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PREFACE AND POSTSCRIPT 



PREAMBLE ; - 

* 

Library and information science education is striving 
to meet the expanding needs for qualified and capable 
individuals '^in what has been called "the ^information 
industry'*. In the process of expanding^ the library schools 
,are looking inward as they seek to improve 'their . oVn 
administrative procedurefe^ to revise and and upgrade their 
curricula^ and to modernize their teaching methods. They 
wish to change and improve^ but what needs to be changed and 
in what direction? Efforts to create inprovements are being 
hampered by the lack of a comprehensive and int,egrated body 
of knowledge that would identify current educational needs 
and the most effective methods for their achievement. In 
essence^ the research to support innovative educational 
decision-making is lacking. At the. same time that the 
library schools are expanding arid searching for ' a more 
effective , teaching program^ the U. S. Office of Education^ 
the Council on Library R'esources^ and other ^ government and 
private agencies are receiving requests to support projects 
in the areas of library and - information science. Th^se 
organizations recognize the need for research and 
development and are anxious to support appropriate efforts. 
However r they too ^ are hampered by the lack of a 
comprehensive pld,n that would identify the needs and 
priorities for educational research. Without such a plan^ 
the results obtained from the expenditure 'of critical 
intellectual and" financial resources would lack direction 
and* the impact of the studies would be reduced. 



THE VILiA CORTONA CONFERENCE^ NOVEMBER IOzIIj. ' 



The need to , improve and enhance the relevance of 
library and information science education was recognized 
almost simultaneously by a number of key individuals and 
organizations. In November 1968^ a conference was tailed to 
discuss constructive action that should be taken toward 
solution of the problem. The conveners of this conference 
were the Reverend James J. Kortendick^ the President Elect 
of the Association of American Library Schools; Kurt Cylke^ 
the acting Chief of the Library and Information Sciences 
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Research Branch of U.S.O.E.; and Foster Mohrhardt of the 
Council of Library Resources* Jhe conference was 'held' on 
November 10^11^ 1968^ at the Villa Cortona in Bethesda^ 
Maryland under the Chairmanship of Father Kor^tendick^ and it 
was attended by a dozen rndividif^^ls representing 
^ organizations interested and' involved' in library. and 

information science education. • 

The discussions that took place at this meetinVj have 
been recorded^ transcribed^ and are a matter of record; A 
number of important, decisions were made/ among them being 
that: ^ *i ■ , 

(1) The AALS should sponsor .and submit a proposal to ^he 
Library and Information Sciences^Research Branchy u/'S, 
Office of Education^ requesting support' for a study 
which would identify needed 'research in library and 
information scie'nce education; , 

' ' I 

(2) The broad objectives of the study ■ were stated^ 
disclSssed and approved; ^ 

(3) A principal investigator^ Harold Borko^ was selected 
and given the responsibility for the detailed" planning 
and iuiplemeatation bf the study; t 

(^4) An advisory committee, and a consultant group were to be 
appointed to guide and participate in the study, 

PROJECT OBJECTIVES^ A STUDY OF NEEDED RESEARCH 

In this study of the needs for research in library and 
information science education^ three major objectives were 
defined: 

(1) To describe and Siin!]n3£iZ§ ^SGlSfil 2l sklSllllil 
£JE2£I£3i!l§ being offered" in libr arian^hi^ and intorjna t ion i 

f science. , . 

.It was anticipated that the data gathered during this 
phase of the study would provide some insights into current . 
educational practices and help identify differences and 
innovative ideas among,;the different lybrary schools* This 
descriptive study was to provide accui^ate inforn.ation about 
the present status of library education and to provide a 
basis for . discussing proposed changes. The firdings are 
reported in Part I of this volume. 

(2) . To identify ££oblems and needs in lil2£§£I ' ^Sl 

iliJSfMiiSIl S2±^Ii2§ §^ii£§ii2Bx ^flil ^2 iMi^dte the dat^a 
and the research that would be required to resolve 
these firoblems. 
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This second objective Is really the. heart of the study* 
Educational Administrators are aware that th^ey must plan and 
modify their existii\g curricula in order to provide relevant 
ed.ucation to meet^ future needs. The problems they face are 
how to determine f\i€ure jeguirements; how to identify the 
areas in which change is needed^- how to gather the 
information on which to base their decisions, and hdw to 
implement the desired' improvements* In essence, the ^task 
w^s to identify the kinds of research that needs tq bt^^'done 
in. order to provide information on • whi-ch to base ©an 
innovative educational program- To accomplish this 
objective, ten recognized . leaders in library and in^f orma tion 
science education were asked to serve\as consultants to the. 
project and to discuss research needs in^ specified areas* 
The results of their^ef forts are reported in Part II of this 
volume. 

(3) To co ordinate the various research sucjaestions and to 
list then^in an order of priority. 

Tbe various research suggestions made by the experts 
"V6r6 doordinafe'd" aiTd compeared so that duplicate proposals 
could be elimiiiated, others combined, etc* The research 
proposals could then be evaluated for their importance and 
priorities ' established* In fhis third phase of the study> 
the Delphi technigue was used in order to improve the 
accuracy of the predictions and of the ratings*; The methods 
employed, *and the results obtained, are descrilDod in Part* 
III* ' ^ ' ' t ' 

THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF THE WORK 



The study has b^en completed, and the results, a list 
of pro.jects and priorities, . have been submitted to the 
sponsoring 'agency. Normally, the principal investigator' 
would then write finis and turn to other work* However, the 
",other work" of the principal 4-nvestiqator is teaching, 
including the teaching of research techniques to candidates 
for the Master's Degree in Information Science* He has 
found, in the writing of "the Waster's Thesis, ^that the 
perennial problems are how to choose a research topic and 
how to execute the study. The research just completed 
provihes an ideal source of ideas and topics for research 
that have been suggested by eminent^ library school 
educators* .! In additit)n, some of the techniques employed 
have" been adopted -from other disciplines* These, although 
neither ideal nor exemplary, may influence and stim^^late the 
student to explore the * possibility of'^ using. le'§*s commop 
statistical and survey techniques in carrying out his own 
research projects* With this application -in mind,, the 
project report has been written to stress methodology as 
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well as results". It is hopeU tha-t other instructors^ will 

find', the discussions arid examples useful in the teaching of 
research in the library ^school* 
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PART. I 



THE CURPENT SCEKE 



Logic demands that va >begin our ^study of library and 
, ' infQraation .science ^education by examining, pjresent 
*^ practices, fo'r it is only by^ underctanding- the current scene 
that we ean, project and plan the researth needed to bring 
y about imorovements^ , * , ^ * 

^The. report, that follows in Part I is .a de^scriptive 
^ study of library school curricul^^ in North A'inerica.' It 
: " ''utilizes, as inp^ut- data, th6 courses offered by 75 

accredited and." non-accredited library schools. . lor 
comparative purposes, 'the curricula material is organized 
j) and -arranged by courses and by schools. ,Then, in an attempt 

t6^"" identify patterns and similarity groupings, the 
SGhcol-by-coucsG .matrix, 'is . factor analyzed* Three' 
• • jneaningful factors are derived; one, a> general factor, 

^reflects a "core curriculum"; a second factor emphasizes 
^ "inf ormdti'on science"; and the third fac£or has' to do with 
"school librarlanship"/ However, there is considerable 
overlap among the patterns, and they ' are i not .clearly 
differentiated -one from the other. Indjeed, peVhaps the most 
important conclusions of this study are that(, on the basis 
of .the course descriptipns in th(^ catalog', there ,are no 
• discernible systematic differences between accredited and 
non-accredited schools, -or between public and privately 
supported institutions, or between geographic regions. This 
is'^ not to say that . t]iere' are no differences between library 
schools, for clearfy there are; but that w-hat is less clear 
* is whether these differences caii be 'identified* from the 
catalog, descriptipns of the- courses offered or by means of d 
factor analysis. . 

This study' helps identify, the curriculum Sctructure, of . 
the different schools and also contributes to our 
understanding of,v the strengths and ^weaknesses of the 
methodologf used in the analysis. 




CHiPTER I 



RESEARCH HEEDS, IH LIBRART AHD 

\ 

INPORBATION SCIENCE EDOCATIX^M 



This study was pe^rforaed 
under the supervision of 
Dr. . Carlos Cuadra and the 
Library and Oocuaentation 
staff at the System 
Development Corporation 
in Santa Hqnica, 

California. 
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M AfAHSIS OF LIBRARY SCHOOL CURRICULA 



I ntr oduction 

Library, schools throughout North America are examining 
their methods of operation and the relevancy of their course 
offerings as they prepare ^to meet the challenges created by 
the a\;^ailability of new procedures and . technologies. But 
before one can intelligently propose improvements^ oiie must 
know the current state of affairs both in individual schools 
and throughout the coatinent. One needs to establish a base 
line of authoritative data from which one can measure the 
degree and the direction -of the desired changes, ^. 

•c ' 

>This stui3y of library' school curricula is designed to 
establish such a base line. It is a descriptive study which 
seeks to collect and analyze a body of data on the courses 
now being offered in accredited and non-accredited library 
schools in North America. Five specific tasks have been 
defined^. These are: 

(1) . to select a sample of accredited and non-accredited 

library schools for analysis; 

(2) to devise a classification system by which to prganize 
and group .course descriptions " obtained from current 
library school catalogs; 

(3) to arrange the dattr in the form of a matrix in which 
the columns are the library schools and the. rows are 
the course offerings listed by classification category; 

(4) to factor analyze the matrix and^ derive the basic 

factorial grouping; 

J* * 

(5) t'o interpret the results of, the study on current 
teaching content in library schools and to make 
recommendations relevant to research needs. 

'1. * Selection, of thg Schools 

Seventy-five library schools were included in this 
study, the forty-six institutions that had been accredited 
.prior to ^August U 1969^ and a comparable sample of 
twenty-nine Jion-accredited schools. The selection of the 
accredited schools offered . no problem; however, it ^was 
difficult to select comparable non-accredited schools. To 
be included in the study, the non-accredited library school 
had to offer a graduate degree or an equivalent program of 

Emc . ■ .15 ' ■ 



study in terms of the range -and content of courses required 
for graduation* Schools that specialized in the preparation 
of school librarians were considered acceptable, provided 
that their course coverage was comparable to the 
requirements of accredited institutions in this area, 

A second restriction further limited the number of 
eligible non-accredited schools. We . thought it possible 
that there night be regional similarities in the curricula 
of the several schools, e.g., the Northeastern schools might 
have somewhat different curricula from that of the Southern 
schools. In order to provide a basis . for testing this 
hypothesis, we selected the sample of non-accredited schools 
to reflect the geographic dispersion of the accredited 
sample. 

The schools finally selected for inclusion in the study 
are the forty-six accredited . schools and twenty-nine 
non-accredited institutions listed in Tables' I and II. The 
numerical identification assigned to these schools will be 
used consistently throughout this reporl. 



2* /A Classification Schem| for Library Courses ^ , 

Use of Course Descriptions 

• Course descriptions found in library school catalogs 
were used as the basic data base for the study. It is, of 
course, well known that Catalogs by themselves do *not fully 
represent the content of the courses as they are taught; 
moreover, course descriptions and titles can be deceptive* 
Nevertheless, the catalogs are the principal basis on which 
students select 'courses and on which counselors provide 
guidance and they contain the only authorized description 
for the^ content of the curricula. While the description may 
not be an accurate statement of what is actually being 
taught, it must be considered — at least for theT.imited 
purposes of this study — a valid statement of what the school 
believes should be taught in that course. In spite of its 
limitations, the use of catalog descriptions of courses 
seems to provide a logical, inexpensive and reasonably 
objective way of comparing the curricula of different 
schools. 

Need for Classification . 

in considering any study of curricula, in the library 
schools of North America, the first question that must be 
addressed is how the courses might be structured or 
categorized for comparison and. analysis. Scanning a 
selection of catalogs confirmed our initial impression that 
the description of course content varies enormously within 
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TABLE I. ACCREDITED LIBRARY SCHOOLS 



. NORTHEAST ^ * ^ 

1. Catholic University 19, 
. Washington, D, C, 

2. Columbia University 20. 

New York, New York 

3. Drexel- Institute of Technology 21, 

Philadelphia, ^Pennsylvania 
University of Maryland 22, 
College Park, Maryland 
' 5. State University of New York 23. 
Albany>,* New York 

6. State University of New York 24^:. 

Geneseo, New York 

7. University of ^Pittsburgh '25. 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

8. Pratt Institute 26. 

Brooklyn, New York 

9. Rutgers University 27. 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 

10. Simmons dollege 28. 

Boston, Massachusetts 

11. Syracuse University » 29. 

Syracus'e, New York 

30. 



MIDWEST 

Case Western Reserve University 

Cleveland, Ohio 
University of Chicago 

Chicago, Illinois 
University^ of Illinois 

' Urb ana , 111 ino is 
Indiana University 
. Bloomington,* Indiana 
Kansas Sta"te Teachers College 

.Emporjia, Kansas 
Kent State University 

Kent, Ohio * 
University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor, Michigan - 
University of Minnesota- 
Minneapolis 5 Minnesota 
Rosary College 

River Forest, Illinois 
Wayne State University 

Detroit, Michigan 
Western Michigan University " 

Kalamazoo, Michigan 
University of Wisconsin 

Madison, Wisconsin 



SOUTHEAST 



SOUTHWEST 



1?. 


Atlanta University 
Atlanta, Georgia 


31, 


North Texas State University 
Denton, Texas 


13. 


Emory University ' 
Atlanta, Georgia 


32. 


University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 


14. 


Florida State University 
Tallahassee , Florida 


33. 


University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 


15. 


University of Kentucky 


31^. 


Texas Woman's University 




Lexington, Kentucky 




16. 


Louis iana^'S.tate University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 






17. 


University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 






18. 


George Peabody College for Teachers 






Nashville, Tennessee 
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TABLE I. (Continued) 



IVEST 

35. University of California 

Berkelesy, California 
36 . University of California , 

Los Angeles, California 

37. University of Denver 

Denver^ Colorado 

38. University of Hawaii 

Honolulu, Hawaii 

39. University of Oregon 

Eugene, Oregon 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 
M-1. University of Washington 
Seatlfle, Washington 



CANADA 



^2 . 


University of British Columbia 




. , Vancouver 8,^ B.C, 




McGill University 




Montreal 110, Quebec 




University of Montreal 




Montreal, Quebec 




University of Toronto 




Toi?onto 5, Ontario 


1^6. ' 


University of Western Ontario 




London, Ontario 

% 
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TABLE II. NON-ACCREDITED LIBRARY SCHOOLS 



NORTHEAST 



SOUTHWEST 



!• Clarion State College 

Clarion, Pennsylvania 

2. University of -Maine 

Orono, Maine 

3, State University of New York 

Buffalo, New York 
University of Rhode Island 
Kingston, Rhode Island \^ 

5. St\ John^s University f-.^ 

Jamaica, New York 

6. * Southern Connecticut State College 

New Haven, Connecticut • 



21- 



22, 



East Texas State University 

Commerce, Texas 
Our Lady of the Lake College 

San Antonio^ Texas 



SOUTHEAST 



WEST 



7. 'Appalachian State University 23. 

Boone, North Carolina 

8. University of Georgia 24-. 

Athens, Georgia 

9. University of Mississippi 25. 

University, Mississippi 

10. University of Puerto Rico 26. 

San Juan, Puerto Rico 

11. University of South Florida 27. 

Tampa, Florida 

12. University of Sout^jern Mississippi 

, Hattiesburg , Miss is s ipp i 



University of Arizona 

Tucson, Arizona 
Immaculate Heart College 

Los Angeles, California 
Univei?sity of Portland 

Portland, Oregon 
'San Jose State C9llege 

6 an Jos e , C al if orn ia ' 
Utah State University 

Logan, Utah 



MIDWEST 



CANADA 



13. Central Michigan University 
Mount Pleasant, Michigan 

14-. Indiana State University 
Terre Haute, Indiana 

15. University of Iowa' 

Iowa City, Iowa 

16. University of North Dakota 

Grand Forks, North Dakota 

17. University of Missouri 

Columbia, Missouri , 

18. Northern Illinois University 

Dekalb, Illinois 

19. St. Cloud College 

St. Cloud, Minnesota 

20. University of Wisconsin 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 



28. University of Alberta 

Edmonton, Alberta 

29. University of Ottawa 

Ottawa, Canada ' • 
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TABLE III. LIBRARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM CLASSIFICATION 



lio Libraries and Librarianship 

1.1 Library Service (the Library in Society) 

incl. Librarianship, Prof ess ional ism > Current Trends 

1.2 Communications and Public Relations 
"1.3 Comparative Librarianship' 

lA History of Libraries 
r.5 History of Libraries 
1.6 Publishing 

2.0 Library Education and Research 
2.1 Education for Librarianship 
2.2' 'Research, Thesis .and Exam Preparation 
incl . research methods 

2.3 Field Study * ■ ^ 

3.0 Organization and Administration of Libraries - 

3.1 Administration and Management 

General only - when a specific type library, classify 
under library type 

3.2 Audiovisual Resources and- Services 

3.3 Photoreproduction ^Services 

3.^4 Library Buildings and Equipment 

use regardless, of type of library 
3.5 Technical Services 

incl. acquisition, circulation, preparation of books 

4^.0 'Library Literature and Selection ^R^ading Guidance) 
4^.1 Selection Procedures--Basic Books .\ 

reading studies, building library colled^tions 
M-.2^' Adult Literature 

M-.3" Children's and Young Adult Literature 
(incl. Story Telling) 
Fiction and Popular Literature 
M-.5 Foreign Lan'guage Literature 

.5.0 Information Science 

5.1 Information Science and Library Automation 

incl. Linguistics 

5.2 Computer and Equipment Applications 

6.0- College Libraries and Librarianship 
7.0 School Libraries and Librarianship 

8.0 Public Libraries and Librarianship 

8.1 Public Libraries 

incl. Library in Adult Ed. Library vvork with children 
when not 3 or 7.0 

8.2 Regional Libraries 



TABLE III. (Continued) 



9.0 Special Libraries and Librarianship 

" (incl. internship and work study programs in these libraries 
incl. the preparation of specialized bibliographies for thes 
libraries) ' ^ 

.^9.1 Special Libraries~-General * 

9.2 Information Centers 

9.3 Industrial and Technical Libraries and Librarianship 
9.. 4, Law Librari^es and Librarianship 

9.5 Medical Libraries and Librarianship 

9.6 Music Libraries and Librarianship 

9.7 Newspaper Libraries and Librarianship 

9.8 Theological Libraries and Librarianship 

10.0 Special Collectipns ^ 
^ -> 10.1 .Archives 

10 .'2 Government Publications 

.U.S., Foreign or Intl, incl. U.N. 

10.3 Manuscripts . ^ ^ 

10. .Maps 

10.5 Periodicals and Serials 

10.6 Rare'Books 

11.0 Refei?enc„e and -Bibliography (Sources and Materials). 

11.1 Reference Librarianship--General 

incl. advanced courses in general reference 
ll . 2 Humailities--Reference Materials'- 
11.3 Science and Technology- -Reference' Materials 
'll.H Social Sciences--Reforenoe Materials 

incl. business and finance . - 

11.5 Fine Arts < 
, 11.6 Reference and Bibliography--Spocial 
incl. analytical bibliography 

Use for bibliography course covering mc3ro than one 
subject ' 

Do Not Use for special bibliography courses that could 
be filed under Section #9 (Special Libraries) .or under 
the other subdivisions of Section tfll 

12.0 Classification and Cataloging 

incl. organization (jf materials 

13.0 Abstracting and Indexing ^ 

m.O Miscellaneous 

m.l Use of tlio Library 

(For non-library school students) 
incl. courses in library orientation 
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the saiae subject area^ depending^ in part^ upon whether the 
emphasis of the couTse is on a library function or on a type 
of library* Even the ^ notion of the existence of a "core 
curriculum" becomes confused* It may or may not. be true 
that all library schools prqyide the same basic education in 
the fundamentals of library history / service, cataloging and 
reference, but it is hard to prov^ this by< just'reading the 
descriptions of the available courses* Even thoucjh the 
content may be the same, the prose is .different* 

' The purpose of ,the -classification structure was to 
provide a means for grouping under a single category the 
different descriptions of the same basic cpurse content* 
This' task is by no means simple, and some of the 
difficulties encountered in its use are discussed later in 
this section* ^ 

As an aid in structuring the range of courses, it is 
helpful to' consider . each title and course description as a 
'"document"* X classification scheme is simply a ' means for 
organizing these documents* This is a useful analogy, for 
the course descriptions represent cour^se content in the same 
way that document abstracts represent the more extended 
prose of articles and. reports, i*e*, the subject matter as 
taught, with varying degrees of reliability and fidelity** 
.The proposed .conceptualization does not eliminate the 
problems involved in classifying courses but it does suggest 
a workable procedure in which the problems are familiar and 
the difficulties Well understood* 

Building The Classification Schedule 

The construction of the classification schedule began 
with the selection of a- representative sample of catalogs 
from the accredited institutions, a study of the range of ^ 
courses described- therein, and identification of the major 
categories of instruction common to a number of schools* 
The result of this procedure, the preliminary classif ica.tion 
schedule, was checked for completeness against the offerings 
of several additional institutions not included ln<. the 
original sample of schools* Particular attention was given 
to the adeguacy of- the preliminary schedule in covering the 
courses of schools offering doctoral programs and innovative 
areaX^f instruction* 

TheX selected major categories were then subdivided and 
elaboratea'into detailed schedules, and a simple numerical 
coding or \ot&tion Scheme was adopted' to identify the 
classes* This^pireliminary schedule was then tested and 
revised* As difficulties were encountered or gaps appeared, 
the classification schedule was mod*ified and again reviewed 
for logical organization, consistency and completeness* The 
final product, a Libra School Curriculum Classification 
Schedule (Table III) , xthe result of many iterations, 



contains fourteen major categories and a total of 
forty-eiglit classes. ' 

Assignment of Courses to Class Categories 

During, the testing phase in the development of the 
cl^ssif ideation schedule, copies were , wade of a cross-section 
-of school catalogs, and the individual course descriptions 
were cut and pasted on x .6" cards. As the . courses were 
assigned to a category, the class number was recorded on the 
card together with any clarifying- notes. These cards were 
then filed in class-numbexf order. This arrangement of 
courses facilitated checking and schedule modification as 
well as testing for individual consistency and interpersonal 
variation in making assignments. Two librarians and one 
information scientist participated in classifying the course 
descriptions and in checking and revising each other's 
assignments. - - . » 

As the work of class assignment and revision went 
forward, it gradually became clear that; for iaany. schools, 
:the classification schedule offered rather ambiguous 
choices.. This is not surprising, for the classification 
schedule itself is ^a' -compromise reflecting the diverse 
constraints that institutions have in formulating, their 
bourse descriptions, the different orientations that are 
possible, the emphasis on library function* of "'ori^l'l'brcfry 
type, etc.. However, the purpose of the study was not to 
provide more accurate course descriptions or better 
classification categories; the aim was to devise a scheme 
for compearing the course offerings of different library 
schools, by grouping courses into categories, we in effect 
generalized the^ descriptions .obtained 'from the catalogs, and 
thus made the "do^npar isons more, rather than less, reliable. 

The classification schedule proved to be workable and 
useful tor organizing and comparing the course .offerings ot 
the different library schools. -It was, however, an initial 
attempt, and it is far from perfect. Hopefully., the scheme 
will be found useful and will be applied to other situations 
beyond the confines of this project. 



3* Ih^ 5§ia Matrix 

Having completed the classification of all the courses 
into their proper 'categories, and having done this for all 
seventy-five 'schools , it was possible, to prepare a data 
matrix as an aid to analysis. In this matrix , (Table IV) the 
seventy-five library schools in the sample are represented 
as columns numbered in , conformity with the listings in 
Tables I an^ II. Thus column 1 represents Catholic 
University and column 12, Atlanta University, etc. The rows 
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represent the classification categq^ries and the three iigit 
code is the same as the notation on Table, riI-» . ' * ■ 

-Initially, when . tallying th'e courses, we tried to 
compensate for the difference between semester and quarter 
course hours. We normalized the apparent>*^ variation 'in 
credit hours between sc*hools for similarly described courses 
b^Y the units required for graduation, but. the results 
obtained did not vary appreciably from a straightforward 
count* He abandoned the effort, since it co^uld^.have bedome 
costly and did not provide any significant improvement* in 
the procedure we used, we counted each course once for 
assignmf>nt tq a class category, every time that it could be 
taken for credit* In most instances^ this meant a count of 
1 for a given course* However, we gave the seminar courses 
and thesis preparation a count for each semester or quarter 
for which unit credits cquldsbe given* 

The numbers in each of the ^cells in Table IV are 
indicative of the number of courses offered by a particular 
school in a certain category* Thus, the nn'raber 1 in cell 
-1-010 . (the^ first cell in column *1 , row 010) means th^^t 
Catholic University offers one general introductory course 
in Libraries . and Librarianship* Goinq down the column, it 
will be seen that Catholic University also offers a course 
in Library Service (Oil) and a course in Comparative 
Librarianship^ It offers no courses on the History of Books 
an^d Printing (Om) ; however, Columbia Uniivr^rsity (Column 2) 
offers three courses in th'-at area* 

^ . ^ . 

By selecting a school, and reading down the column, th^) 
reader can quickly obtain a siiminary of all the ^^ourses 
availale at that school* The table also allows thd reader 
to identify 'those schools that teach certain np^cial iz^^i 
courses, e*^*, in Law Librarianship'^ 09^4 , four courses dre 
taught at the University of Washington («U1) ; 0-^7 a courso 
in Newspaper .Libraries and Librarianship is given as a 
separate course at only one school, Kent State University* 



^* Z3£tor Analjfsis ^ 

The Correlation Table: School vs -School 

Using the» information contained in Ta-Lle IV, it wao 
possible to ca^lculate the degree of similarity that exists 
between different library * schools, by / computing th.^ 
coefficient of correlation between each school and , 'ill 
seventy-four others* If two schools offered the same number 
of • courses, and if the * courses were classified ^in to 
precisely the same categories, these two schools would-be 
perfectly correlated , i^ e* , the correlation coef f ici&n t 
would be equal to 1*00* To the extent th<it the course 
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• 'TABLE V. HIGHEST FACTOR LOADINGS 
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No . .,1 ^, 
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No. 
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^-^TABLE .IV. -DAIA MAfRLX; SCHOOL 
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offerings are ld£fferent/ the valire of the correlation 
coefficient is reduced to some decimal fraction less than 
1.00* ' . " 



The complete intercorrela tio-n matrix contains over 2500 
corre-lation coefficients* It. is"^ quite large^ unwieldy, and 
in its raw form difficult to interpret. It has, therefore, 
.not been reproduced, although it can be recalculated from 
the 4ata in Table IV., , . • 

The prime purpose of the intercorrelation matxix is *to 
se.rve as a data base iror processing by factor analysis. 
Nevertheless/ a careful study of the^ correlation 
coefficients yields some suprising information. It was 
curious to note that som^ of the large a'ccredited schools 
correlated rather poorly with each other, e.g. , Catholic 
University Library School, (#1) correlates .43 with Columbia 
(#2). At the same time there are high correlations bet:ween 
"some large and small institutionsV e.g.. Catholic University 
correlates .8(1 with R9sary Co^llege (♦27), .73 with the 
Uniyorsity of Rhode Islahd (#50), and .75 with SJt. John^s 
University - (#51). This phenomenon is explained by a more 
detailed study of the 'curriqula. The larger schools tend to 
offer a choice,, of many and varied courses; they are designed 
to be different, i^e., 'to stress particular and, if 
fjossible, unique areas o£ distlnctLon. On the other hand, 
small schools offer fewer, courses, and what they do offer 
may be quite similar to what is offered by .t^he. larger 
accredited schools . 

Although the results make sense, as indeed they -must, 
the correlation patterns are unusual and unexpected. This 
wa^ the first indication of the difficulties that would 
later develop in interpreting" the. results of the factor 
analysis . 

Cluster Patterns ' 

. In this study, factor analysis was used to uncover the 
few basic dimensions ' that might characterize the wide^ 
diversity of ^library schools. .Library educators are* 
currently using a set of logical . and intuitive 
characteristics to. describe types of library schools.. For 
e'xample^, there is a group of accredited schools and a group 
of no,n- accredited . '^gchools; there is a regional 
grouping — Northeast^ Southeast, Midwest, West and Canada ; 
there are groupings. based upon areas of specialization, such 
as school librarianship, information science, etc. He hoped 
that factor analysis would reveal these and other kinds of 
clusters, derived mathematically, and would allow Us to 
explore the degree to which the traditional types of library 
schools are reflected "as factors in computation. 

The process of factor analysis begins with the table of 
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intercorrelatious. Factor analysis strives to reduce the 
rank of matrix {the number of columns^ in this example 75) 
while retaining the bulk of the information contained in the 
•data. It does ^so by calculating the roots of the matrix, 
called eigenvectors* Using generally accepted 'decision 
rules, it was determined that this particular matrix could 
be reduced tp a rank of fiv.e/ and that the five, eigenvectors 
would account for slightly more than 70% of the total 
variance, or usable information, in the matrrx* Finally 
these five vectors, which have arbitrary reference axes, 
were rotated into. a more meaningful configuration. In the 
calculated rotations, each vector is placed perpendicular to 
the others in a five diae^isional orthogonal space. - Ihe 
schools of library science are considered as points in this 
five dimensional space, and they can be located precisely by 
measuring their distance on each of the axes f roDi the "origin 
of the coordinate system. These measured distances are 
called the factor loadings. 

The factor loadings for high values only (greater' than 
*50) are shown in Table V. The fifth factor has no values 
above .50, and is therefore not included in the table. The 
lack of high loadings on the fifth factor was a desired 
outcojne, and indicated that after rotation, the meaningful 
data could be described by four rather than f£ve factors or 
dimensions^ 

It should be said here that while the extraction of the 
eigenvectors and the calculation of the factor loadings are 
based upon precise mathematical concepts, the interpretation 
of the factors is more art than science. Thus, while the' 
five-factor^ solution of the matrix, the rotation of the 
factors, and the loadings on the remaining- four factors 
could be repliyCa^ted preirisely .by . different investigators, 
the attrit>utiob>^of meaning to the factors would be expected 
to vary with the investigator and his particular fraioe of 
reference. 

In interpreting the factors it must be* remembered that 
all of the analysis is • based upon the table of 
intetcorrelations which is based upon the course 
descriptions pu'blished in the catalogs of the different 
library schools. These data are ambiguous and no amount of 
sophisticated calculations can make them more precise. 
Furthermore; as was painted out, the larger pace-setting 
schools tend to accentuate their differences while 
emphasizing unique course configurations. This phenomenon 
reduces expected correlations between the library schools. 
Conversely, smaller schools try to increase their prestige 
by imitating the course structure of large schools; their 
correlations become unexpectedly high. All of these forces 
tend to muddy the meaning of the correlation coefficients 
and make the interpretations of the factor analysis 
difficult and subjective. 
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One way of looking at this factor analysis is to think 
of it as a map describing a previously uncharted territory* 
The fixst Maps will ' undoubtedly be poor and likely to 
contain errors. Nevertheless even an imperfect map is 
better than none at allr and it is only because of these 
initial attempts that later improvements could be made. 

Recognizing all of these limitations, the fdjctors were 
interpreted by first examining the curriculum variables 
associated with high loadings on a particular factor, and 
then considering the common elements which distinguish one 
factor from the others* Since one of the purposes of -this 
study was to verify the currently accepted groupings 'of 
library schools by examining the degree to which they 
appeared as factors, we tried to use these concepts in- 
interpreting the factors. 

With-out going into excessive detail, the derived 
factors were interpreted as follows: 

Factor #1: Common Core Curricula 

Factor #2: Information Science Emphasis 

Factor #3: Unidentified 

Factor #4: School Librarianship Emphasis 

All of these factors were mixed, in that they were made 
up of both accredited and non-accredited schools, private 
and public institutions, both large and small, and 
represented all areas of the ^lorfh American continent. The 
factor analysis did not separate the schools into theso 
accepted groupings* The factors ^that appeared were closely 
linked .to the curricula either toward an emphasis on 
information Science or school librarianship, or general core 
program. One of the four factors was not interpretable, and 
even those that were, needed to be interpreted cautiously 
until validated by additional studies. 



5» s^nd Recommendations 

At the time this study on an analysis of current 
library schools curricula was planned, a number of questions 
were posed. They are now answered' in this concluding 
section. 



1. Concluisions Relating to Curricula 

Question: Can similarities, differences, strengths, 
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gaps^ and innovative- elements ' in current library school 
curricula be identif ied^y means of the approach specified 
for this study? 

A major obstacle in the way of comparing the curricula 
of different schools vas the variations i-n naming and 
de.scribing courses in the catalog. The Library School 
Curriculum Classification Schedule was created to overcome 
this obstacle and it provided ^ basis for making the kinds 
of comparisons needed. 'By using classification categories 
instead of course titles^ one can identify both similarities 
and differences — including unigue aspects — in library school 
curricula. The Data Table (Table lY) provide^ a simple and 
effective means of identifying those schools that offer many 
courses in a given subject and those schools that specialize 
in a certain area of librarianship. However^ the question 
of whether particular courses and^, pr9grams "represent 
"strengths'* requires the use of criteria and value 
judgements that are, considerably beyond the scope of the 
present study. ' 

-Question; Can one identify a core curriculum? 

If a core curriculum i« defined as those courses that 
are taught in dli or almost all schools of library science^ 
a core curriculum can easiy be identified by means of the 
Data Tdble^ which shows that there does seem to be a ^ot of 
course Tjfies that are basic to all library schools. This 
notion ""of basic or core courses was also supported by the 
factor an^alysis. " ' . * * 

Question: Can one identify the schools offering 
specialized or innovative courses? 

The 'iData Table identifies schools that teach the 
specialized courses included in the Classification Schedule^ 
e.g.^ Ne^ispaper Libraries. However^ the identification^ of 
innovative courses is not as easy. The terra »»innoyative 
course" n^ay have many connotations; ito may indicate an 
unusual cojurser- ^ standard course taught in an innovative 
fashion^ ior an innovative program -consisting, of a' number of 
courses. These kinds of innovations could not be identified 
by the simple descriptive procedures us'^d in this study. 
Innovations^ when used qualitatively^ must be identified by 
a qualitative analysis^ and this vas not part of the present 
study. { 



2. Conclusions Relating to Groups of Schools 

One of the questions posed at the outset of this study 
was whether the logical divisions made in grouping library 
schools would be verified and supported by a mathematical 
analysis of their curricula^ e.g.^ whether commonly used 
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characterizations of library schools^ such as accredited and 
non-accredited,' public and private. Eastern and Western, 
1 having a doctoral program and not, specializing in 
information science and not, etc^ , would be confirmed and 
supported by factor analytic clustering of library schools. 

The clus-ters of schools derived by factor analysis did 
not support the a priori distinctions, such as those between 
regions or between accredited^ and non-accredited schools* 
No regional patterns were found, nor any clear indication of 
systematic differences between public a^nd privately 
supported institutions. The analysis did not identify any 
patterns of superiority or inferiority,, nor did it 
distinguish the schools offering doctoral programs ^ from* 
those that gave terminal Kaster'p degees* 

Three positive findings emerged from - the factor 
analysis. First, there is a core 'curriculum ot course 
content that is offered by nearly ali schools in the s,tudy. 
The classification of course descriptions may have obscured 
some of .the commonality because of the bro.ad vatiation "in^ 
the content of particular courses, but the factot is well 
defined. A second factor clustered those schools that 
showed a strong emphasis on information science cours'^s. A 
third factor, though less well defined, seemed to "revolve 
around a concentration on school librarianship. The fourth 
factor was not inter pretable.- 

The factor analysis indicated that the identifiable 
trends in library school .education that were sufficiently 
well developed to serve as a basis for differentiating 
schools were concentrations on the teaching of information 

' science and on school librarianship. All other areas of 
specialization seemed to be too narrow and the course 
offerings too few to serve 'as a basis for dividing and 
categorizing schools. This was a significant finding. It. 

. meant, for example, that there was more commonality between 
accredited and non-accredited schools than one might hav^? 
expected; . it meant that schools offering a doctoral program 
did not differ significantly in curricula from schools 
offering a terminal Master^s degree; it meant, in esst^'nce> 
that library schools' have more commonality than differences. 



3. Recommendations 

> 

It is recommended that the course offerings of all 
accredited and the major non-accredited library schools be 
tabulated and compared on an annual basis. This information 
is important to students considering entering library 
school, to educational counselors, administrators, and 
prospective employers. While recognizing that this type of 
comparison is currently being done by the Association of 
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American Library Schools^ it is recomraended that the work be 
expanded and continued along the lines of the present study* 

Tn this study on the analysis of library school 
curricula^ two new tools were developed: The Data Table and 
The .Curriculum Classification Schedule* These tools are 
useful for they facilitate the comparison of course 
offerings between schools* It is recommended that those 
tools continue to be used and refined^ 

If it is desiraMei^to group and classify library 
schools r then soae more formal technique . should be 
developed* The kind of f actor^^^alysis used in this study 
was not found to be sufficiently dis^r^^minatory .nor was it 
productive of important new insights>^ New techniques^ 
perhaps involving the use of more gualitatirv^ data^ need to 
be investigated and new taxonomies need to be^^died^. 

Innovation must be based on the ^ present 
state-of-the-art* This study supplies information on the 
current practice of library school education and is the 
first phase in a program ' to bring about changes and 
improvements* 
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PART 11 



RESEARCH NEEDS 



While it is all very well to look d<t the currefit scene 
and to achieve an understanding '^of what library schools' are 
teaching today, we must also look beyond current practices 
and determine the deficiencies that exist and the chanjes 
that should bis made in order tg meet the challenges that lie 
in the future. New information is needed so that improved 
educational programs could be based on facts rather than on. 
hunches, and research is needed to gather the information. 

Our field does not lack* research ideas. One can start 
almost any place, select any topic'and design, a study that 
could provide useful information. However^ manpower, time 
and funds are not in infinite supply. Some coordination is 
needed to select the important problems — those that require' 
attention now. To identify these significant problem^, ten 
areas in library and information science education were 
selected and subjected to intensive analysis by competent 
authorities. These individuals were asked to write opinion 
papers — , 

(1) that would identify the problems inherent in the topic 
under discussion; 

(2) that would identify the information needed in order to 
answer the questions being asked, to solve the problems 
that need to be solved and to provide a basis for 
choosing between alternative courses of action; 

(3) that would identify the kinds of research that should 
be undertaken in order to provide the needed 
information ; 

(U) that would speculate on the effect that these research 
programs could have and how the accumulated data could 
be utilized to improve the effectiveness of library 
school educational programs. 

In preparijig these opinion papers, the authors were not 
asked to provide solu.tions but only to identify the 
problems, the research , and the possible applications to 
library education. 

19" ^ 
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The ten papers' that resulted from these efforts' are 
ioportant contributions for achieving a better understanding 
of the problems and prospects of library education* In 
preparing these materials for publication, an effort was 
made to achieve a certain sinilarity in their organization 
and structure, although rigid conformity to an arbitrary 
format was not required'. Each author has his own style and 
the individual forms *of expression are preserved in their 
writings* The .reports are not prefaced by any editorial 
coamentSr for such explanations would be both presumptuous 
and superfluous. The papers spea)e for themselves, and they 
merit serious study. 
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PART II SECTION A: GOALS AND CURRICULA 



CHAPTER II 



RESEARCH NEEDS RELATING TO 
THE AIMS AND CONTENT OF GRADUATE 
LIBRXrY EDUCATION 



Jesse H. Shera, Dean 
School ,of Library Science 
Case Western Reserve University 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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ABSTRACT 



The author surveys, the literature of research in 
education for librarianship and finds it^ like the 
literature of research in higher education itself largely 
unproductive. tloreover, he takes the position that, 
innovation in library education has coae^ not from research^ 
but from the influence of' certain gtrong individuals who 
have applied their imagination *and accumulated viS(loin to the 
educational problem. 

The author therefore concludes that improved education 
for librarianship does not need research so much as it needs 
support for the building of a strong faculty^ the attraction' 
of ^outstanding students r and the resources • for 
experimentation.. Particularly important is the need to 
strengthen the dialogue with scholars in related subject 
disciplines so that the results of their innovations and 
discoveries can be applied to library education. 
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DEFINITION AND SCOPE OF THE PROBLEM 

/ 



To understand the research . needed in the aims and 
content of graduate library education one must bey in with 
some agreement respecting the meaning of research and an 
understanding of what graduate library education is and what 
its aims and objectives are» ^Research may be defined as the 
systematic attempt to discover new facts, or sets of facts, 
or new relationships among fact's through the formulation of* 
a preliminary, explan'ation, or hypothesis, which is subjected 
to an appropriate and ,ob jective investigation for validation 
or disproof in terms that are generalizable. (Shera, 1964) 
The aim of graduate education in librarianship^, which must 
define th^e content of the program of study, is to provide 
graduate students with the appropi^iate knowledge and skills 
to enable ^them to perform in a satisfactory way as 
professional * librarians*. The term professional 
lib'rarianshiij^ is understood to include practitioners, 
teachers in Mbrary education, and research investigators of 
library probj/ems. Thus, one / can say- with considerable 
validity .th^ the aims of grad^uate library education, in the 
final analysis, are the goals/of ^ librariahship itself, or 
even more simply, to y^prepare students to do What' 
libirarianship does* Thus the" task of research in library 
education is to discover the best ways in which to^ prepare 
students for their professic^nal career by pr^ovidiugi. valid 
evidence to prove that such ways are optical given the 
existing state' of knowle>dge of higher, education and 
librarianship* j 

But neither higher ed/ucation nor librarianship has been 
particularly disposed to' engage in research about itself* 
Higher i education', it m.ay be observed, has. studied almost 
everything except higher education, while librarianship has 
never been research-^prienteflv. . Indeed it would be very 
difficult to show that librarians, by and large, have 
assumed any general responsibility for the clarification of 
the specific professional issues that confront them as 
distinguishe'cl from a vague abstract concept of "service". 
The classification of library literature that Ralph A. Beals 
(1942) set forth more than a guarter of a century ago is 
still valid today. Writings about librarianship, he told an 
audience at the the University^ of Chicago, fall into three 
major categories: Glad Tidings, which are of two kinds, 
"speculative essays of what might, could, would, or should 
be true . . • and announcements, more or less unvarnished,, 
of something about to be done or very recently undertaken, 
like the 'apostle's faith', they are the essence of things 
hoped for — the substance of things unseen;" Testimony was 
used by Beals, not \in the legal sense but "in the sense 
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conmonly associated with religious sects^ retrospective 
accountsl^ of . something done or benefits conferred • • 
often^ though not always^ cast in the* first person plural*" 
Re search ha:^ -no ^ relation to the ^presence or absence of 
statistics but whicTi^lncludes, said Beals, "any stud7 in 
which a problem is defined and analyze'^ into its constituent 
parts in which valid data are co'^lected and related to 
relevant factots, in whjich hypotheses are -formed and/ 
through testing, rejected, amended, oir--proved • * • offers 
acceptable credentials as research." ^grettably, in both 
education and libr arianship the credentials'^^ that research 
has attempted to offer are not very impressive, and in 
attempting to lay the foundation f^pr inquiry into ^t.he aims 
and curricula of the library school one is, in a sense, 
going counter to a wel^l-established histo'rical trend* ^ • 

'' I Very much in the Beals tradition, Philip Ennis (1967) ^ 
has' charged that to.day's library research, such as it is, is 
nonc.umulative, fragmentary, weak, and oriented to immediate 
practical ends* As remedial measures he proposes that there 
be a rea-1 commitment to the research enterprise by library 
educators and administrators. Such *a"dedication would imply 
important- changes in the relationship between the knowledge 
base and^ the service orientation; the strengthening of the 
research sensitivity of the school and public library; and 
the builjding by library schools of research-oriented 
faculties* He .suggests three areas that. a^e particularly in 
'nefed of ' investigation: the measurement of li-brary 
•performance, analysis of the uses of print, and the theory 
of the organization of knowled^ge* However, he does not 
mention inquiry into library educatipn i*tself* 

HISTORICAL REVIEW ^ ^ 

# 

At a time when library education was represented only 
by ' apprentice training, in public libraries, and even in the 
first library schools, there was* scant opportujiit'* and 
little need for inquiries into the effectiveness of sucb • 
technical preparation for staff 'appointment* The goal, 
then, was simple — to train librarians in "i:he elementary 
skills --needed to perform their largely routine duties, and 
the only reST. test o^f the worth of the instructional^ program 
was whether or not the "graduate" could do his work when he 
assumed the responsibility of a job* Standards of 
performance in those days were simple, subjective, and 
largely idiosyncratic* 

^ Sarah Vann . (1961) in her history of professional 
library education before 1923, describes some sporadic 
attempts 'at the beginning of the present century to examine 
^into the state of the few existing library schools and even 
attempts to apply some educational standards* However, the 
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earliest really significant attempt to examine the state of 
library education was embodied in a report prepared in 1916 
bf Alvin^ Johnson for the, Carnegie. Corporation of New 
York*v The report, sought to provide a P9licy for the 
Corporation's donations to free public libraifies^ , Johnson 
examined the thirteen library schools then in existence^ of 
which he regarded-, only^ about half as being of much 
importance* He deplored the excessive emphasis upon 
technical training superimposed^ as it was^ on nothing* more 
than a high school education. " » Though one can scarcely 
characterize the Johnson report as a major research 
undertaking in library education it -is important because it 
drew the attention of the Carnegie Corporation to the need 
for a. serious and major in^vestigation of library education 
and thu^ paved the way for ' the famous Williamson report 
(1/923) some seven years later^ and yhich still remains^ 
despite the passage of time^. the single best 'study ,o'f 
library education. The Williamson report is so ^ well-Jcnown^ 
and^ it has been so widely ^ summarized afid discussed in" the 
literature of library education, that it is sufficient here 
to point out that it was a serious and extensive inquiry, 
buttressed by a substantial amount of statistical evidence, 
into the state and condition of library .education in the 
third decade of the present century". Its research methods, 
howevei, wer^ directed entirely upon the status 3U0; its 
recbmmendp^^rlons, sound and intelligent as they are, were 
highly' p^sonal. Willia'mson took a hard look at library 
education and then drew his own conclusions concerning what 
should be done about it. Moreover, the method of inquiry 
itself was relatively simple and unsophisticated, but so was 
library education in the 1'920's. 

What could be regarded as the first major attempt to 
apply the findings of research to library education 
programs, ^is the job analysis . study inaugurated in 1925 
(Charters 1927)1 Briefly stated, the object of the 
investigation was to conduct a very intensive study of what 
librarians do in various library operations, the tasks 'they 
perform, the knowledge needed to perform such duties, and 
the kind of personal attributes needed for success. From 
this massive collection of data, and with the assistance .of 
a substantial number of advisory prac titione*rs, a series of 
texts for teaching in- library school Was prepared by 
appropriate authorities in • the several^ fields of 
librarianship. The first test to be prepared in t.his 
fashion waS'Jennie Flexner's volume on circulation work 
in public libraries which appealed in 1927, but probably the 
best known today is that on cataloging by Margaret Mann, and 
th.at of Lucile Fargo on the school library. As one might 
expect, these "texts were hardly inspiring, but were heavily 
oriented to operations as they were practiced at the time of 
the study, and in no way did their authors seek to identify 
future . trends. ,llev.ertheless, some of the texts, notably 
Mann, went through more than one edition, and doai^iated much 
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of libra'ry' school instruction to the' close of 'ine Second 
World Mar* Indeed M^nn and Fa'r^o stilL appear on 
supplementaI^:^y course reading lists'.* 

^ But the event that may properly be characterized as the 
most important and influential single develq'pinont in library 
education* since ♦-.he publication of th^ Williamson report^ if 
indefed- not -the most important event in^ the/^ntire recgnt 
history, of library education, was ^he establishment in 1926^ 
through \. a grant from the Carnegie Corporation, of the 
Graduate Library School at the University of Chicago, ' But 
it arose out of no basic research #intp the character of 
librarianship, much less library education, or even of any 
survey of needs. The School came into ))eing 'largely because 
of- a hu^nch, a subjective conviction, on the - part of Carl 
K;J.am and other influential librarians i.n the Chicago., area, 
that library education . needed a program of advanced^ study, 
especially .one .that terminated ,in the doctorate, and it 
needed such a program to ma.intain academic and professional 
•resppctability* . ^ 

* ♦ f' , * 

'Th.e founding of the Scfhool, 'njiich, ■ after lengthy 
negotiation, was. acce^pted with reluctance by the 
administration at the University of Chicago, touched bff a 
controversy^ which lasted for a decade or more over the 
nature of advanced study in the -^library 'world. The program 
as envis^aged by its first' dean, George A.. Works who came to 
the new post from the Department of Education 'of the 
University of Chicago, Was represented by an ^almost 
completely unstructured cui^ricuium in which a limited number 
of careful,ly selected and experienced students worked 
privately with the faculty on problems of major irapprfeance 
in librarianship. But the question immediately arose of the 
nature of the theses problem. The answer, at first, seemed 
to lie in* the humanities, particularly the history of books, 
printing, and libr.aries. ^ \ 

It was the arrival in 1932 of Louis Round Wilson as 
dean/ that brought the School to its position of 
pre-eminencfe and* influence (Tauber ^ 1967) • Wilson,, again 
w^ithout benefit » of research, bu^t richly endowed with 
experience as librarian of the University of Nortjh Carolina, 
saw librarianship as a "part oJ^ the communication processes^ 
i,n societ-jr and therefore ^one must look, he believed, to the 
social sciences, rather than • the humanities, fox tl;e 
intellectual foundations of litrarianship and for (guidance 
in curriculum development. As a result , (r'^re than a score 
of books poured from the press of the Univer3l-ty of Chicago 
representing both ^acuity, and student research on the social 
effects of reading, communication, library government and* 
administration, the geography of reading, library service to 
the^ underprivileged, the history of libraries sociologically 
interpreted, and *the philosophy of . librarianship. 
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This is not the place^ to detail the history of the 
School that cane to be known affectionately by its alumni as 
,"The ^ GLS"^ but it is inportant to .point out as emphatically 
as possible that the great growth and' influence of the 
School, unparalleled in the history of library education, 
came not because of research in the theory of professional 
education in librarianship^ but because a saall group o£ 
intellige'ht men intuitively knew what needed ±o 'be done and" 
set themselves and 'Bheir students to burrowing like rabbits 
all over* the library terrain* To state the situation 
another way, the School did^ not. grow out of any formalized 
statement of objectives based on inquiry; the objectives 
grew, quite literally, out of the School. In higher 
education as in everything else, there is no substitute for 
wisdom, and the best research in the World can - not 
compensate for its absence. One should, of course, warn 
agains^t the danger in arguing from a special case, but in 
the c^history of higher education the Wilson achievements are 
not a special case; philosophically they are one with 
Harvard, under Eliot, Cornell under White, Chicago under 
Hutchins, and many other such "special cases". One might 
call this ;"the Great Wan theory" of educational reform. 

Ernest J. Ree/s>e 'of the Columbia faculty, performed a 
monumental chore in bringing together a mass of material 
respecting the curricula in library schools in the 1930's 
(Reece 1936) • The volume is rich in flashes of insight but 
the author did not evolve a model, curriculum, or even 
present in any systematic way the real meaning of his 
findings or the ways in which they might be implemented for 
the improvement of library education. * Reece was on the 
right track, and he set about his task in the right way, to 
collect the information that would be essential to 
Secision-making in library education, but, perhaps because 
the book does not give up its wisdom readily and the reader 
must thread his tbrtuous way through a labyrinth of detail, 
one finds little evidence that it had .any real impact or 
initiated an educatio,nal revolution as it sh(yuld have done* 
Five years after the publication of his/ study Reece 
complained that there had been relative ly j^i jLtle change in 
the ^substance of library education programs/ in the^ fifty 
years of , their history, that inexcusa^ble/ weaknesses still 
existed in the organization of curricula,' and, most 
^important of all, that modifications /'were mandatory in the 
light of changing pradtices in the field. ^ He therefore set 
forth certain avenues of development that might profitably 
be followed in^ curricular, revision « (Reece 1943)* Again, 
however, one must report that though both studies were 
widely quoted in subsequent writings about library 
education, it is difficult to discover 'any tangible results 
in- library school practice. 



In reviewing the research in rtbrary education 
published between 1957-63, Reece (1965) found only a slight 
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numerical increase in such publication' over that of previous 
decades^ and added cautiously^ "At that there may be enough 
*to offset the predominance of unsupported opinion and^ 
conviction commoii previously". But one finds it difficult 
to. escape the belief that he is trying to make the best of a 
sorny picture. 

' ,In 1941, at the request of Carl M. White, then director 
of the University of Illinois library school, a team of 
three investigators, John. Dale Russell of the Department of 
Education at the University of Chicago, Keyes D* Metcalf, 
director ot the Harvard University Library, and Andrew D. 
Osborn, chief of the Catalog Department . of 'the same 
university, initiated an intensive study of the Urbana 
school as seen ayainot a backdrop of ideals and standards in 
library education as they then existed (Hetcalf 19U3). 
Despite the influence of the Board of Education for 
Librarianship and the progress reported by Ralph Munn 
{1936) Louis Pound Wilson (1937), and *Helen Pierce 
(19ai), the investigators were disposed to agree with 
Wilhelm Munthe (1939) that the instructional program was 
still far behind advances in other areas of librarianship. 
As a result of their study they found serious deficiencies 
in the training and qualifications of the' instructors; too 
much of the Schogl program was elementary; and the absence 
of a philosophy of librarianship deprived^the program of 
depth and focus. The objectives of library education, 
Metcalf and his associates believe'd, were three-fold: to 
make clear the principles according to which, libraries 
function; to impart the techniques and skills Used in 
libraries; and "to promote professional understanding and 
standards." Pullfillment of the first objective must 
necessarily wait upon the development of a philosophy of 
librarianship; the third, i^ the responsibility of courses in 
library administration and history, which suffer from an 
excess of the inspirational and the sentimental; while it is 
in the second that the greatest -degrfee of success has been 
achieved. 

By the close of ^the Second World War the literature of 
education for librarians'hip began' to increase rapidly in 
volume, but there was little improvement *in depth. Leigh's 
survey of library education for the Public Library Inquiry 
has already been noted, and in 19a8 the Graduate Library 
School at Chicago sponsored a cpnferetice oh the implications 
of the Public Library Inquiry for library education, but t^e 
proceedings"" were "^little^more than a collection of personal 
reac|:ions of varying degrees of perception, none of which 
could qualify as being the results' of research (Berelson 
192+9). ^ 

By the late 19a0^s, practically all of the library 
schools had converted the original BLS, which had been a 
fifth-year degree conferred as a graduate degree, to the 
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Master of ^Library Science^ but the change was largely one of 
noaenclature rather than substance^ a practical response to 
the growing criticism among library school graduates that 
they ^were being penalized in competition with those who had 
received the Master's degree for study in a subject field. 
. Certainly the change was not the result of any serious 
inquiry into its rationale^ or even any attempt^ except here 
and there a sporadic addition of a course in research 
methods^ to enrich the instructional program in ways that 

/would make it aore truly graduate in character* Indeedr not 
many years were to pass before the Master's thesis^ or 
^ paper^ was either dropped entirely or given optional status* 
again the decision was based solely upon expediency and the 
very practical necessity^ forced by rising enrollments^ to 
maintain teaching loads at a reasonable level. 

Louis Kound Wilson retired from the deanship at Chicago 
in 19U2r and the School entered a slow iut steady decline 
' from ^w^hich it has never recovered* Unfortunately for 
library education^ though in the 1950*s and 60»s other 
schools began to institute doctoral prpgrams of highly 
varying degrees of excellence^ the leadership from Chicago 
was gdne^, and there was noting, to take its plade* Jpseph 
L. Wheeler^ in his survey of/library education prepared for 
the Carnegie Corporation^ I (Wheeler 1946) viewed with some 
concern. the changes at Chicago and expressed the hope that 
it would eventually return to its' original position of 
influence. Wheeler's- study^ which was impress.ionistic 
rather than statistical^ did little more than reiterate the 
Williamson , criticisms: curricula are overburdened with 
detail r teaching is., elementary^ arrd the schools generally 
-are unresponsive to the needs of the profession. He even 
went so far as to • recommend that certain of the w^eaker 
schools be discontinued ^ "and the strong, ones be ^^siven 
increased support. But the librarian from Baltimore 
revealed his essential conservatism when he concluded his 
study with: 

There is no quick answer to education for 
librarianship. The ^ old-fashioned idea of 

discipline and hard work is valid still. In 1946^ 
^ just ^ as in' the past we need a sincere conviction 

, that bookSr reading^ study^ 'and thinking are the 
foundations of progress; that knowledge and love 
of books make the keystone to librarianship.^ If 
librarians are so persuaded^ then libraries "will 
y be better prepared to serve their function in 
society. 



One could scarcely find a statement that better illustrates 
the weaknesses in library education from the days of Melvil 
Dewey's first school to the present day. 
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Ih^ Public Libxari Inguiry/ which was supported by the 
Carnegie Corporation and attracted such wide-spread interest 
in the library world during the late 19U0*s, devoted a 
substantial amount of attention to library education, 
flobert D* Leigh, who was the director of the Inauirj^^ also 
conducted the investigation into the state of the library 
schools, their • objectives, course offerings, faculty', 
students, and financial supports His report {Leigh 1952) 
opened with a concise review of the history of education for 
librarianship in, the United States, followed by an intensive 
statistical investigation of the accredited library schools 
that compares favorably with that of Williamson,, though it 
never received the wide--spread acclaim' accorded the latter. 
Leigh found a grjeat diversity among the schools in almost 
all aspects of library education despite the growing efforts 
/of the Board . of Education * of the ALA and the schools 
themselves to establish and maintain standards. Yet, he 
concluded that when viewed historically the trend - in 
instructional resources "is distinctly favorable", by which 
he, at least, implied that -considerable progress -had been 
made since , the days of Williamson. "As for the actual 
curriculum-," he " wrote, "in the newer library schgol 
programs, the prevailing pattern of courses seem to be aimed 
at educating librarians to meet the personnel needs defined 
by the official objectives," He also noted a significant 
decline in emphasis upon specific details and technig,ues, 
especially in the teaching of ca,taloging and bibliography, 
while the earlier courses in book selection were tending 
toward courses in "book ^knowledge" organized ^.around the 
major •fields of the sciences^ the social sciences, and the 
humanities.; But Leigh's presentation, like that of 
Williamson before him, is largely restricted to a detailed 
presentation of the existing j^tate of library education to 
which was added some subjective opinions respecting trends. 
Leigh gave no indication of any need rpr research into 
education for librarianship, much les's any su>ggestion of the 
probleras that might need^ investigating. \ 

One curricular ejcperiment at the University of Chicago 
should be reported for the light it throws upon\^attempts to 
alter ^basically the instructional program. By i\9fJ6, thero 
had been considerable speculation about the fouE so-called 
"core" courses required , of all firstr-year students--book 
selection, reference roaterial*=;i cataloging and 

classification, and library administration. Ralph A, Beals, 
then dean of the school, and the present writer be^an to 
consider the possibility of bringing the first three 
elements of ^this four-course^ sequence into a coherent, 
unified, and coordinated whole. Fundamental ■ to this new 
approach to the curriculum was the belief that in every 
situation involving books and people the librarian must 
bring to ''bear a- body of knowledge, a point of view, and a 
set of skills, wkich, taken together, are his peculiar 
professional possession, and encompass the tools with which 
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•he must work regardless of the level and the clientele with 
whom he must operate. Such a program, then, must center 
about the substantive content of library materials and the 
critical estimate of their intrinsic worth, but it must also 
familiarize the student with the totality of equipment, both 
physical and intellectual, that the librarian needs to 
expedite this relationship between recorded knowledge and 
those who use, or should use, it. Accordingly, in 1948, a 
sequence of courses was inaugurated which approached the 
"cone" curriculum', not from the point of view of what the 
librarian does, as had- been done by Charters, but from the 
substantive areas of knowledge grouped under the three 
categories of social sciences, the physical sciences, ' and. 
the humanities* But by the time, the program was ready for 
implementation, Beals had left Chicago to become director ot 
the New York Public Library, and the real architect of the 
program was Margaret E. Egan, and subsequently, under the 
deanship' of Bernard R. Berelson and with support from the 
Carnegie Corporation, a series of texts was prepared (Shera 
1953, ; Asheim 1957, and Hoselit2 1960) for the- fields of 
history, the humanities, aniJ the social sciences. The teoct 
for the physical sciences was never completed. The. program 
"was never adopted outside of Chicago though ^it still 
persists fcher6 in. an abbreviated form. Actually it has 
never had a really fair trial because those who believed in 
it most strongly, and who were mainly responsible for its 
planning left the Midwest before progress had reached . a 
point at which results coQld be adequately evaluated. 
Moreover, the program for all its merits, and the present 
writer is convinced that Tt could have been richly 
rewarding, demanded great skill in coordination and in 
addition it virtually made mandatory that the student devpte 
two years to the acquiring of his first professional degree. 

In the meantime, acceptance of the conventional "core" 
to which were grafted traditional advanced and specialized 
couTses, continued to receive support.' In 1953, the Chicago 
.school, under the deanship. of Lester Asheim, sponsored a 
conference on the core curriculum, but it accomplished 
nothing except to bring together a substantial amount of 
untestqd' opinion (Asheim 1954). 

In an attempt to streamline the core, C^se Western 
Reserve University inaugurated in 1966, its so-called 
"Foundations Course" (Focke 1968). This intensive course, 
which is divided into fiv.e areas, or groups — People and 
Communication ; Materia^ls ; Tools ; Institutionalization ; and 
Services — has as its objectives to provide the entering 
student with a generalized overview' of librarianship^ in a 
way that will make clear the inter-relationships and 
interdependencies of the various forms and specializa t ionls 
of the field, to present a theoretical stru'cture of 
librarianship that will make* these relationships clear, .to 
provide some understanding of the historical development of 
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the library in a way that will relate it to the 
communication process in society and the emergence of the 
li/trary as a social instrumentality , to give a reasonable 
certainty that all students have a common background o'f 
understandings of the field prior to their entry upon a 
library specialty, to relieve the subsequent courses of much 
of their technical detail, terminology, .and standard, 
procedures that must be mastered by the recruit before he 
can progress very far in his quest for competence, and to 
provide those students who have not at the time of 
matriculation decided upon a specific area of library 
activity with some bases for making a rational choice in 
harmony w.ith their competencies and interests. This course 
was"~ an outgrowth of the general philosophy of library 
education set forth by Miss Focke, Margaret E. Egan, and the 
present writer at a conference held in Cleveland in 1955 
(Egan 1956)'* 

In 1962r the H- W. Wilson Foundation made a graa.t to 
the ALA for the development of a national plan for library 
education, and prior to the 1963 Midwinter meeting of the 
Association in Chicago an invitational meeting of those 
primarily concerned with the subject was held (Shera 1953). 
The undertaking, ho^wever, was a complete, failure- (Report 
1967), and eventually was abandoned due, at least in part, 
to unrealistic planning and false goals (Shera 1964).- The 
Foundation, however, undaunted ^ by this initial failure, 
provide'd the ALA with funds for the establishment of an 
Office of Library Education at ALA headquarters, which is 
still too new to permit of evaluation. , , 

During this same period a fair amount of 
experimentation was taking- place in some of the schools. At 
Simmons College, Kenneth Shaffer and Thomas Galvin were 
investigating the utility of the case study methods in 
teaching such subjects as library administration, and 
reference work (Shaffer 1959; 1960; 1961; 1963; Galvin 
1965). At the University of Maryland, Paul i^asserman 
introduced a curriculum thet * strongly emphasized 
administration and' management. Walter J. Stuart (1965.) of 
the U. S. Office of Education, has; made some progress in 
exploring- the implications of the systems concept in 
teaching of information science. Also, Manfred Kochen 
(1965) -has been experimenting with a course, offered at the 
University of Michigan, on information retrieval theory. 
Quite obviously, at , ce',tain strategic points, the new, 
concepts of libr arianship are beginning to have some 
influence. Doctoral programs, some of them well organized 
and developed, bega^i to proliferate at an accelerated, even 
alarming, rate which was not always to the advantage of the 
field. Increasingly, too, library schools began to address 
themselves seriously to the need for a sixth year program 
that would . provide advanced study but not be oriented toward 
research as the doctoral program was supposed to be. 
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Following remotely the trails blazed by Charters^ and 
Leigh, Anna Hall, (1968) of the Carnegie Library at 
Pittsburgh, analyzed ^^ata from 13 'large public libraries and 
12 library schools to determine the relation, if any^ 
between the knowledge 'and skills needed to perform 
professional activities and the* extent to which library 
school curricula fulfill those needs. Thus she' was able to 
formulate a taxonomy of educational objectives against which 
curricular content could be aligned • Sh.e found that 
practicing librarians placed high priority upon the mastery 
of complex skills and abilities as well as- acquaintance with 
subject matter, related to, but not necessarily unique to, 
librarianship. She concluded that aost of the necessary 
factual information was aaequately taught, but that the 
higher intellectual- abilities and skilly above this factual 
competence were neglected. In short, she was really proving 
the thesis espoused by Williamson almost a half --century 
earlier* By contrast to Miss Hall's findings, six recent 
library school graduates on the staff of the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library complained that library schools generally 
devoted an excessive amount of attention to the theoretical 
to the neglect of the practical (What^s Wrong* 1966) • 

IhS 122£i2I§l and Other Advanced Proararas 

Ever since 1861, when Yale University awarded the first 
Ph.D. in the United States, the degree has been regarded as 
symbolizing competence and achiev.ement in research. It i3. 
therefore not surprising that, librar ianship havin^g been 
long regarded as a service occupation , for virtually a 
quarter of a century the Graduate Library School of the 
University of Chicago stood as the only example of its kind 
in the library world. It was the. academic librarians, quite 
naturally because of the high prestige value of t:he 
doctorate in the halls of academe, that first felt the need 
for such an advanced degree. Indeed, «unn (1936) spoke fpr 
roost public librarians when he wrote of the educational, 
requirements for professional positions at the Carnegie 
Library at Pittsburgh, "1 believe that the Pittsburgh staff 
does not need more bibliographical and technical training 
than is^ now given in one-year library schools." 

J. Periara Danton (1959), who was himself among the 
first to complete the pioneer doctoral program at the 
Graduate Library School of the University of Chicago, 
summarized the objectives of doctoral study as "(1) To 
furnish mature librarians, having scholarly ability and 
interests, with opportunity for advanced study and research 
in the library field; (2) To develop in the student (a) 
subject mastery and (b) competence in research and 
investigation; (3) To organize, conduct, and publish studies 
which will extend the bounds of knowledge in fields 
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pertinent to the theory and practice of librarianship; and 
through these means, To provide for the profession 

qualified researchers and personnel for teaching and higher 
administrative positions." Danton quite properly pointed 
/out .that the objectives of the doctorate in library science 
were virtually identical ' with those of advanced graduate 
study in the subject disciplines, especially among the 
professional fields. The only difference being that in 
librarianship the emphasis tended tq be, in part at least, 
more oriented toward the practical than is true for programs 
in the purely "academic" disciplines. His study, though its 
statistics are now seriously out of date, still stands as 
something, of a landmark for its analysis of the programs, 
subjects of dissertations, qualifications of faculty and 
students, factors which were preventing the schools from 
attaining fully their objectives, and the contribution which 
the doctorate has made to the profession. There exists a 
real need to bring his'careful investigation up-to-date, a 
need that is not, met by Davis* tabulation (1968)^ of master's 
and doctoral theses from 1950 to 1967, or Walker's (1963) 
analysis of thesis content for the years 1949-1958- 

The. introduction of doctoral programs into library 
school curricula should, »and , in many cases did, make 
possible the enrichment of the student's , educational 
experience through coordination with graduate co,ur,ses in the 
parent university. In a number of instances the doctoral 
programs are. truly interdisciplinary and require that the 
student Be examined in a subject field as well as in 
librarianship. But as Neal Harlow (1968) warns, some of 
these coordinate subjects can ^ be .intellectually and 
psychologically more rewarding than others, and therefore 
the real purpose, for the .librarian , in acquiring the degree 
should be kept constantly before the student and ' his 
advi.sor. Harlow's warning would seem to be rather obvious, 
but on the other hand both Harrison (1968) and Osboin (1967) 
have seriously questioned the, academic standards and the 
value of the results of many of the doctoral programs^ and 
whether or not they really achieve their objectives. The 
question of who needs th'fe doctorate in librarianship and 
what is done with it, in terms of its worth to the 
recipient, are areas in which serious and objective study^is 
needed. Not only in education for librarianship, but also 
throughout all higher education generally, there is a 
serious need for a comprehensive study of the deterioration 
of degree structure . especially as it relates to a kind of 
"academic Gresham's law" in which cheap degrees diive out 
those which have true substance. 

The very obvious lack of need of most librarians for 
the doctorate combined, with an awareness that formal 
professional education beyond the master's degree . is, or 
should be, of substantial importance to most librarians has 
given rise to a growing Delief that an advanced, but 
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non-research oriented program would be desirable. Ray Swank 
(-1965) saw four important roles for such an intermediate 
curriculum: a sixth-year specialized curriculum; an 
internship; an opportunity for continuing education; and an 
alternative curriculum in information science. So-called 
"post-masters programs" now exist in a number of the schools 
accredited by the ALA. Floyd N. Fryden (1969) a graduate 
student at the University of Chicago, has 'surveyed th^se 
offerings at • eleven schools. Three objectiv,es were 
identified: {1) ^^to prepare teachers in eight undergraduate 
or graduate library ^school curricula; (2) to prepare 
practicing librarians to advance into administrative or 
specialized positions, and* (3) to provide additional 
knowledge and training that would permit practicing 
librarians to improve their performance in their existing 
positions. In most of the schools the de'gree is terminal, 
though in three it was the first step toward the doctorate. 
Requirements, curricula, and relation to substantive courses 
in other parts of the university varied widely,, though 
perhaps the most interesting and significant fact is their 
heavy dependence for financial support. upon Title lib of the 
Federal Higher Education Act of 1965.' Only three of the 
programs were formally started prior to the autumn of 1966, 
and only two have received no aid from the act. In one of 
^these twq instances, however, substa^ntial assistance was 
received, from state aid. In the remaining eight schools 
there was a close correlation between the number of 

fellowships received and students enrolrredv Thus the- 

question inevitably arises of the relation between available 
money and real need in promoting these educationdl ventures. 
Quite obviously the present method of support, takes basic 
decisions concerning the character and effectiveness of 
these programs out of the hands of the schools themselves 
and places them under the control of an extra-mural agency. 
Wore information is needed, too, about the experience of 
other professional groups in providing education beyond the 
first degree. The work that Fryden has begun r^nould be 
carried forward in greater intensity and depth than was 
possible for hiifl. 

Two additional studies of library education, neither of 
which is as yet completed, should be mentioned. The first 
is that section of the University of Maryland Manpower 
Studjf, which deals with library education and is under the 
direction of Rodney White of Cornell- University. This 
investigation m*dkes use of a battery of questionnaires, sent 
to both students and faculjty of library schools, and 
protracted visits to the schools themselves in a concerted 
effort to d^etermine the present state of . library education 
and the. reaction of students and faculty to it.^ Whitens 
background, it should be pointed out, is in business 
management and administration, and his " two major 
inve3tigators are graduate students in Cornell's program of 
hospital management. 
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The second, study, which is also neariny completion, and 
which has been financed by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York*, is a highly subjective inquiry into the sociological 
foundations of library education, and is being prepared by 
the present writer. In making the grant the Corporation 
specified that it was to be "a distillation of" the author's 
own ^'thinking about library education." Al^o the Office of 
Library Education of the ALA, together with its committee of 
advisors, has been considering the possibility of "another 
Williaasbn repoxt," to be prepared by a -social scientist, 
though it would seem that any such undertaking should wait 
for the results of the two investigations mentioned above. 

lISEARCH NEEDS OF EDUCATION FOR LIBRAHIANSHIP 

"The big question about graduate education," wrote 
Bernard Berelson (1960) in his study of the subject for ' the 
* Carnegie Corporation, "is the one on which it is most 
difficult to get solid evidence: how good is it? The 
ultimate' answer to that question must be found in one of two 
directions. • • • One is an inquiry rnto the content of the 
programs. . . . The other is an objective investigation 
into the quality of the product; that is an extremely large 
and complicated matter in itself.. Either of these, or both 
together, would give a more nearly finaL answer to the 
persistent question of quality." Thus Berelson settles for 
an inquiry into "how good people think" graduate education 
is, and we go back tothe questionnaire . with all its faults 
and its paucity of virtues. / 

Oliver Carmichael's (1961) somewhat strident critique 
of graduate education gives no hint that its author believes 
that the objectives and^ curricula of the modern graduate 
school, though it seriously, needs reform, is' a proper 
subject to be "researched." Similarly Jenckss and Riesman 
(I96 0 give, in their monumental inquiry into the accxdemic 
revolution, no hint that the salvation of higher education, 
or even its efficiency, is to be sought in any intensive 
research program that^ will lay bare faults and evaluate 
reform. 

With respect to library education itself, Conrad Rawski 
(1969) touched the root of the problem when he wrote 
respecting the amount of subject knowledge required by the 
practicing librarian: "Now, what kind of subject ^knowledge 
is appropriate to a professional librarian? The answer to 
the question depends on a host of variables among which our 
own assumptions may be the most distinct and tne most 
ignored. I do not think that we could reach a consensus on 
what should be taught. But, instead of prolonged debate in 
experiential terms, we might view the question of 
appropriateness as a problem situation and attempt to 
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inquire into — what iniaht be taught under certain stated 
conditions^ It is the uncertainty of these conditions, or, 
rather our failure to recognize and address ourselves to 
this uncertainty, which has beclouded .the program of subject 
literature since the days of curricular debate at Chicago's 
Graduate Library School." 

Yet, despite the evidence that educators generally have 
been distrustful pf research directed toward the improvement 
of the house of intellect, librarians persist in babbling 
about the need, for research into library education as a 
guide to change* Thus Schick (1963) and, Reagan (1962) have 
posed such topics for research as: a" study to determine the 
feasib|ility of a coordinated research program for the 
accredit6*d library schools; a study to determine the optimum 
number of library schools for the." nation; a study to 
determine the quality of administra'tive performance in the 
management of library schools; a surVey , of the needs of 
library . schools for larger faculties, better quarters, 
research, funds, and other facilities. Other topics which 

\ have been suggested at ^one time or another include: a study 
\of the optimal amount of curricula^ flexibility; the 

' xecommended or elective courses that ^should be included. in 
the master's program;, the identification of courses outside 
tlic^ library school, custo'marily taken by the student and 
their importance or relevance to the program of study; the 
sources of dissatisfaction with the current conventional 
curricula; the relation of laboratory and field work to the 
library school program. 

One\has but to list such topics to see^ the naive 
conceptio\i of research which they imply, and even were they 
carried oiit, the very limited value they would have in 
contributing^ to the enrich,ment of the student's educational 
experience. "I do want to point out," .Abraham Kaplan 
(196^4) •'told a University of Chicago conference pn the 
intellectual foundations of library education, "that the 
term •research,.* which is certainly one of the »0.K. words* 
of out time , is very widely used to mean nothing other than 
literally a re-search — that is to say, not an extension of 
the domain of ki^owledge but the making available to 
particular people some things that were already known but 
- not specifically knov^n to them at that time." Subsequently 
he went on to say, "I fihd often operative — very widely, for 
instance, in the conduct of the behavioral sciences — a very 
human and very und^erstandable tendency (Jbut no less 
objectionable for being understood) to do the things that we 
already know how to do. ^We tend to formulate our problems 
in.suqh a way as to make It see*m that the solutions to those 
problems demahd precisely ,w.h^t we already happen to have at 
hand. With respect to the conduct of inquiry and especi^ally 
in behavioral science, I label this effect 'the law of the 
instrument.'" Certainly one would be hard pressed to find 
an area ^ that better exemplifies Kaplan's law than the 
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so-called research in education fqr Libr^riahship* 

The apparent lack of success in devising a research 
program directed toward th^ solution of problems in library 
education is to be found in the essential incompatibility of 
the research process a.nd the nature of ecucation as a human 
phenomenon. Research^ as the present writer (Shefa 1964) 
told t*he' Airier ton Pu,rk conference on^ research in 
librarianship^ 'is 'an intellectual act that begins with an 
awareness of one • s ignorance a nd progresses through the 
critical examination of evidence that is both reliable and., 
relevant to* the revelation of truth that is genef alizable 
and universal. In the final analysis it is a search for an 
explanation of phenomena „and it is not primarily a guide- to 
action^, though the guidance of action may be a consequence 
of its findings. But^ the real problem in applying resea-tch 
to the educational ,process^ anci especially to the process of 
educating librarians, is that we are^'.groping in the dark for 
hard ' "facts^" and we do not knoW what the "hard" facta afe. 
Basically we do not know what learning and librarianship are 
or how either^ influences corrduct or behavior. At the 
present time we know learnin;g only at the most elementary 
behavioristic level and such knowledge is of little help in 
understanding the intellectual processes involved in higher' 
education. We may watch the behavior patterns of mice in a 
maze^ antj from them mak^e the leap from mouse 'to man but the 
extrapolaltion is not necessarily valid. Because of the 
empirical character of touch of edu.cational research^ and its 
. excessive dependence upon local observation and limited and 
incom^plete data^ more frequently than not' it is parochial 
and provincial rather than general in its .applicability ; and 
always it is in "jeopardy from emotional colofcition. The 
educator means to do good^ and^ by dint of hard woik and 
self-sacrifice he does what he means" to do^ and therefore 

,what he does is— ^lood^ right, and proper. Init the true 
scholar will not always accepjt the educator's premises and 
the fine educational model comes flutterinvj down like the 

-house of cards that . it all too often is. As for 
librarianship^ there is no str uctureir^, no frame of reference^ 
no real agreement about what librarianship is aiid what the 
librarian's professional responsibilities dre against rfhicn 
the librarian's educational program can be* measured. 
Certainly it is not our intention to discredit valid and 
relevant Knowledge about either higher education or 

.l^ibrarianship, but it must be valid an'd relevant. 

I 

THE UNCHARTED ROAD 

"Wohin der Wea?" was the cosmic outcry of a Faust who 
had wearied of metaphysical research^ and Mephistopheles ' 
response has much symbolic meaning for research in higher 
education today — "Kein Weg i Ins Hn be t r e t'cne . " The way - of 
research is^ indeed^ uncharted. David Riesman (1969) has 
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stated the proljlem somewhat more explicitly: '•Educational 
reform depends on the local landscape^ -the local resources 
that student and faculty presently bring with them; indeed, 
change must be incremental and must build on what is already 
available." "In scientific work/* wrote Marion J. Levy, 
(1966) "it is more important to be fruitful for further work 
than to be right."; We must stop trying to , deceive ourselves 
that in the mystique of research must be sought the key to 
the solution -of all the problems of library ^ education, and 
the cure .for all' our ills* We would npt disicredit research, 
but it IS important to remeraber that much of the, research 
that is vital to the improvement of library education will 
come from without rather than from within the library 
profession* • The library educator would do well, therefore, 
to study seriously such important, contributions ;to 
educational theory as Ralph Tyler's Basic frinciglos of 
Curriculum and Instruction (1950); Hilda Taba's Curriculum 
2§yelo£ment; Tneory and Practice (1962) ; the two volumes on 
^he Taxonom_y - of ^Educational Objectives (196b); Virgil 
Herrick's Strategies of Curriculum Development (1965); the 
two volumes on learning theory by Mowrer (1960); A Stud^ of 
Thinkincj by Geroipe Bruner and acsociates (Bruner 1956) aum 
those two delightful littl^ books by Bruner alone") The 
EES^ess of EdiiSSiiSH (I960"), and Toward a Theorjf of 
Instruction (1966)\, 

But the library educator can., also derive much benefit 
from the thoughtful arid frequent rereading of gi literature 
that, in general, does not fit the stereotype of research 
c[ua research — the philosophical and ^autobiographical 
writings of the great "names" in the field of scholarship, 
names suph as Cardinal Newman, John Dewey, Charles W^ Eliot, 
Alfred North Whitehead, Robert M/' Hutchins, Ortog^a y Gasset, 
Henry Wriston, Clark Kerr, and a host of others like 
those listed in the present writer^s "Twelve Apostles" 
(Shera 1969) • Experience is the source of all wisdom, and 
such writers are " rich in experience and can speak with 
au>,hority. 

What then does library education need to refxne its 
goals and make its curriculum more relevant to the needs of 
today and tomorrow? First of all there must be mdintained 
an effective dialogue between library educators and those 
engaged in scholarly work in other and related academic 
disciplines, for only through enrichment froin without can 
library education avoid sophistry and the stifling vortex of 
that cen^tripetal force which -is parochialism* Any procedure • 
that contributes to the interdisciplinar ity of libraridnship 
is to be welcomed. Riesman (1969) speaks with enthusiasm of 
'the program^ at Sarah .Lawrence College, "where there are 
virtually no curricular requi^rements, but where the adviser 
or . don carefully counsels 'a student in imaginative- , ways, 
opening new possibilities, suggesting paths through the 
available courses • • where she can be persuaded although , 
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not compelled to abandon self -protet: tivonoss in exploring 
the curriculum^ " Again he points to Jthe work at the State 
University of New York at Buffalo where President Martin 
heyerson has begun tentatively "'.'to link each graduat^o 
professional school to the relevant area in the arts ^ and 
science faculties" and at the new college in Old WestJ)ury, 
New Yor]c# which is attempting to build undergraduate 
programs in medicine, law, and perhaps theology irfto t^he 
curriculum. Such prpgrams would perhaps give new direction 
and vitality, not only to the library school but also to the 
liberal arts program and save it,, ".f properly designed a^nd 
controlled, from a prema/ture vocatioftalism . . 

Quite obviously library education Cdn<?*mever achieve 'its 
goals or provide a sound program of study unless it .brings 
to it a faculty composed of the. best minds in the 
profession, people who ane deSicated to the art of to'aching, 
equipped with sound scholarship,^ and . skilled in 
communication. To such a faculty must be attracted highly 
motivated a \d intelligent students, fox without them no 
educational program however well designed and * "researched" 
can be a success. And this faculty and these student^ must 
be broug^ht together ' in an atmosphere hAspitablc to 
exploration. "One thing above all else must remain strong 
on our campuses," wrote Tishler (1969) in a recent issue of 
Science, "if the universities are to s'^rve, society 
beneficially. This is the freedom to speak one's mind and 
the freedom to participate in responsible di^Ssent. This is 
the ba'sis of the long, hard battle^ for tenure fought by- 
university professors which all them to behave as 

•scholars and critics without fear for their Jobs.." Freedom 
to 2Xpeximent and. the resources with which to ' d^o it, t^e 
right to challenge and to disagree, the bringing together in 
a fruitful and understanding relationship the best library 
school faculties and scholars in other disciplines, theje 
are the great needs of library educaliion today-~thon 'can we 
say with Stephan .rtachlup/(1967) "Let's give up striving for 
complete covetag.e of somje body of kaowledge/* I^^t's give up 
.the aim of a structured curriculum through Which all 
students are to attain that minimum without which . . • {end 
of sentence ad lib). • Let's give up trying to tell our 
colleag\es what their courses should con^tain. Let's give up 
trying to avoid overlap and duplication. Lett's instead 
provide the students with an enormous choice of educatiofial 
materials — yes, lectures, of course, and libraries, but also 
games and toys (you don't have to call it research), ,films,. 
tea and beer parties, trips, long-di stance telophanc 
conversations, and ather electronic aids to data retrieval; 
All of these can be tightly 'or loosely 'programmed,' linear 
or branched. And Ijet's'raakQ sure^ thoP^>Vs a constant lively 
dialogue, with the faculty doing its s!iaro of the listening, 
not just about our subject, but also ?:jout hpw successfully 
it is getting across." When library education has achieved 
Machlup's' goal it^'wilD, indeed, have attained maturity and 



won't need to apologize to anyone ^in the avy-covered walls 
.of academe. 
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ABSTRACT 



The problem resolves itself to one of the nature of 
specialized 'library education needed and the points in the 
structure of professional education at which specialization 
should be, introduced. ^ Accepting the importance of 
specialization in the field of practice, the plan for 
adequate preparation for such specialization — whether in 
formal education, continuing education, or in-service 
training — has yet to be evolved* As- such, a focus is 
developed for library education, the need to clarify the 
substance and cpntributions of general library education is 
great. The "core" of librarianship must be reexamined in 
the light of the elaboration of the profession in the last 
generation, and the "core courses" reconstructed in the 
light of the fresh conceptualization. ' - 

Research can contribute to the , development of solutions 
to the problem through clarification of concepts of "core" 
and "specialty"; through measurement of the relative 
effectiveness of programs of general vs. specialized 
educational focus at different levels of education an^ for a 
variety of learning goals; through relating the field of 
practice to the program of education. ; 

Because there are relatively few formal research 
studies in this area of library education, suggestions of 
re-search approaches, with illustrative proposals, are 
appended. 
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PROBLEM DEFIHITIOS 



"When . knowledge was comparatively 
liaited in scope^ all students could 

pursue essentially the same 

cuff icuXum. " (T) " ^ 

♦ 

"Specialization makes manageable the 
human effort to advance man's knowledge* 
♦ • • (There) is. the intellectual 
obligation to . make a serious effort 
first to see the relationships of all 
our specialties to eacji other and 
second^ to see the relevance of. both our 
specialties and their interrelationships 
to (the whole) (2) 

Any inquiry into the question of general versus 
specialized library education will, be more profitable if it 
is removed frofii the context of . alternatives and is rephrased 
as a question of the roles of general and specialized 
education in preparation for librarianship* It is clear 
that .the. concept, of "core , course's" is rooted in "general" 
lib.rary education^ and that sequences of courses designed to 
prepare librarians for expertise in narrow fields fall into 
the area of "specialized" education. There are^ however^ a 
variety of other approaches to specialization^ and the 
realities of the situation force the question not to be one 
of whether but rather one of how and when. 

As the practice of librarianship becomes increasingly 
elaborate and the work of librarians increasingly 
differentiated^ specializa.tions are a most obvious feature 
of the professional landscape. Professional commitment to 
the generalizable body of knowledge that applies to all 
librarianship is being reexamined in the light of three 
pressures: (1) to make efficient and economical the course 
of professional education; (2) to allow the specialty to 
shape the pattern of professional education for those who 
will work in that specialty; and (3) to enable, persons of a 
wide variety of special competencies to enter professional 
study. 

The pressures toward a totally specialized education^ 
however^ are being resisted at this juncture by two major 
considerations: (1) the loss to librarianship of an 
identivty across and above specialties and (2) wasteful 
duplication of teaching basic principles in each of their 
many contexts (^Jackson and. Rpthstein^ 1962; White^ 1948). 
The fields of information science and school librarianship 
present the greatest challenge to "general" library 
education. Single--purpose programs to prepare for these two 
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fields are well established in some institutions* At other 
universities, special curricula in the two fields are 
separately identified within the more general library 
education programs* Unique requirements for admission, or 
graduation, or certification are often made in these two 
fields* ' - - — - 



. To guide the evolution of library education both in its 

broad structure and its^ curriculum d.evelop.ment , there must 

be study of the que^stion of the roles of general and. 
specialized library education. 



HISTORICAL REVIEW 



In a paper presented at a 1965 institute for library 
school "administrators, Raynard C. Swank, Dean ot the School 
of Librarianship at the University of California (Berkeley) , 
indicated that a number of changes in library practice held 
important implications for the education of librarians 
(Swank, 1965) i One of the four trends identified by Swank 
was "the emergence of additional, exacting specialization in 
librarianship, especially in the area of information 
science, including operations research, systems analysis, 
and mechanization." The importance of this one factor was 
underscored by the fact that the major part of his remarks 
dealt with the problem of the place, and" content of 
specialized education in the. library school curriculum. 

Swank proposed that library schools had a number of 
choices they could make concerning^ this problem, including 
the decision to niinimize . the core curriculum in order to 
allow more time for specialization, or the preservation of 
the core at the expense of special education. A third 
alternative, which Swank acknowledged was being tried at a 
number of schools, was the development of a post-master's 
(non-doctorate) program for specialists. Under this 
program, individuals would undertake academic preparation 
for their specialty after completion of the master's degree^ 
A number of recent reports and studies support the 
development of specialist programs while acknowledging their 
areas of initial weakness (Dan ton, 1969 ; Fryden, 19b9 ; 
Lowrie, 1964; Vainstein, 1968). . 

The fourth alternative, as developed at California^ is 
a fifth-year program in a designated specialty that 
parallels the more traditional library science curriculum. 
Other possible solutions to the problem of specialization 
are on the- job- training and, as Shera^^ suggested , letting 
"the specialists be trained in other " schools with^ the 
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essentials of librarianship added to their program in 
capsule forni" (Shera^ 196U) . 

Concern about specialized education has been evident 
almost from the beginning of formal library education. 
Ernest J, Reece (1936) in his excellent analysis of the 
evolution of the library school curriculum^ traces the early 
introduction of ''specialized" courses in various library 
schools. He notes, however, that in some cases this 
introduction resulted in the building of ' the basic 
curriculum "not in anticipation of library work as a whole, 
as has been the design generally, but with reference to 
service in a specific kind of library." 

Prior , to Reece's study, Charles C. Williamson (1932) 
had pronounced that specialization appeared to be desirable 
since it produced "a reasonable degree of efficiency in 
library service," He went on to note, however, that: 

" The opinion is very widely held . . . 
that while the first year of study 
should be general and basic, the second 

year should be definitely and even , 

X minutely specialized in the field in 
which the student is to take up 'his 
work. 



In addition, Williamson envisioned that this specialization 
would take place after the first general course had been 
completed and a year of experience in a library had been 
gained. The areas of special study which Williamson 
acknowledged were (1) school librarianship; (2) special 
reference and research work in academic libraries; (3) work 
with children ; (4 ) cataloging and classification ; (5) 
administration; and (6) work in business libraries, / 

Numerous meetings and institutes have been held to 
discuss the problems of education for librarianship, with 
typical inclusion of the subject of specialization. An 
extensive body of literature has been devoted to librarians' 
calls for more precise specialization in the curriculum to 
prepare for the variety of specializations developed in 
library practice. Some librarians, however, feel that 
certain specialties can be learned on the job, Ralph Munn 
(19U9) , for example, expressed his belief that for some 
activities "an aptitude, an interest, and a willingness to 
sit up nights with some *of the library's own books are the 
only real requirement," A review -of much of 'this literature 
reveals a number of trends, 

First,^ the number of specialties which library schools 
cover seems to grow daily and has ^increased to include 
almost every conceivable activity, type of library, subject 
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area^ or type of clientele served* To* Williamson « 3 rather 
modest list have been added 'such areas as medical, law and 
science librarianship; . county, regional and systems library 
administration; subject and »«area" bibliography; media knd 
audiovisual services; public relations and 'personnel 
janagement; information "service and information science* 
Typically the library school curriculum has expanded by the 
addition of one or more coUtses as electives in .each area of 
.specialty, crowding the traditional library school program. 
\to obscure the core course areas (Winger, 1965; Leigh, 19^U;* 
L. Cohen and Craven, 1960) • 

A second trend is the relatively common acknowledgement 
that a basic core exists but that specialization is an, 
extension beyond this core. The discussion, then, is not a 
matter of general versus specialization but leather a concern 
for identifying ' the point at which specialization should 
take place. Such concepn has led to frequent criticism of 
the- curriculum in the preparation of ^special (Ja<^kson, 

1967) , school (Darlijiy, V961) and aca^demic librarians 
(Muller, 1967). Others have expressed interest in assuring 
the proper balance between »»core»< and specialization in the 
educational preparation of adult education specialists 
(Asheim, 195b; fJonroe, 1959),' young adult librarians (Hatch, 

1968) ^ law librarians (H. Cohen, 1962) and various aspects 
of healthy science libraridTnship (Lieberman, 1968). 

As, the stress on the unique content of the 
specialization grows under the pressure of demand from the 
practitioners, library" education has begun to develop 
specialize'd programs toi replace the general program of 
library - education. SchooT libra rianship (Henne, 196U ; 
■Janke, 196^1) and information science programs (Heilpriri, 
1965; International Conference on Education for Scientific 
Information Work, 1967; Taylar, 196U, 1957) have been, 
developed as independent programs, paralleling the 
traditional library science track but focussed on the single 
specializatiolh. The establishment of such independent 
programs, howevej, does not solve the problem of contejit or 
balance between core and specialization. 

Opinions and experiences of various librarians >nd 
educators, rather than research^ have formed the basis fo,r 
much of the discussion of specialization in the curriculum. 
Lowell A. Martin (1957) and Reece (1965) have prepared- 
comprehensive surveys of the research done in education for 
librarianship. A review of both papers, as well as of the 
work completed since Reece's report, indicates) that few 
empirical studies have been undertaken which explicitly 
address themselves to the problem of general and^ specializea 
education and^ its relationship to professional proficiency. 
The studies that are .pertinent to the question under 
consideration have been grouped, for convenience, in^to five 
general categories which repr^esent different research' 
approaches. - ' . 
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\ The first group consists of the omnibus-type survey of 
the general condition of library educa^tion. The most 
noteworthy are those by Williamson (1923), Reece (1936) alid- 
Leigh (1952) • Thesp three , reports have had a direct impact 
on the structure and content 'of library school programs and 
further research of this type should incorporate study of 
general and specialized education* A second group of 
research efforts consists of the studies undertaken to 
develop library school curricula on the basis of job 
analysis* Among this group are the works of W- W* Charters 
(1927), Reece (1949), and Dorothy E* Ryan (1950). A recent 
effort by James Liesener (1967) to validate" the core conqept 
using job analysis is of particular interest a;nd is 
discussed more fully in the next section, A third, although 
some what ^smaller , group of studies have taken as their focus 
the evaluation af job performance, by library . school 
graduates^ in comparison with individuals lacking such, 
pxeparation. ' Although not directly aimed at. the central 
problem of this paper the studies by John. A, McCrossan 
(1967) and Charles A. Bunge (1967) represent this type of 
evaluative approach and also offer some general evidence of 
the validity of a part*' of t*he core in -professional 
education. The study of personnel in public library 
inner-city service by Margaret E« Monroe (1970) exajnines the 
patterns of job performance in relation to patterns of' 
professional education* 

The f.ourtlK group of studies is aimed at determining the 
attitude of librarians towards their ^ professional 
prepara.tion in terras of their job requirements* ^The studies 
PY Isabel Nichol . (1942) and Edward A, Wight (1945) were 
limited to graduates of two specific schools and were 
intended to be used in the evaluation of their curricula* 
The survey by Marie A. Long (1965), on . the other hand, 
covers a specific type 'of \librarian (the state library* 
con^sultant) and contains data which reflect ,on the adequacy 
of a number of library school programs. The conclu/isiono of 
this study, as they pertain to the educational pr^'paration 
of librarians, JLs also included in the section following. 

The study by Anna C. Hall (1968), also discussed below, 
is . the single representative of a fifth category. This 
study analyzes" the subf^tantive knowledge needed to perf o.rm 
specific public services through cantent analysis of reports 
of service experts as observers. This research /technique 
has b^en' found to be useful in other disciplii^'es and has 
be^n applied here for the first time to librarianship. 

IllISS lESSSHt fStudieS;. Marie Long's The Stite Library 
^oilSMliSIlt Wofi represents one attempt to e/xplore the 
work of a special type of librarian. The survey describes 
the state library consultant in terms' of educational 




preparation^ dutiRS arvd attitudes. T,he report alsa includes 
a list of subject fields t'hat the consultants fojaiid to be 
helpful ' in their work and a' second list o£ courses which 
they felt: would be useful and would"* increase their 
effectiveness* Although elements of library science were 
ranked, high on^ each list^ it was also evident-, that 
aairnTstration^ social studies, and commU'nicatiohs ski^ 
were considered important* Mrs* Long' s conclusion is, in 
wany ways, ati indictment of the education preparation of 
this one group, and suggests the need for a second 
professional year of specialized study once- the' prof essional 
specialization has, been chosen: * ^ ks^ 

, » Since th^y considered consulting "late, 

often some time after completing their* ' ^ 
' formal education, 'consultants generally ' 

lack special preparation for consulting ' ^ 

work. Indeed, there iS- some reason to 
believe that their formal education was an 
many ways inappropriate for the special 
woric they later chose; while courses in 
the social sciences were most often 
mentioned by consultants as helpfu-l" in 
their, work,, most of them majored in the 
^ humanities. Neither had consultants had 
any special training ' in consulting, 
methods. " • , 

^ A* second study pf pajrticuldt interest ^ is' 1 JAmes 
Liesener's An Em]3irical -^est of the Valid xt^ of .the^ Core 
Concept in Preparation^ of ii^IS^iSSS* this 

study ,{^Liesener^ (1967) "com-pares the specific subject, matter 
which was recommended as tjhe essential core at the 1953 
Chicago Conference (Asheim, 196^) and tjie subjecV matter 
relative to the job descriptions* made for one academic 
library. Although some of the core concepts were fou.nd to 
be valid, t!his study raises, s6me serious reservations about 
much of the' core. Liesener also finds the method of job 
description somewhat wanting as a means of determining the* 
"knowledge base" of various prafcssipnal university library 
positions. 

Certain problems regarding the use of 
. job analysis as a method for verifying^ . 
. the need for knt>.wledge of the/core woie 
rcvpaled during the process of the 
investigation. A thorough -j^ji analysis 
can /eveal the tasks performed in very 
' detailed fashign.but freguently a igreat 
deal of subjective judgment is required ^ 
to determine precisely tho knowledge 
specifications needed' to- - perform the 
tasks. ' The need for a more - objective 
and precise inetho'd for determining job 
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specifications for librarians was felt 
very keenly in this investigation and 
strongly suggests itself as a worthy 
area for further research* 

This reservation is reminiscent of the concern' 
expressed' by Leon Carnovsky (1960)^ seven years earlier: 

The trouble' with the activity analysis 
' approach is that it may be regarded in a much 
too literal and superficial way* Many 
, activities^ altogether indispensable in the 
smooth functioning ' of libraries^ ' are 
readily — indeed better — learned on '^he job. 
If routinesr charging systems^ and 
superficial administrative procjsdures are 
codified at all^ they belong properly in a 
library^s staff ^ manual and not in the 
curriculum of a library school in , a 
university. This is not \to condemn activity 
analysis as a basis for ' curriculum 
construction; it is merely to imply that 
activities should be truly ^al^zed, not 
merely described; and in such analysis the 
elements that call for judgment and 
background should be identified and 
incorporated in the curricul\im* 

\ 

While neither goal has been achieved — job description 
based on knowledge n^eds or curriculum construction based on 
knowledge required — one effort to determine the 
appropriateness of present library school educatibn to 
professional activities ha's been reported by Hall (1968) • 
The specific objectives of the 'study v^ere to determine what 
knowledge was necessary to perform a few select public 
service activities, to structure this knowledge into a 
taxonomy of educational objectives and to measure the degree 
' ;.c which library education accomplished these needs* While 
^r:f.- research does not cover every, aspect of librarianship 
* (as the author acknowledged) , the method, conclusions and 
recommendations deserve Consideration from anyone attempting 
furtjier research in- this ^ area. By design^ Mrs* Hall*i5 
research was limited to education in library schools but the 
analysis of job performance indicated knowledge acquired 
from 'otr.^r disciplines* Her finaT conclusions are critical 
,of both graduate library education an^ of the unstructured 
nature of the undergraduate programs* 
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SUMMARY AND EVALUATION OF THE HISTORICAL REVIEW 
~ 

This t/rief review of the interest in reaching a 
desirable balance between the^ general (core) and specialized 
ccoponents of th^e librarian's professional education has 
revealed a number of trends and shortcomings* In the eyarly 
history* of library education^ concern over the adequacy of 
the program w<\s followed up with a number of lanaraark 
studies. ' Efforts were made to relate the content of the 
curriculum to practice, although the methods used ma;^ not 
have been sophisticated. In the period following World War 
II there was a greater concern with formdlizing the l,evel at 
w^hich the specialized ^program/ was undertaken, while less 
attention was paid to the conten't. Conference proceedings 
and written reports outweighefd in volume the much' smaller 
amount of empirical evidence tliat was secured. /The few 
formal studies that were done /tended to indicate w/eaknesses 
in achieving expertness in either the general or specialized 
areas of education. / / 

Part of i^he«problem may h4ive been that once certain 
specialties *|ere identif ied-r-usuadly by type of ' library or 
type of clientele — the needed/ development and elaboration of 
curriculum w^s slighted. /further levels or ; degrees of 
specialization within these categories were not /delineated. 
No study seems to have be^n undertaken, for example, that 
would compar^e ' the tvpe of kijiowTedge necessary / to perform 
reference functions in l^irg^ academic librarie^ in contrast 
to large public li braries. yhe ambitious research program 
of school and jchildren* s librarians described by Ruth Ersted 
(19U9), on the other hand, envisioned a "whol,/e series of ■ 
questions which were to ^e studied. ' While much of the 
program was not completed asisuch, three correlated topics 
served as the ibasis for master's theses at the- University of 
Chicac/o in the early 19!d0's YButler, 1953; Ersted, 19S1; 
Fenwick, 1951i) . r>evelopment\ • in the 1960«s of specialist 
programs as advanced leve.ls \of professional study seem 
currently to provide a potential solution to the problem. 

^ Also evident from a review \of the literature is the 
growing realization that curriculum construction must be 

Ibased on an un4erstanding of the knowledge required for 
professional iprof iciency and \|:annot be - liraitTed to an 

jevaluation of technical skills alone. This : calls for the 
development of', new approaches fpr evaluating professional 
activities; simple job description:^ will not suffice. 

Another prd.blem area is the ever-present question about 
the desirable lundergradua te subje^ct specialization in 
preparation for; librarianship. Traditionally, it has been 
assumed that a liberal arts education is required. Although 
this may be true, the variety oti disciplines within the 
"liberal arts" is so great that the term has lost most of 
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its\meaning* There is an evident trend towards emphasis on 
mathematics^ the natural sciences and the social sciences 
but analysis of the appropriateness of this emphasis has 
never been made* 



TENTATIVE SOLUTIONS AND ABEAS FOR RESEARCH 



^2L P§Iil}iii2Ii Terms. 

Discussing the problem in the context of the mission of 
particular library education program^ "general library 
education" is represented by the multi-purpose programs and 
"specialized library education" by the single-purpose 
programs, within the graduate multi-purpose program 
schools^ the master's program typically represents "general 
library education" while advanced study programs 
(specialist and/or doctoral) represent "specialized library 
education." In the context of the typical master's program^ 
assumptions have been made that the "core courses" represent 
general library education^ and that' electives supply the 
"specialization" (Asheim^ 1954). A fourth context for 
definition may lie in the course programs of individual 
students and in the "general" versus "specialLz^ed" impact of 
their . course sequences. The question may be whether "the 
specialist" is the product of "specialized" library 
education. Differentiations , among . these meanings of 
"specialized education" will hasten communication and 
problem solution. 

Further definition is needed of "specialties^" the 
areas around ^ which library education /might structure 
specialized provjrams. flow stable are the specializations in 
the field of practice? To what extent do they guide library 
education? Does a specialty consist of the special contexts 
of use and special groups of users; ot the special subject 
matters and collections, or of the unique library functions^ 
operations and techniques? Are there specializations at the 
advanced level of "core" areas^ such as reference or 
cataloging? Does specialization represent unique function 
or a level of excellence in practice? Clarification of 
these concepts will open up a variety of .aspects of the 
problem which can then be dealt with more manageably. 

The Structure of Specialized Library Education vis a vis 
GSHSISi hLhE^Ll Ji^iication. 

Specializations of different aspects of librarianship 
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have developed different educatrbnal patterns; whether these 
are due to historical accident or to innate necessity.- needs 
exploration, ^'General** library education, beyond the 
concept of "core courses," needs description and analysis* 
The extent to which typical programs of both "general" and 
"specialized" approaches avail themselves of the emphases, 
courses or materials of the alternate approach should be 
analyzed. Greater concreteness will strengthen the basis 
for choice of educational approach. 

Undergraduate library education has been examined in 
the past primarily in terms of its economic necessity . for 
society and for the student. Because school librarianship 
is the prime focus of this level of professional education , 
the undergraduate program in this field should be compared 
with master's (both general and specialized) and with 
specialist (intermediate degree level) proijrams for content 
and for competence of their graduates in school 
librarianship (American Library Association, 1958) • The 
skills and techniques orientation of most early 
specialization seems outmoded for professional librarians 
who must be flexible in function and perspective in ' a 
rapidly changing society (Truman, 1964). Stabilization and 
articulation of the varied levels of preparation for school . 
librarianship should result. 

The rationale for single-purpose graduate library 
education programs has not been developed. Neither the 
accrediting agency nor developing programs have put 
single-purpose professional education to the test. 
Examination of a group of single-purpose graduate programs, 
whether in school librarianship- or information science, 
should be ^undertaken for development of the needed 
rationale. The lack of standards for single-purpose 
programs is a serious limitation, and once a rationale is 
articulated, standards should be developed. whether 
standards for single-purpose programs can be generalized to 
cover all types of programs should be explored. 
Consideration should be given to a pattern of specialized 
education at advance levels related to a multi-purpor.e 
Kaster*s library education program. 

The structure of specialization within the framework of 
"general" library education programs at the Master's level 
needs study. The wide range among schools in the 
proportions of required (presumably "core") courses and 
elective courses can only be guessed; how students avail 
themselves of elect ives (tor smorgasbord or specialization) 
has never been analyzed, nor has the effectiveness of this 
self-selective approach to specialization been studied. 
Analysis here of the differences tliat may exist between 
curriculum structure and student experience of the 
curriculum may assist in planning. 
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The developaent of some relatively new Master's level 
programs with exclusive focus on "general" library education 
aerits not only a fresh delineation of the rationale for 
such programs but also an evaluation of competence of their 
graduates on the job as compared with those functioning in 
similar positions from specialized library education 
programs. 

The recent studies by Fryden (1969) and by Danton 
(1969) of Specialist (intermediate degree) programs, provide 
us with a broad picture of these programs that are designed 
specifically to build on traditional library education at 
the Master's level by an additional year of study that 
supports and strengthens the professional specialty of the 
student. The data from these two studies, while summarized 
to describe the range of policy and program, have not 
identified excellence and weakness nor particularized 
promising programs of varionis rationales and substance. 
Lowrie's study (196U, 1966) of a single purpose program 
suggests an area for comparative analysis. Such further 
study, in an evaluative context, is needed for development 
of standards and guidance to these new programs . 

The case for development of specialization at the 
doctoral level is emerging against a traditional background 
of general library educa<"ion at the doctoral level 
(Carnovsky, 1967; Swank, 1967). Perhaps at the doctoral 
level the rephrasing of the question from stark alternatives 
to matters of degree in' emphasis is not relevant. The 
questions of specialization are intimately tied to questions 
of purpose of the doctoral program, and responses on 
specialisation will vary with the program goals of research, 
teaching or professional practice. Elucidation of the 
choice of specialization or general programs in relation to 
these goals is "essential. 

Another element in the structure of specialized library 
education is the question of articulation of the ,levels of 
specialization. Is there a sequence of 

general-to-specialized education? Experience has shown the 
importance and the difficulty of moving stud;ents with 
undergraduate specialized education into general library 
education. Does 4^arly specialization assume ' an early 
conclusion of professional education? What is the role of 
continuing education? The profession has done no planning 
for sequence of education , and the question of 
specialization is an important concern in such planning. 

Specializations grow out of the combinatoTons of 
knowledge and talents of individuals, and specialized 
library education rests, in large part, on the backgrounds 
which its students bring to the study of librarianship . 
Study of the academic and professional fields related to 
particular areas of specialization are needed. The Allerton 
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Park Conference report on "Training Needs of Librarians 
Doing Adult Education Work" (Asheinir 1955) is illustrative 
of one approach to such elucidation in educational planning* 
A decade ago special librarianship posed the problem in 
terms of alternatives: subject background vs. library 
education, and concluded on the whole that both were needed* 
School librarianship is guided by state certification laws 
-on this matter* Tighter analysis and evaluation of this 
question is necessary for career counseling and standards 
development* Consideration of the levels of subject 
background (e*g* medical science) or understanding of the 
user (e.g* physicians and hospital practice) required for 
specific specialties must be . developed with attention to 
optimum sequence of study in library education and related 
fields* 

The role of library education as the nexus for 
interdisciplinary study at Waster's and advanced levels (in 
information science, in management and' administration, in 
education services, etc*) needs exploration* 

Library education's responsibility for preparing 
personnel with specialties rooted outside librarianship in 
b.usiness administration, public relations, reading, adult 
education, etc* needs exploration* These specialties, while 
needed by the library, have not been fUlly incorporated into 
library education. To' what extent are their concepts, 
bodies of knowledge, techniques so incorporated? What is 
the desirable role ot - library education in regard to 
preparation in these specialties? 

^MEliSiJiili!! ^Scl Mgiho^oloqy 

A weakn^s in conceptualization of curriculum as a 
cluster of courses rather than as a pro'gram sequence is 
especially troublesome in the area of specialized education* 
Typically school librarianship has gone farthest in 
education of "sequence" and "program", with the new field of 
information science establishing comparable , levels of 
precision* The <factqrs that work against early 

specialization in the field of practice (heed for personal 
mobility geographically, late maturing of professional 
interests, etc*) make strict requirements in course sequence 
a difficulty* The traditional concept that the able student, 
with general library education (or the able student with any 
kind ""of "acQreditable" library education) can teach himself 
the specialties as his need arises' is now being challenged* 
Studies of optimum program sequence in particular Sreas of 
specialization are needed* 

Specialized- library education, far more than general 
library education, has traditionally a field work or 
internship component* Library education in the last 
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generation has tended to drop this program element^ but now 
is exploring its reinstitution. Analysis of the relative 
effectiveness of the practice experience at different levels 
of study and at varying levels of -responsibility are needed 
for particular fields of specialized education. Examination 
of the practicuiB in related pr.of essional disciplines for the 
structure of the experience and for the elements oi 
effectiveness is needed immediately,^ 

Anc^lysis of the elements of general library education 
in the "core courses" as proposed and as actually taught 
would help to measure the ^gap between the concept of general* 
library education ard its actuality. Exploration of the 
body of professional knowledge that is presented in terms .of 
"general librarianship" will provide an assessment of the 
resources upon which such general library education ' can 
build. "General librarianship: rayth or reality". must be 
concretely explored. 

The relationship of general courses to specialized 
courses in the Master's program may usefully be elucidated. 
Case studies may begin to build a picture of current 
practice in ■ articulation of these * two aspects of the 
Master 's program. 

Thg Minion 2i Sfi^ Specialized Librdrj[ Education to 

The delineation of need for specialist education in 
library practice is a first step, which associations 
representing all types of libraries. havQ engaged in for 
current manpower studies. The precise task descriptions 
that incorporate the new concepts, new "technologies, and new 
service relationships remain to be developed. Once the 
positions of library clerk, library technical assistant and 
library assistant of the Asheim manpower structure have been 
realized, the revision of the specialties in librarianship 
(and their effect on library education) can become -precise. 
It seems likely that* all aspects of library 'service will 
have their professional functions. Both general and 
specialized library education must be restructured for 
education of what is generally referred to as "the 'new 
breed" of librarian. 

If specialized library education be designed to meet 
the needs of the field of practice, evaluation must be made 
of the effectiveness of such programs in meeting these 
needs. The influence of factors of mobility, change in 
professional interests, and so on raus'o be measured. 
Similarly the specialized work of graduates of general 
library education programs must- be compared with that of 
graduates of specialized programs in meeting the needs of 
the practicing field. 
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study of the sources of ^leadership in the professional 
specialties must evaluate the general and specialized 
library education programs from which the leaders come. The 
quality of leadership from the different programs might be 
analyzed for its relationship to specific « elements in the 
program. 

J 



RESEARCH APPROACHES 



Ideally^ it wxiuld be desirable to distinguish the kinds 
of background knowledge that all librarians need (the basic 
educational preparation) and the types of knowledge required 
by the various specialists in order to perform library 
services and operations in an efficient and effective 
ma.nner. As an example^ a group of librarians representing a 
variety of specialties could be studied in order to 
determinp what Ano wledge is needed in order to. perform their 
work. The elements of knowledge common to all groups would 
represent the Vcore" or general educational needs and those 
types of knovriedge unique to each specialty would identify 
the "specialized Vducation necessary. ^ 

This approacrTv J^o^ever^ presents three specific 
problems that must be^c^n^ir^ered* Firsts various personal* 
characteristics must be c^trolled in order ,to determine the 
relationship between knowledge and performance. This could 
be accomplished by employing a number of tests which measure 
aptitude^ intelligence^ personality^ etc. Tho second 
problem involves the establishment of a method to identify 
and categorize the components of the knowledg.e base. One 
method^ the critical incident approach^ has been employed by 
Hall (1968) • Although job analysis has been found wanting^ 
the limitation may have been in the level of analysis 
(frequently task description) rather than the technique 
itself. The question is not what the cataloqer does but: 
in the performance of his work^ what knowledge does the 
cataloger need? The same question can be asked of the 
science bibliographer or the children's librarian. Once 
this is known the question can be asked: how can this 
>^knowledge he provided most efficiently to the future 
librarian? Finally^ it would be necessary to develop 
methods for obtaining objective measures of " professional 
proficiency." Surprisingly little research has been done in 
this area and further studies are imperative if library 
education is to be solidly based. 

It seems evident that almost all professions^ j.n the 
process of growth and development^ reach a point where the 
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question of . balance between general and specialized 
education is debated. The literature of some of, these 
professions should be reviewed in depth to deteriine the 
techniques^ and procedures followed ^nd their applicability 
to the problem's of librarianship. It is suggested that one 
specific area that might be studied is the work of the 
American Society for Engineering Education (ASEE) • A number 
of studies by this organization have been identified by 
Arnsby (1955) • The major curriculum study in social work 
completed by Boehra C1959) for the "Council on Social Work 
Education offers another source for comparative study* 
Education^, medicine^ theology^ law^ among many others^ may 
prove rj-ch resources for conceptualizing "specialization.** 

Besearch into the areas outlined here w ill " of ten be 
dependent upon background in curriculum construction , 
learning psychology and a variety of researcli' methods. Team 
efforts by librarians and other experts^ therefore^ is 
anticipated. Research strategies > may be sought in the 
studies of related prof essions^ not only hastening sound 
inquiry on tested approaches^ but also developing bases for 
comparisons, with, and insights from^ other fields. 



NOTES 



(1) Casswellr Hollis. "The Generalist^ His Uniqua 
Contributions." Education Leadership. ^ 24. (December^ 
1966) . 213. 

(2) Hinthrop^ Henry. "Specialization and Intellectual 
Integration in Library Education."" Educational Theorj^. 
217. (Januaryr 1967). 26. 
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ABSTRACT 



While ' there is agreement that librajry automation and 
information science should be integrated into th^ library 
school program at the master's levels most ALA accredited 
library sichools now offer one or more separate courses on 
these topics* Before library automation and information 
science can be integrat,ed into the library ; school program, a 
number ,6f questions need to be answered. These include: 

Shouid\ these 



what s^pdcific subjects should be taugh^? 
subjects be taught on a theoretical and/or applied \basis? 
Should these subjects be integrated within* the exist-ing or a 
rev/ised curriculum? , How should these subjects be taught and 
by/ whom? What edlucatiprial background is * required 05 the 
students? What" aspects of these subjects shoui^ be 
pre-requisite for entering the program, taught oi^ ri 
non-credit basis, and taught for credit? What the 
required length of the program? What teaching aids should 
be developed?"^ The integration of indexing within , the 
existing library school curriculum is discussed as. an 
example of a specific tesearch project. 
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PROBiEM DEFINITION- 



In reviewing ^ the literature and in considering my 
topic^ I have dealt primarily with the questions of what to 
teach ana with what desired objectives, and in what context 
this teaching should be done and what should be the 
background of th^e teacher and the student. The context in 
which the teaching is to be done is the master's level 
library school curriculum, either as presently constituted 
or in revised form. This is the fifth-year program in the 
U. S. for librarians-to-'be who seek employment as beginning 
librarians in academic, public, school, or special 
libraries*. Library automation is defined as the use of data 
processing" and other equipment in libraries. The following^ 
definition (American Society for Information Science, 1968} 
of information science is used in this report: 

"As a discipline. Information Science investigates the 
properties and behavior of information, the forces 'that 
govern the transfer process, and the technology required to 
process information for optimum accessibility and use. Its 
interests include information representations in both 
natural and artificial systems; the use of codes .for 
efficient message transmission, storage and recall; and the 
study of information processing devices and techniques such 
as computers and their programming systems. 

••It is an interdisciplinary field derived from and 
related to mathematics, logic, linguistics, psychology, 
computer technology, operations research, librarians hip, the 
graphic arts, communications , management, and similar 
fields. 

"Information Science has both a pu|e science component, 
which inquires into the subject without regard to 
application^ and an applied science component, which 
develops services and products. " 

It is not surprising that the other nide topics in this 
project are directly or indirectly related to my assigned 
topic. I have chosen either ''to ignore or not to treat in 
Eiiy detail topics that are likely to be covered extensively 
in the other project reports. For^ this reason little is 
said about general versus speciali7ed education.' I have 
chosen as my concern the fifth year program for general is ts. 
For the same reasons, instructional methodology, library 
school faculty and f;tudents are not given much attention, 
though these are, of course, important aspects of my topic, 
l^hat could not disregarded and in fact loomed large in 

the background is the function of the librarian and the 
library school program at the master's level, both today and 
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in the future, near and distant. My own opinions on these 
subjects are well summarized in the following quotations 
fro» a recent report by Lester Asheia (1968): 

»». . . the tern 'librarian' (is used) to designate 
those who are gualified- by background and training to go 
beyond the level of application of' established rules and' 
techniques to the ana-lysis of library probleas foraulation 
of original and creative solutions for them." (p. 1096) • 

"The objectives (of the new masters' programs) should 
be to prepare people, not simply to keep libraries operating 
at theic present levels, but to anticipate and engineer the 
changes and- improvement required to' move the profession 
forward." (p. 1102). 



HISTORICAL RECpaD 

The literature pn teaching Library automation and 
i^iformation science was reviewed ' to answer the following 
questions, which also serve as subheadings in this part of 
the report: 

♦ What to teach and with what desired effect?' 

♦ Hhere in the program should these topics be taught? 

♦ How to teach these topics? 

♦ Who should be taught and who should teach these topics? 



What To Teach And With What Desired Eff§2i2 

Asheiro (1968, p. 1104) maKes the following comments on 
this subject: 

»»The introduction of electronic computers and o\ther 
mechanized equipment and devirres does not alter basic aiP3 
of library service, however much they may affect the storage 
and retrieval of data, the reproduction of materials, the 
efficient performance of certain routines and procedures, 
and the possibility of new and expanded services. The new 
machines represent new tools which may (ox in some cases may 
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not) prove useful in meeting those aims. Nevertheless, the 
potentialities of the machine and the "new approaches to 
library and information service - that they make possible 
represent an area of understanding 'essejvtia.l to those who 
wish to perform effectively in the libraries of today or 
design the libraries of tomorrow.' For tha,t reason, a great 
deal of the traditional content of library school, courses 
will have to be revised to accommodate changes that are 
already here or are soon to come". 

Taylor, who developed an in:^^mation science program 
outside of a library school, characterizes areas of 
interaction between librarianship and information science on 
one hand and engineering on the other, as being the areas of 
systems analysis^ environmental context, information 
channels, the ^ naming," labelling, and classifica^tion 
processes, and man-systems' interaction. He believes that 
information \ science offers a much broader view of 
librarianship and foresees an entirely new library school 
curriculum , with course groupings based on the^ five areas 
listed above rather than by types of libraries {Taylor, 
1967) • In 1961, Robert Hayes recorded his personal belief 
that information science will become an integral part of the 
librarian's profeission and oper^^tio'nal responsibility, and 
that it represents' ,the theoretical, if ^ not scientific, 
foundation of librarianship. He argues that the defining 
concern of information science is with understanding of the 
processes handling and communicating recorded 

information. This, Hayes states, is hezt achieved ' by' 
concentration on the development of methodologies for 
systems design, using the terms in ' the broadest sense. 
Methodologies listed by Hayes^ are user .study, ''ocabulary 
development, technical detail of internal system processes, 
file organization, intellectual problems in judgment of 
relevance and . screening of material, component and system 
evaluation, and organizational relationship, as for example 
bi^tween library and management. (Hayes, 196^4). In 1967, 
llayes described a course that includes some of these 
5>ubjects and that is required at the University of 
California (Los Angeles) library school of all Master of 
Library Science graduates. The course according to Hayes is 
a relatively elementary introduction to the principles of 
systems analysis and data processing, v/ith emphasis on those 
judgmental issues in evaluation with which the librarian 
should be concerned. The purpose of the course is to 
introduce the library school student to the technology of 
computing in such a way that he will see it in the total 
context of library purposes and goals. The emphasis of the 
course is therefore on the syst'^ms approach. Hayes comments 
that library school students generally lack the technical 
background for da'ta processing work as such, yet, as library 
school graduates, they. wi]^l find themselves^in a world where 
that technology will play an increasingly important role. 
They must be giveh sufficient orientation to be able to fit 
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' data ^ processing into *the context of library goals and 
purposes* The intent of the introductory course on this 
subject is to bridge the gap between their existing 
background and their future work* (Hayes, 1967) • The 
University of Toronto School of Library Science's position 
on this matter is stated by Kurmey* He writes that his 
school recognizes its responsibility to faiiliarize 
librarians with systems analysis and related disciplines 
utilized ill library systems planning and to acquaint 
librarians with the powerful capabilities of the coaputer in 
libraries (Kurmey/ 1966). 

^ «■> 
what do library schools tiaach in the way of library 
automation and informati on sci ence? , In a questionnaire 
survey of library school programs conducted by Schick, one 
question asked whether the school offers a separate course 
or courses on library automation and/or information science* 
Thirty-two out of 4*2 of the reporting ALA accredited library 
schools in. the 0. S. and Canada responded that they offered 
in the . academic year 1966-67 separate courses dealing with 
these topics. Fifteen non-accredited libta^ry schools also 
offered such courses {Schick,, 1968). This survey will be 
updated for the 1968-69 academic year, according to a recent 
announcement by the U. S. Office of Education (1969)'. Hayes 
(1967) lists course offerings in these areas by library 
schools as well as .other schools under the following 
headings: 

(1) Methods analysis for librarians including library 
systems analysis. 

(2) Information retrieval wi,th emphasis on mechanization 
and data processing in the library. * 

(3) Inforsation systems analysis with emphasis on systems^ 
methodology to different information problems. 

{k) Information science research emphasis. 

Rees (1969) categorizes courses in library automation 
and information science into the following three areas: 

Atea I. Library automation (systems^ analysis, computer and 
allied hardware, theory and application of- automation 
to library processes and procedures such as 
acquisition, serials, circulation con'r.rol or catalog 
production) . 

Area !!• Documentation and information storage and 
retrieval systems (design of retrieval systems, subject 
analysis, abstracting and indexing, structure of index 
language, file organization, question analysis, search 
strategy r dissemination, translation, testing and 
* ^ evaluation) . 
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Area III* Information science research tnethodology (basic 
principles and tools of mathematicsr logic ^ 
linguistics, statistics , psychology, and other 
disciplines and their application to the investigation 
of library-based and comitinication- related phenomena) . 

There are difficulties in conducting surveys of course 
offerings in library automation and information science,, as 
is pointed out by Bees. He states that it is difficult >to 
relate course titles with course content. This is caused by 
the lack of agreement as to the definition of documentation, 
information retrieval, information science, and library 
automation. Rees jcioncludes that the major response of 
library education to the communication revolution has been 
to add courses in library ' automation and information 
retrieval. The educational emphasis has decidedly been upon 
the applied aspect of information science. A concerted 
effort has been and continues to be laade in the provision of 
educational offerings designed to give students a knowledge 
of computers and allied hardware and their applications to 
library procedures. At the same time, an attempt is made to 
teach the structure of retrieval systems and their relevance' 
to librarianship. (Rees, 1969). 



' Ell® IS In Ih^ ££23^51 Should These Topics Be Taught? 

The^-e seems to be agreement that library automation and 
information science should be \ntegrated into the library 
school curriculum. Swank (1967) reflects thxs view but 
points out that the new, integrated program, cannot be 
completed in one year of graduate study. His guess is that 
one would, have to plan for two full years of graduate study. 
Bines (1967) suggest that the entire curriculum should be 
broadened so that almost every course is to include modern 
retrieval methods, science, and technology. This is also 
Asheira's opinion. He states that a great deal of the 
traditional content of the library school courses will 'have 
to be revised to accommodate changes that are already here 
or are soon to come. It is not enough for a library school 
to add a course in documentation or information science to 
its existi^ng program. Asheim believes that the role of ^ the 
new devices, the impact of new approaches upon traditional 
methods, and the implications for new services or better 
performance oOf current functions should be assimilated into 
the entire curriculum, enriching every course where it is 
pertinent (Asheim, 1968).. 

fioji l2 I^ach These Topics? 

Gull wrote in 1965 that during the preceding five years 
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there had been considerable experiaenta'tion *and changes in 
librarianship but the effect of these changiss had not yet 
been widespread enough to produce a settled body of practice 
and , knowledge which faculty . could use as. the foundation for 
its teaching. There were no textbooks suitable for courses 
in the field. There were almost no comprehensive articles 
or good reviews (Gull, 1965) • Rees and Saracevic, writing 
in 1965, also point to the absence of texts as one of the 
problems of teaching in this field (Rees and Saracevic, 
1965)* There are a number of films that may be used as 
teaching aids (Slaven, 1968)* 

Demonstrations,^ exercises, and hands-on experience with 
information systems have been used or suggjssted by several 
writers. Western Reserve University's Comparative Systems 
Laboratory was used in connection with a course in 
information storage and retrieval systems. The students* 
response was very favorable, partly because they were 
brought to the frontier of knowledge and partly because they 
were given the opportunity - to. partit:ipate in research 
(Saracevic, 1968). Batty (1967). suggests the use of a model 
of an indexing system to simulate real life experience. The 
model, which was not yet ready for use at the time of 
publication of the article, .is to be employed for 
demonstrations to elementary and large classes and for 
manipulation by advanced classes. The LEEP (I^ibrary 
Education Experimental Project) at Syracuse University 
provides a laboratory for library school students in which 
the Library of Congress MARC tapes are searched on the 
computer. (LEEP, 1969). O'Connor (1967) describes a series 
of 18 exercises that require a few hours to a few days and 
that deal primarily with indexing and abstracting. 



Who Should Be Taught And Who Should Teach Shese Topics? 

Arguments presented for including library automation 
arid information- science as re.quired topics in library 
^ schools are also arguments for exposing every library school 
' student to these topics. This presents pedagogical 
problems, as has been pointed out by Gull and. Hayes. Gull 
writes that the library school students have an insufficient 
background in mathematics, in logic, ^and' in science and 
technology. They are unacquainted with the management of 
large enterprises. As a result, the instructor must spend 
tine on material with which the student should be familiar 
before he reaches the information science course (Gull, 
1965). Hayes* comment that library school students 
generally lack the techi^ical background necessary for data 
processing work has already been mentioned (Hayes, 1967). 

Who should teach library automation and information 
science? Gull points to a prohlem that existed in 1965 and 
does not appear to have been solved today. He states that 
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the teacher of information science is usually either strong 
in librarianship but lack's background in matheraaticSr logic^ 
statistics and engineering or he has the subject background, 
but lacks knowledge of librarianship (Gull^ 1965) • 



SUMMARY AND EVALUATION OF HISTORICAL RECORD 

There seems to^ be agreement that all library school 
graduate students should be exposed to library automation 
and information science^ and ^surveys indicate that most 
accredited library schools offer at least one course, though 
it may 'not be required of all students,^ There is^ however^ 
little agreement on specific topics to be included and on 
testable behavioral objectives of this teaching* The topics 
under discussion can be divided into four parts: 

1* Li'brary automation — data processing^ data transmission^ 
reproduction^ microfilming^ and printing equipment in 
the library. ' 

2* Systeips studies — methodologies for designing and 
evaluating library services and procedures. 

3* Information ^storage and retrieval systems — abstracting, 
indexing, and selective dissemination of information. 

Information science research methodology — basic 
principles and tools of mathematics^ logic, 
linguistics^ statistics^ psychology aftd other 
disciplines and their applications to the investigation 
of library-bAsed and communication-related phenomena. 

Even if we can agree that the topics should be so 
characterized y a number of questions and unresolved problems 
remain. Should information scrence research methodology be 
taught as part of the master's program for general 
librarians? what aspects of the topics should be taught? 
Should experimental work in progress be included in , 
introductory courses? While there appears to be agreeme'nt 
in principle that library automation and information., science 
should be integrated into the curriculum instead of beng 
taught in separate courses, the practice is now to offer 
separate courses. If these 'topics are to be integrated^ 
should they be integrated into a curriculum based on^ courses 
that are offered today or should the curriculum be 
reconstructed along different ^ lines? Can a revised 
curriculum be offered in a calendar year and if not is it 
realistic to lengthen the program? Academe is noto.riously 
slow in instituting changes. Recent events on campus --may 
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provide a aore conducive atmosphere for change but research 
IS needed on' bo.thlwhat changes to make and how to bring theia 
about in the most efficient and effecti,ve way* There is 
also the question of the articulation of the revised 
generalist currilculum with the information science 
'specialist curricullum* . 

Teaching methodology is, of course, closely related to 
what is being taught and the latter must be specified first* 
'Complaints expressed in 1965 about lacks of texts are still 
valid to a large extent. The Annual Review of In for mation 
Science and Technology has been of assistance either as a 
text or as a tool f or^'selecting readings. Little appears to 
have been done as yet with programmed texts ' or 
computer-aided instruction programs. There are a number of 
*films that can be used as teaching aids. Exercises, 
demonstrations, and laboratories are being^ developed and 
used. And this brings me to the last two topics, the 
students -and the teachers. Gull's (1965) comments that 
students do not have the necessary background for learning 
these topics are probably still true today but may no longer . 
be true in a few years' when all college students are ^likely 
to be exposed . to computer programming and the necessary 
mathematics' as well* as logic. The teacher who i's not a 
spcialist in library automation and information scie'^nce and 
who .will have to. introduce , these topics into hip courses 
.will have to be helped by trainings programs, teaching aids^ 
or other means. • \ 

i 

j 
I 
t 

"ALTERNATE SOLUTIONS 

It is my considered opinion that we are not as yet 
'read^ to list fully developed alternate solutions, for the 
reasons brought out in the previous sections. , I have ^ 
therefore listed parts pr components of plans or solutions* 
Each of these parts or components can also vary. i:here is 
another argument for dealing with parts of solutions iinstead 
of fully formed ones. The traditional research approach is 
to divide complex problems into their component parts and to 
subject these parts to a critical examination-. The first 
three of the eight listed parts are dealt with in some 
detail in this section. 
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List of Components of Solution 

"a. Specific subjects to be taught. 



Appr6aches to teaching the subjects* 



c* Curricului structure* 

a. Teaching aethodology • What technique or coinbination of 
techniques should be used to teach the selected subjects? 

■> 

e* Required educational background ' of entering library 
school students. Will we have to change or supplement the 
requirement of an undergraduate major in t.he liberal arts? 

f. What aspects of the subject are to be taught for 
aca(3emic credit^ on a non-credit basis^ or required before 
admittance into the program? 



g. Length of program. Is one calendar year sufficien 
do we heed to- lengthen the prograB? 



or 



h. - Teachers of subjects. Will . we hav.e a genera'tion of 
teachers who^ will know both library science as well as 
library automation and information Science? If not^ how can 
we best retral'^the present generation of teachers? 



Specific subjects to be taught* 
» ^ 
Specific subjects tha't might be included in the 
curriculum are grouped under library automation-^ systems 
Sadies techniques^ inforaaiion . storage- and retrieval 
syst^emSr and inforoation science research methodology. The 
selection of the topics to be included in the curriculum andi 
the yfextent of coverage of the selected topics will depend 
upon the stat.e-of-the-^rt of both, the technology and ^ 
'""librarianship at the time the program is implemented and on 
the behavioral objectives of the program. Research needed 
to determine these factors is listed in the next section. 

1 . Library automation. 

a.) Equipment. 
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Data processing equipment (unit record equipment ; 
of frline use of computers) ; data transmission equipment 
(teletypewriters, / ^ telefacsimile equipment) ; 

microforaing equipment (microfilming cameras, microform 
readers and .printers) ; reprography , including printing 
equipment (copying equipment; off-set and letter press 
printing eguipnent.) . </ . , 
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b*) Applications of equipinent*< 

The use of the equipment for specific operations in 
libraries^ e.g. acquisitions^ ^catalogimj, circulation 
and reference, either for single operations, or 
combinations thereof, either individual libraries or by 
or foe groups of libraries. 

2. Systems stiadies techniques 

Time studies, work ^sampling, cost ^ studies, 
flowcharting, forms desi'gn and control, maythematical 
modelling* 

3* Information storage and retrieval' systems. 

Subject analysis, abstracting, indexing., translation, 
structure of index language, file organization, search 
strategy, question analysis, testing of systems/. 

U. Information science research methodology. 

Basic principles arid tools of mathematics, logic, 
linguistics; statistics, psyG-hO;iogy , . and --.-^thar^ 
disciplines and their application to the investigation 
of library-based and communication-related phenomena. , 

AjBJgroaches to teaching the subjects. - , , 

1. 'The applied approach. 

Graduates of the library school program are prepared 
for beginning positions as reference librarians, 
t:atalogers, acquisitions librarians, or for beginning 
positions that call for the . p.erformance of a 
combination of these ta^ks in today's libraries. Even 
thau'gh libraries are expected "to change and even though 
lib,rary school graduates should be equipped to 
participate in laakihg the changes',' it is* the * primary 
responsibility of the ^library schools, to educate 
students for positions in libraries «of today. Since 
the beginning librarian will be a practitioner rather 
than. V theoretician^,, littlfe if any pure information 
science • is to be part of his curriculum. .The emphasis 
in tea^ching the topics under discussion should be on 
applications. Students should be tau'ght about 
equipment, abstracting, indexing, and systems studies 
" as" users of such tools and techniques rather than 
producers thereof. 
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2. ,^he theoretical approach* 

Principles rather than practice should be .emphasized in 
a graduate /program. The '-t heoretical aspects^ of a 
subject are its relatively stable and therefore least 
changing elements. An emphasis^ on the ••why" rather 
'than ,the "ho¥" will provide the graduate with a frame 
of reference both fot working in today^'s library and 
for gtimulating reasoned change in the f^eld. ' For 
€hese reasons^ pure rather applied information science 
should, be taught-*. 



3.^ The combined theoretical and applied approacii, - 

While proponents of the theory-only approach have sound 
theoretical 'arguments on their side^ there, a.re' 
practical considerations- that are afguaents against 

yet no unified 
automation and 
' library school 
theory-oriented 
curriculum ^ is doubtful at best* An alternative 
solution i^ to eX^^pose students to directly applicable ' 
^theory, as ' for example infomation retrieval system* 
theory^ as well* as" to applications of tools and 
techniques* The theoretical aspect gf the program can 
be expanded' as more relevant and digestible theory 
becomes available and as students become more 
;5usceptible| to suxrh treatment* 



such an approateh. ' 
theoretical 1 framework 
inf9rmation i science, 
-student's a/bility to 



There As as 
for library 
' Also, the 
cope with a 



Curriculum structure. 



1. ' Include! library automation and information science 
within existing framework. 

There are several reasons for sugges.ting this approach. 
Today^s curriculum structure reflects services and 
operations in today's, libraries. Library automation 
and infotipation science should therefore be inpluded in 
established courses on materials^ selection^ reference^ 
technical :^ervices^ administration^ and other relevant 
courses. Library schools are on-going operations and 
changes witjhin ^he ej^istirig framework are .likely to be 
easier to accomplish and therefore more iilcely to be 
accompULshedf. v-For a short term solution changes within 
the existing framework might also be preferable because 
a new structure should be based on future directions of 
libraries^ something that might not bo known for a 
,number of yeiars. 
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2m Include in a newly developed framework. 



The relevance of much of what is^ being taught in, 
library scho<3ls has been questioned* The inclusion pf 
library automation and information science within 
existing courses would be a patch-up operation at best^, ^ 
It would b^ preferable to take an overall look at the 
curriculum in terms of its objectives^ how these 
objectives are now* being accomplished ^ and what 
alternate ways • there^ are for achieving specified 
objectives. It is not too soon , to begin a systems 
analysis of the library schdol curriculum. 



mipED RESEAljipH _ - - 

I T 
. / 

In ordej^Wto .make a rational choice of alternatives 
listed in thW last section^ the following question^ need to 
be answered:^ ' 

a. What are the anticipated short, term developmen;ts in 
librarianship and related fields? Projections are/ also 
needed on technological de^v^elopmcjilts and their likely 
accepta^lice by librarians and for anticipated ^ financial 

.support of libraries, ^ . , 

b. What are anticipated manpower needs both' in number ' and 
in types of skills ^required? What ^ are the 
characteristics of individuals that should be attracted 

. to librarianship? How long has the average library 
school , graduate stayed in the profession? H^w long is 
the new graduate' likely to stay in the^^pxof e^sion? 

c. What will be* the job of the beginning librarian and 
that of the *exper.i_enced librarian, 

d. . What background in mathematics^ logic^ computer 

programming and other relevant topics will the college 
graduate bri^ng^_to library school? 

' ■ \ t 
If the fiunction of< the library school is to set the 
pace f or / the profession , what resources must be 
provided to' the school to enable it to perform this 
function? 

f. Is it realistic to plan a mastcr*s program that cannot 
be completed in a -G^en^a-r— yea-r^;^ — ^What should be done 
if the answer as no? ' / 

g. How can curriculum changes best be implemented? ^ 
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h* What background and experience should teachers of 
library automation and information science have? 

i. How can teachers of library automation best be trained^ 
retrained , and . up-dated? 

< 

j« What are the best teaching techniques for achieving 
specified behavioral objectives? 

What teaching aids can be prepared to facilitate the 
task of the individual teacher? 

SPECIFIC RESEARCH PROJECT 

The integration of the topic of indexing into n the 

library school curriculum^ f-*'>. ^ 

j> ' 

Objectives: to prepare a plan for teaching indexing in 
library schools. The plan is to include topics to be taught 
in specified courses, beh^avioral objectives and means for 
testing the achievement of behavioral objectives, teaching 
techniques and teaching aids. 

a. Review of the. present state of the art of indexing. 

This is to be a review , of the literature and^j of 
research in progress which would have its objectiv^ the 
identification of available theory, established practice5 
and needed research. ^ Included in the review would be 
available knowledge about types of indexes, e.g. , alphabetic 
subject, alphabetico-classif ied , hierarchically classified, 
faceted, permuted title, citation, post-coordinate, and 
machine prepared indexes; index variables, e.g., depth of 
indexing, level of ^indexing, source of index , entries, 
vocabulary construction, and amount of infoxmation per index 
entry; search variables, e.g., desired requirements for 
completeness of search: results, current awareness versus 
retrospective searching, and. searching for recall versus 
searching for discovery; and index evaluation. The review 
should differentiate between historical aspects, present 
state-of-the-art and anticipated developments in indexing. 
Individuals with knowledge in both indexing and 
librarianship might be asked to prepare a state-of-the-art 
report. To aid in the identification of anticipated 
developments, the literatute search might be supplemented by 
interviews with researchers in the field of indexing. 

b. The present and anticipated role of indexes and indexing 
in libraries. 
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Libraries deal with a ' variety of records and each 
record has to be organized, i.e., indexed^ in order to be 
usable. There are internally prepared records that are 
primarily for internal use, e.g., circulation records, 
personnel records, and financial records; there are 
externally prepared records primarily for internal use, 
e.g., union lists and trade bibliographies; there are 
internally prepared records primarily for public use, e.g., 
the card catalog and the list of serial holdings; there are 
externally prepared records primarily for public use, e.g., 
published abstracts, i^ndexes, bibliographies, and other 
referencfe tools. What is the librarian's function' in the 
preparation, use, and' explanation of use to the public of 
these records? what are additional records likely to be 
rntroduced in ^view of expected changes in the^to3e of 

'libraries and expected changes due to technology? Should 
there be, for example, an index to users' interest profiles, 
to individuals « information resources? Should the 

^preparation of some of these records be accomplished with 
the aid of data processing egiilpnient? What new indexes and 
index variables -might be ifitroduced in libaries? Are some 
library records, as for example accession books, no longer 
necessary? The answers to thes^ and other questions roust 
await in part a study of the role and functions of libraries 
in view of changes that are taking place. It is assumed 
that this aspect of the subject will be dealt with in 
a^nother research project and that the findings will be used 
in determining the role of indexes iif libraries. To answer 
questions about existing records, the preparation of an 
inventory of types of records in libraries is suggested. 
Once a list of types of records has been prepared, the 
function of each record should be determined along with 
methods for its preparation and use^ 

c* The relationship of indexing and indexes to other topics 
that are now taught or to be taught in library schools. 

Just' as indexing is related to most library operations, 
it IS also related to most topics that are taught in library 
schools^ There is another parallel. It is difficult to 
specify the role of inoexing in a curriculum with as yet 
unspecified changes. The discussion will therefore have to 
be limited to existing courses in library schools, with 
integration of indexing into' a revised curriculum (should 
this be the chosen alternative) to bej|held in abeyance until 
'we know more about the new curriculum. There is an obvious 
relationship between indexing and cataloging as well as 
reference work, one being related to the preparation of 
indexes and the other to the use of indexes. Related, 
though perhaps not as obviously so, are courses .in selection 
of materials (indexes are tools used in the selection 
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process) and courses^ in administration (indexes are prepared 
and used as aids in the decision making process) . The role 
of indexing in today's library school courses might be 
determined by looking at descriptions of courses^ course 
outlines and syllabi^ and by interviews with teachers. 

d. 'Determining behavioral objecti-ves and measures for 
determining whether these behavioral objectives are 
achieved. 

What do we want the student to know (his exit behavior)'' 
and how can we determine whether he has indeed learned what 
we want him to learn ^ are questions that need to be 
answered. The results of steps a — c in this section should 
be used as a basis for developing testable, behavioral 
objectiveis. These objectives as well as tests for measuring 
the accomplishments of the objectives should be developed in 
consultation with educational researchers. 



e. Teaching techniques. 

Where and how^ for example^ should lectures and films 
be used? What. is the role of texts^ both conventional^ 
programmed and computer-aided instruction? How can 
demonstrations be used to illustrate specified aspects of 
indexing? H^w should practice in the preparation^ searching 
and evaluation of indexes be used in teaching? Should the 
student be asked to participate in either on-going indexing 
experiments or in the preparation of published indexes and 
abstracts^ as^ for example^ Information Science Abstracts? 
If there are alternative ways for achieving ^specified 
behavioral objectives^ as is likely^ co'n trolled experiments 
with different teaching techniques should be conducted. 
Library school teachers should draw upon the experience of 
educational researchers in conducting such experiments. 



f. Teaching aids. 

Teaching aids will have to be developed to speed the 
implenentation of integrated inclusion of indexing in the 
curriculum. It should be remembered that the teachers who 
are to include indexing in their courses are not likely to 
be experts in this fields so that f or "^practical reasons the 
development of teaching aids and teaching programs for 
teachers have to be part of the research program. Teaching 
aids to consider (in addition to those alread y available) 
include the preparation of conventional -and programmed texts 
and computer-aiHed instruction programs. Videotaped and 
filmed lectures and demonstrations should also be considered 
as well as closed circuit television presentation^ for 
sharing expert teachers. The preparation of a teaching 
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collection of docunients to be indexed along with subject 
authority lists and questions for searchinjg the index should 
alsQ be considered*. Some of these teaching aids will n^ed' 
to be up-dated on a continuing basis in order to reflect the 
changes in the field and to correct shortcomings that will 
have become apparent during their use. 

Similar approaches to the incorporation of other topics 
into the library school, specifically library automation and 
systems studies, are suggested as additional specific 
research projects. 
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ABSTRACT <?> 



Because -it is necessary to comprehend the full ra^nge of 
the newer raediav this paper brief ly describes instructional 
television, films, , listening laboratories and audio, tapes, 
programmed instruction, computer-assisted instruction, 
transparencies (overhead projection) , tele-lectures, 
simulation, systems , of instruction, and ' multi-media 
facilities. Emphasis is given to the; newer media 
utilization in library education; with some concern for the 
bibliographical control ot commercial materials, as well as 
those ^ prepared through local campus production facilities* 
Innovation in higher education is examined, and in so doing 
experimental instruction as well as the improvements in 
teaching methodology are reported* Following an historicaj. 
review of the literature specific research proppsals are 
recommended: (1) continued testing and evaluation of the 
experiments in the newer media now evident^ in library 
science curricula; j{2) wider demonstration of innovative 
methodology such as the seminar method and the case . study 
method in instruction; (3) demonstrations by specific 
library schools which provide scheduled laboratory 
experience in bibliography and reference work, catalog 
practice, information storage and retrieval; (4) the 
essentiality of an autonomous facility for service such as 
an Instructional Materials Center as an aid to instruction 
in library education; J5) demonstrations of in-house and 
locally produced newer * media .as instructional a^ds in 
library education; (6) ' stimulation and reporting of 
activities concerned with.- the - organization ^ of, and 
bibliographical control of, the newer media and materials; 
(7) provide funding and follcw-up tor Herman L. Totten's 
1966 doctoral study concerned with improving audio-visual 
instruction in library e^^cation;- ,and (8) support from the 
federal government or from interested foundations to create 
demonstration and display agencies at selected library 
schools with funding included for the visitation ot 
interested library school faculty and administrative 
officers. 
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^ / ' ^' * ' 

^5 "Every now and*^ then some libr|irx school 

graduate breaks forth with a bit.ter d^nu-nciation 

of the teaching C%or she received at- a p4r:j:^!culaj 

library school/^ • . These criticisms inevitably 

fouch^ a responsive chord in aost of us^ whether 

teacher or- student^ . f or^ unless we have.'^ br^ien , 

-extremeTy — fortunate^ we have all suffered under 

ipept teaching in a library school. To ^ be surp^ 

.if ve are teachers ourselves we' tenbw th«^>se ^ . 
complaints are not directed atw^us.. Our teaching' 

. is above<» reproach.' We suspect that' the teaching 
of our colleagues needs improvement^ although we- 
have no way • of really knowing^ for probably we 
have never actually sat in on one of. their 
classes, or collaborated 'with them in any 
significant way." (Coughlin, 1968) 

While concerns with improving library school teaching 
include many matters other than those which are the purpo?=;o 
of t-his ^piper, we would be remiss if we did not point out 
that the most important con3ider ation is the fluality of the 
faculty* ' Since this latter subject is being dealt with in 
another paper, we will concentrate on teaching tnethodology 
a>nd*the use, of the newer media. ' ^ 

At the outset it needs, to be understood 'that the use of 
the ' newer communications media goes far beyond previously 
described audiovisual materials. In order to comprehend the 
range of our consideration, it seeus wise to include 
sufficient descriptive matter about the newer' media in this 
paper. An important aid in this regard^ is the volun.e: New 
'IJedia and College Teachina (Thornton, 1968)., This 
publication ""consists of specific comments by the staff of 
the HigherEducatiou Media Study funded under a contract 
with the Bureau of Higher Education of the U. S. Office of 
Education through the co-operation of the Association- for 
High.er Education and the Department of Audiovisual 
Instruction of ^ the National Education Association. The 
descriptive sections found in this book include several case 
studies followed by an institutional inventory with a brief 
annotation of current pr^ctiqe. This writer has paraphrased 
and summarized below the descriptive section on each of the 
newer media with wh'ich we vill be concerned in library 
education. * * • 

Instructional Television 

When educators first thought of using television in 
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instruction^ they, were often concerned >with its special 
contrilbutions in solving problems stemming from " rising 
student enrollments and a relatively static supply of" new 
doctoral degree holders^^ many of^ whom were C being enticed 
J ' into government and industrial service instead of going -into 
college teaching. Some educators also mentioned" a special 
^ " .-^potentiality X)f the mediunT for multiplying the e? f ecti veness 

of specially *able professors under arrang,ements , perliiJtjtjLng 
them to teach hundreds or thousands at one time while other 
less distinguished professors served as ^disqussiton leaders 
with smalTer groups in various remote location^. 

^ The present pressing problem is still that of 

developing course materials that . are worth '-televising , 
rather than, in planning new and more complicated physical 
. installations* In ad^dition to thea colleges'* that .are now 
using closed-circuit televisiofli , ^. videotape recorders/ 
inter-institutional'' broadcasting, , and open-circuit 
instruction for credit, 'there are fully as many institutions 
\ proceeding with plans to introduce , one or ihof of these uses 

\ . 'as rapidly as funds and construction of the facilities will 

permit. • 

Here are some of the uses of * television: (1) 'Live 
presentation in a large auditorium. There is the additional 
option of sendiifg the lecture live 'to any conveaient number 
of remote^ receivers,, or* of taping it for sh^owings at several 
times and' in a^ny number of classrooTis, . ^ (2) In a large 
classroom eguipped .with monitors, or everv with monitors in 
remote classrooms, it ij possible to magnify realia (a page 
from the 9titenberg Bible) or to broadcast microscopic 
demonstrations so that large numbers of students may view 
the jingle/visual. (3) The simple microwave transmission of 
televised signals to receivers at other locations, ^ such aa 
those in a system of colleges w'here it* is Either not 
possible or not economicaiKLy feasible to staff a given 
course) or where the specific contribution of some noted 
lecturer-demonstrator is desired. , §amG of the most 

- interesting uses of televisio,n are those enabling a 
professor'to present and the ^student to obsb'rve events that 
"would be otherwise inaccessible. or unobsfervable, o^ where 
v the presence of observers would introduce'* distracting or 
contaminative elements into the event under study. (5) A 
self-contained classroom television" system — camera, 
videotape recorder, and monitor — offers exciting 
possibilities for teaching any sort o'f skill. 'As an 
example, in such diverse fields as student-teaching, 
storytelling or golf, a practice session allows, the learner 
to see, to criticize, to repeat, and to improve his own 
performance. (6) Open circuit television cpurses for 
college credit are a reality; students have completed work 
for diplomas by means of broadcast courses. 
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Films 

The mbtion picture was one of the first "new media", to 
be used iq instruction- The 16nim« silent film has had a 
forty-year' history of utilization in* classrooms in., tliis 
country-. . Sound and. colour films became available for 
teaching almost as soon as they were introduced into' 
theaters.. Rilms fetiil. make important contributions ^ to 
instruction^ and several institutions ' of ^liigher^^ education 
are actively *"enyaged in film. experimentation^ 

a'. very useful innovation, in film usage , has dire.ct 
»appliQati^on to independent' study. ' This is the 8mm.;, 
cartridge-contained "single-cQncept'^ film loop.*, 'in ttis 
"form^ each film may last only fi^e .to ten minutes; it ca.n be 
checked^^ut from the laboratory^ stockr9omr/ or from : the 
library r inserted .by the .student -into he projector ifi a 
near-by carrel; and viewed as often as neqessary. . Faculty 
members who are^ using or ' pro(^ucing films ^ for instf uctional 
^ use uniformly " say that the values of. both 16jj!m'. and 8mm. 
films have not yet been- fully.* fei^lized^even aft^r iorty 
years; that * they still can serve * some - instructional, 
functions more, economically*-; and convenien.t'ly ^'than other 
newer media; and that new uses- and combinations of uses of, 
film with other "new media -remain to be "discovered. ' 

The listening laboratory is perhaps the most successful 
and » widely used of the many x\e\i\ media now aVailable ±0 
higher education. It^^seems reasonable to estimate'- that k 
majority of^ colleges have at Jea^t ^a minimal^ language 
lightening facility for instructional ]ise*^ A more recent 
adaptation* of the listening laboratory is. the dial access 
system. Under this^ arrangement^ the same types of recording 
facilities are used. How6\er^ . th-e dial access 'facility 
emphasiieis individual study. Dial afacess has also made it 
poss^ible to brin^f much instruction directly into the living 
guarters of students. * . ^. ^ /• 

££29£SfiS^^ Instruction 

' Programmed * instruction is a- technique of 
self-Instruction that presents instructional material in 
small segments^ followed' by a task that permits the student 
to demonstrate his. comprehension "or skill. If he performs 
the^.task correctly^ he is presented with another .sequence of 
l^'lning-response- judgment ; if he makes ari^^^ror^ he must 
either 'rei^tudy the same material or "branch^^^to additional 
instruction before being allowed to proceed ^with further 
instruction.- The reinforcement effect of i^Bunediate * 
knowledge of success or failure^ ij^ such cjises^ is believed 
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to be a powerful stimulus to learning* 

The ctuciai problem of prograomed instruction is that 
of*' construGting> the programs themselves. The construction 
of a -useful program 'for 'college - instruction requires not 
only deep scholarship »on the part of the.^ author, but a 
willingness to analy^ze ,tlie desired behavioral outcomes of 
instraction in the" sub ject, * ^to 'state them in hundreds of 
quite sma^ll incremeTits of learning, to foresee th-fe various 
misconce'ptions that st<icPents might J for m at each step, to 
provide r'eteaching (branching) at each of these points, and 

, to commit ^ the ^ entire program .to the "appropriate format 

/* (printed book,'/teac}iinq, machine, computer) . • 



Computer-Assisted Instruction 



While the use . of computers An college -^and university 
X • '^^'administration has now \becone xather commonplace, their 
actual use as yrd juncts to instruction at .that level appears 
\ ' . still to be quite i;are and largely in an e^xperimental stage. 

• / • * - ' • ; 

^ J "At the beginning of 1967, after only vexy * few 

^ . . ^ years T of cxpefcimentation, with the medium, several 
^ ' tentative observations about €he\ potential of true 

computer-assisted. instruction seenf^ to be 
/justified: 

rfw-^ « , " " * 

It is now possible to presen^t either complete 
courses or supplementary exercises to college 
students by ^m'ean6 of computer dialogue. <Such 
course material can be' ' made available a 
considerable distance from the controlling central 
"computer. , * 

"2. -The records that computers cap provide about 
the.,.s6ccesse5 and difficulties of eacb student 
wpficing through a course will be of crucial 
.importance in improving course materials, no 
^ ^ fiattex i^n what / mode the course wijl later be 
presented.. " ^ 
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"3, Only a very few 'compj.ete instructional 
programs for computers have been developed. 
. Before computer-assisted-^' instruction can be made 
available to large numbers of students and in most 
.disciplines, a great deal of developmental wofJc is 
needed. 



"U, The installation of computer-assisted 



instruction terminals at" present is very costly^ 
although expansion of the number of courses^ and of 
student terminals, as well* as increased 
experience, , will surely reduce ,the cdst^ Further 
experimentation is g^nera^lly recomtnended , both 
because of the ligh'^t this kind of research can 
throw on <?the nature of learning, "and in order to 

"*d"ef ernrrne^ whether the .ad:v.ajijt,a,ges. o 

COB pilter- assisted instruction balance its economic 
costs* ^ 

\ 

\ 

The avd;ilable computer hard^Nare is capable of 
caring for the instructional c^lls of 1,000 or 
more students' in several discipline's at one time, 
without significant delay for anyvstudent. The 
present lack is in variety of software (programs) , 
and in .student consoles* > / 

s ' ' ^ 

, "6* An outstanding advantage of computer~a;ssisted 
instruction is XAi^ provision of detailed ' records 
of the progress o£ individual students, so that, 
the program itself can be cojnstantly improved and 
revised, examinations can * ' be improved, " and 
individually prescribed exercises can assist each 
student to learn at his own best rate* 



Perfection of a fully flexible program of 
instruction along- the lines under investigation at 
the University of Illinois and Pennsylvania State 
University would free instructors for much more 
'individual and small- group- instruction,, and so 
would increase the effective amount of instruction 
available tq each student. 

"8* The promise of the technique has been 
sufficiently demonstrated that continued, 

experimentation in additional institutions should 
be encouraged. The' Higher Education Media staff 
realize .that the presenj/ cost and complexity of 
equipment are discouraging^ aspects of the medium. 
It is probable, howe^^r, that additional 
experience will reduce both cost and complexity to 
the point at which computer-assisted instruction 
might become the mosL economical and effective 
type of programmed instruction* Continued 
experimentation ' to discover the limits of this 
potential appear to be justified." ' (Thornton, 
1968) 
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Hult i- Hedia Facilities 

The several special types of multi-media facilities 
that have been developed in institutions of higher learning 
represent efforts to solve certain problems associated with 
instructional uses of new media* Included in this category 
are the single, generously-equipped classroom, the 
auditorium designed to accommodate large-group presentations 

— bai^ed^ yith appropdate ^udio-visual elements; and the 
increasingly popular classroom 'building .containing several 

- aulti-media classrooms ^ served by central Jiew media 
facilities (usually in the core). 

Typically, a multi-media installation will combine in a 
hexagonal or octagonal building a series of triangular rooms 
of comparatively large capacity (75 to 300 students) , 
surrounding a projection core in which equipment is provided 
for projection of "films, slides, video-tapes,^- and 
off-the-ao-r or closed circuit television onto a transparent 
screen of "large size at the front of each room. The 
multi-media room does enable instructors tp realize the goal 
of quality in large-c^lass instruction — but at a price. 
Effective utilization of^the multi-media installations seems 
to require that the instructor be assisted by several 
technicians. In addition, the appropriate use of , the 
equipment afforded in the multi-media room requires planning 
and rehearsal time of the instructor far in excess of that 
•used in preparing t^he usual lecture, 

Transparencfies (Overhead Projection)^ 

The large transparency remains one of the most 
effective arid widely used of all of the new media. The 
investment in overhead projection equipment might be ojie of 
the most\ rewarding approaches to improved college 
instruction. - Nearly every instructor could find a use for 
this technique in his classes. The • key condition for 
effective use, to repeat, seeas to be the kind of 
institution-wide encouragement that' is signified by the 
provision centrally-budgeted assistance of technicians 

and faculty persons for ^the instructor who desires to 
improve his teaching* 

» 

Hany colleges have been making excellent use of this 
technique to avail themselves of the instructional 
contributions* of guests who cannot come to campusp but who 
are willing 'to devote some time to a telephone-dialogue with 
a remote class. 

One particular program concerns a medical school 
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related to cowmunity hospitals for continuing education 
programs for aedical and para-medical staffs. Charts and 
slides are sent out to each hospital in advance of the 
presentation. In addition^ the hospitals are encouraged to 
tape the lectures^ so that additional physicians nay hear 
and see the presentation at more convenient times. In this 

' program^ ••live'* listeners may ask questions, and all 
listeners in the network can hear both the questions a.nd the 
answers.. Tele-writer installations may also be used m such 
instances to provide . at various remote locations 

^"al^cio^aTiyinxf — sets ^f— car-re la.ted-dra.winjgs (done by hand and 

transmitted instantaneously to the distant points of use). 
These and other • imaginative uses of the telephone or 
telephone facilities suggest numerous opportunities for 
continuing education and for keeping up to date with most 
recent developments. 

^iJSulation • ^ 

'» > 

The technique of simulation of life situations for 
instructional purposes was^ rarely reported as an operational 
technique in colleges and universities. However, industries 
associated with education report experimentation with the 
simulation method in the education of busine'ss' graduate 
students ("games theory") , educational administrators, and 
physicians. As an .example, school superintendent trainees 
^are provided with a series of '^in-basket'* problems; their 
learning experience is to decide what additional information, 
they n.eed to arrive at a decision fpr action. -It seems that 
, simulation technique might be useful with graduate students 
or even in the continuing education of workers in a field. 



Systems 

In today's world it is inevitable that we should be, 
concerned with the total process of learning ^d we are 
aware that *^the process is achieved through a system. The 
system includes all of the equipment, procedures, 
facilities, program schedules, texts, materials and 
personnel required to produce the end result. ' The Higher 
Education Media Study paid particular attention to systems: 

"The economic realities in higher education today 
require that a proper distinction be made between 
the acts of teaching and illf2£BiI13« "^^^ things , 
especially seem to be ^ needed: (1). wider 
understanding of the .fact that simple inf o£Sill3 
may often be performed quite adequately through 
the use of materials in,^ listening laboratories, 
computer- assisted ijistructional systems, 

multi-media installations, television networks, 
etc., and (2) a better understanding of the fact 
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that teaching continues to require the in~person 
contributions' of professors in illuainating^ 
elaborating^ questioning^ and evaluating and. in 
managing " the necessary give--and-take involved in 
exchanging of ideas with students*»» (Thornton^ 



Newer Media Utilization in Library Education 

In 1963 the graduate library schools of the country 
participated in a workshop (Goldstein^ 19^3) which was based 
on four premises: (1) that one of- the competencies required 
of library school graduates is a knowledge of new media.; (2) 
that^ in the face of present shortages of library personnel^ 
educational .television offers one means of. extending our 
prese-nt limited library education resources to many people 
who would not otherwise ba recruited for the library 
profession; (3) that there are now available media and, 
teaching devices which have* implications for the teaching of 
•library science, and A^) that by definition .library 
educators roust be informed concerning the full range of 
materials and methodologies which have significant 
implications for library education. 

Three years later Herman L. Totten (1966). began his 
study of the education media utilization in the teaching of 
library science in American, accredited graduate library 
scHools* The following questions constituted the basic 
frame, of reference of this research: Have educational 
media, a dynamic force in the teaching profession, had great 
effect, little effect, or no effect on teaching of library 
schools? If educational media have affected the teaching of 
library science, to what extent have their influences been 
felt? What dte the judgments of library science teachers 
relative to how well these, media are being utilized? The 
dissertation was an effort to answer these questions. 

Among the major findings of"" this study were the 
following; (1) the basic educational media (equipment ^i-and 
materials) are available to teachers in accredited American 
graduate library schools; (2) teachers in accredited 
Aaerican -graduate library schools feel that educational 
media pljty neither a weak nor a ^ strong role rn effective 
instruction; and (3^ weak provisions for in-service 
education in the use of educational media are made in^ 
accredited American graduate library schools. 

Bibliographical Control of Media 

Publication of needed guides and reviewing media 
concerned .with audiovisual materials have been necessary for 
years. Recently the problem has been compounded by the 
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growth and development, both in size and kind, of these 
naterialis. Since 1965 there has been a strong effort by the 
several national professional societies and g'overnraent 
agencies concerned with these matters to press for a 
solution. Particular encouragement is evident"^ in the 
establishment of a national cataloging service of 
audiovisual media. Only with this type of effort will the 
extent of commercially produced n^wer media and materials 
become available. Furthermore,, there is a reguirement for 
critical evaluation of. nonbook materials and riot only a mere 
listing. 

i^cal Production and Physical Plant Support 

The first and most important generalization that must 
be recognized" is that there can be no permanent and lasting 
'effect on improving instruction by the use of the newer 
media until there is a substantial institutional commitment 
.to this putpose. The commitment includes the following 
elements: (1) administrative involvement ^expressed in 
financial support and in recognition of faculty 
participation, (2) technical staff to assist instructors in 
the development of materials and in the operation of 
technical equipment, and (3) adequate capital investment 
both in space and equipment so that the physical plant 
includes appropriate room darkening, necessary conduit, both 
built-in and free Standing items of equipment required for 
the utilization of the never media. 

SS^ching gg^^hodglogy : SSHiSSI Courses and Elephant Classes 

As reported at the beginning of this paper, library 
school students during their completion of degree 
requirements', as well as in retrospect after employment, 
have questioned the content and methodology of library 
education. The donkey courses filled with their detail and 
memorization requirements are approved and disapproved by 
dif f eping groups of students and , new graduates. Library 
school faculty are constantly examining the courses taught 
in order - to insure graduate level teaching. Perhaps the 
recent statement by Paul Dunkin (1968) describes the problem 
most accurately: ^ ^ / 

'•The library school is a monster with two heads: 
it is a graduate school, but it is also a 
professional school. The graduate school will try 
chiefly to make the student think; the 
professional school, ill try chiefly to teach him 
a batch of facts, techniques and routines. One 
head looks to Pegasus; the other head looks to the 
donkey." 
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An even greater difficulty is the large , class size. 
Again, Paul DunXin (1968) says it particularly well: 

"Elephant classes ane^ rt if ic i a 1 growths on the 
surface of^ librarianship. We have ourselves 
' • "produced theii; or without thinking^ we/'have allowed 
them to come . • • we can find all sorts of 
reasons for elephant classes • . . There is always 
the manpower shortage . • • Librarians get ♦ 
somewhat -larger salaries than they once did • • • 
we cannot stantj in the way of people who want to 
^ improve their economic status." 

** * 
The most signif ican^:>|Eoncern with the large class size 
is the loss of relationship between teacher and student. He 
must find a way. to improve and extend tliis relationship, 
without which there canfiot be mutual understanding and 
"appreciation in library education. \ 



HISTORICAL REVIEW 

Innovation in highe'^r education is Jiot a new phenomenon,. 
I± can be seen in the development of the land-grant college 
and the many experiments bhat Vere in evidence in collegiate 
programs in the i920»s and 1930»s. ^ The difference today is 
the rapid rate of change and acceptance ot innovation which 
may be in the form of: (1) organizational and structural 
use of the college, (2) new methodologies for ' instruction , 
and (3) curricular reform, notably in more effective 
programs of interdisciplinary studies (Dietricll, 1966, and 
Cooper, 1966) . In response to these concerns, there are 
severa^l discernable directions in education today. 

The first direction is that of auality. Education is 
providing learning opportunities of greater . scope and in 
greater depth than ever before. Schools are educating for 
the understanding of principles rather than facts in order 
to develop a thinking populatior\> of people- prepared to spend 
the reht' of their lives learning. In other words the task 
is to teach students how to learn. This objective has not 
been generally accepted*"by"'schools and colleges in the past, 
although teachers here and there have given it major 
attention. ' ^ ^ 

The second direction is that of efficiency. Education 
is developing more ^ efficient instructional processes 
enabling it to bring - more education to more people in wider 
range and in greater depth. There are increased efforts to 
improve utilization of expensive, facilities and human 
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talent. A true revolution in the sciences and technology of 
communications and information management is in progress 
{Carpenter^ 'l966)* Institutions of higher learning must 
determine what parts of these developments are applicable to 
the tasks and requirements of education. 

The educational system has considerable inertia. 
Technological change must be regarded not as a revolutionary 
process but as an evolutionary one. One problem is the 
well-intentioned resistance to ,the introduction of 
technology into, the educational process that stems from fear 
that it will dehuma^nize a very human -process. What i^ often 
overlooked is that' the human quality and the genuine 
personal touch are often lost without automation (Rogers, 
1966). Technology will assist and support many education 
functions, thus increasing the productivity of the teaching 
force and freeing teachers from the multitude ^of clerical, 
record-keeping chores and the elementary task of simply 
presenting information for student consumption. This can 
restore the personal touch to the educational process. 

The third direction is that of indiyidualigatipnr "Jour 
points will'* summarize • the direction of education with 
respect to the individual: (1) encouragement of individual 
initiative, responsibility and motivation, so that learning 
becomes person-centor.ed rather than people-centered; (2) 
development of individual interests and special abilities to 
allow the individual to establish his appropriate and useful 
rol^ in society; (3) accommodation of differing individual 
capacities for l^ar^ning as well/ as social , and economic 
backgrounds within the total framework of formal education; 
(U) development o^ a /.sense of personal identification and 
participation in the learning * process, as well *as basic 
learning skills which may be applied, in personal leaxnihg 
and s^lfreducation (Carter, 1966). 

New Media in Higher Education 

Within this framework of higher education today, let us 
now discuss the non-print media. In 1963 the Association 
for Higher Education joi'ned the Division of Audiovisual 
Instructional Service of the National Educational 
Association to produce a yearbook which pointed up the 
contributions of the new media (Brown, 1963). This volume* 
contained a landmark survey of the character of the uses 
being made of the new media by colleges and universities in 
the United States in 1961. 

As a follow-up to this report, a new .study, mentioned 
at the beginning of this paper, the Higher Education Media 
Study (HEWS) , was made possible in 1966. The purposes of 
this project were: . 
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(1) To inventory some of the 1967 instructional uses 
of 'new * media of communication in college and university 
teaching throughout the United States* This was done by the 
issuance of the Media Activity InventorY^Directorj;: 
(Thornton^ 1968) which^'lists some 650 institutions of higher 
learning in which applications of mauy different kinds of 
new media methods were being laade* 

i 
f 

'(2) To ptovide critical descriptions of the varieties 
of/^ such utili/zation/ their accomplishments, and their 
problems. During the period between October, 1966, and 
January^ 1967,; each person whose name appeared in the.- 
Directory^ jwas invited to submit a brief article (of/a 
thousand words pr less) describing the nature, scope, and 
outcomes of eadh innovated use cited. / 

(3)^ The final aspect of the Higher Educati^ fledia 
Study assessed current media applications higher 
education by means of personal visits to approxima'tely sixty 
colleges and universities. / 

The report. New Media and College Teachi nc[^ . (Thornton, 
1968) consists of specific comments by the staff of the 
Higher Education Media Study on the instructional status of 
several varieties of new media. As already indicated, this 
publication is basic in any determination of the research 
needs in the area of our concern. 

' Perhaps no other curriculum in higher education has 
been * as involved in the . newe^ media as that of Health 
Sciences Education.^ This has been true n6t only * of 
pre-service education but also in the vast programs of 
continuing education of the healtH sciences . professions* 
Invaluable resource's .descriptive of the most notewo.rthy^ 
activities, are the two reports issued by the National 
Medical Audiovisual Center (Toward Improved Learniaa, 1967, 
and .Toward Improved Learnina, v". 2, 1969)'. 



Another milestone was passed in 1963. In that year the 
graduate library schools of the'country participated in a 
workshop under a U. S. Office of Education .grant which 
resulted in the publication I'mfilications of the Teachina of 
iibrari Science (Goldstein, 1963). 

Sarah H. Reed ,^ th.en Library Education Specialist, 

Library Services Branch,. U. S. Office of Education, was 

workshop summarizer. She reported certain , observations 
which were found to recur: n 
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"('1) When audio-visual aethods are used, the 
spirit in *which they are used is important* A 
teacher .should not continue teaching in the same 
way except for- the addition of the new methods. 
He "must"^ not only feel at ease with audib-visual 
.devices, but he must also review and , reevaluate 
his course objectives ah d teaching methodology. 
Otherwise the new techniques raay detract more than 
they ,add. (2) Currently the use of audio^visual 
aids is made more difficult because of their rate 
of obsolescence "and because the bulk of available* 
materials has not -been produced for library school 
courses but must* be adapted with varying degrees 
of success.: This is true both of materials 
produced by" the% library profession for certain 
purposes such as., library extension or freshman 
library orienJt'aXion, and also of those produced • 
commercia'llY^ and geared largely .^to elementary or 
high schaea rather than graduate school level. 
(3) Eveiv^ when faculty members *'h,ave identified 
desirable visual teaching aids, many do not have 
ready access to production centers. For ^ those 
with heavy teaching schedules the. time and effort 
necessary to obtain these new materials act as 
deterrents. (4,) Although audio-visual materials 
can be used effectively throughout the curriculum, 
such aids, along with prbgraimed instruction, were' 
felt to, be . particularl-y ' appropriate at the 
beginning iSlevels of library education. By th'ese' 
means a s^pringboard of 'comp'feten^res' and knowledges 
> ' could be - developed with full attention s> to 
individual .needs. (5) Finally, speakers arid group 
participants agreed heartily that to substitute 
audio-visual aids for printed materials is a 
-^^ -j\isuse of thes^e ma£erials. They are, rather,^ 
.enrichment materials intended to expedite ..the 
learning and teaching process." .(Goldstein, 
1963). 

In March, 1966, Herman L. Tptt en^^began his study of the 
educational media utilization in the teaching of library 
.science in American accredited graduate library schools 
WTotten, 1966). His investigation injirluded the role of 
edi^ucational media in instruction and the provisions for 
in-service education in their us'e. . The following were 
included in the term educational media: educational 
televis^^, teaching . machines and programmed learning 
materials^N. recordings, opaque materials, overhead 
transparencies, slides, film strips, and motion picture 
film, both 16m^a,. and 8mm. Significantly, th^se are in large 
measure the medix^reported earlier in this paper. \ 

As a result the major findings, the following 

recommendations were Nm«ade: (1). that each school^s 
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institutional educational media center provide a program' to 
cope with the evident existence of teacher inertia in the 
use of' educational media, since such media (equipaent^ and 
materials) are available far teacher^ use in accredited 
American graduate library school^; (2) that each school's 
institutional educational media .center provide for an 
orientation of teachers in ac(^redited American graduate 
library Schools to the unique ^role and contribution of 
educational media to instructaon; (3) that each school's 
institutional educational media center provide for 
in-service education in the^ use of educational media, 
including new instructional devices and materials, whereby 
teachers in accredited American graduate library schools may 
be prepared to communicate through the use of , educational 
media. 



Improving Library School Teaching 

Before examining efforts to improve library school 
teaching, it seejns logical to review first the development 
of interest in improving college teaching generally. In her 
paper on this subject, Violet Coughlin (1968) ' lists the 
strengths and weaknesses of college^ teachers: 
t • 

Strenflths 

Well prepared in a' specialty; 



Competent as research scholars; 



Generally high native intelligence; 

■ Generally sincerely devoted" ^ to 
interests. 



scholarly 



Weaknesses 



Personal, traits — colorless, poor attitude toward 
teaching, no fondness for students; 

Too narrowly trained — can't interpret the meaning 
of their subject in terms of other or wider areas; 

Interest centered in research rather than 
teaching ; 



Ladk of \ specific training for^ teaching — no 
knowledge of Teaming* ' prpcesses^ place^ of^ 
motivation^ effective techniques of presentation, 

Pre-service preparation of teachers for higher 
education has g.Down considerably, Mo%t noteworthy 'have beon 
the Higher Education Act Title II-B fellowships earmarked 
for library school faculty development, ^ Specialized course 
work in "college problems" and "improvement ._of college 
teaching" are now included in th^ sequence for higher 
education at most graduate schools, * Student ratings of 
faculty members are a regular activity at the University of 
Washington as well as other higher institutions. In 
connection with doctoral p^rograms in library education^^ 
pre-doctoral lectureships have become more common and 
provide the necessary teaching experience for future faculty 
members.. Furthermore the Sixth Year Post-Master's program 
in librarianship has also, been designate^ for faculty 
development purposes. As a particillar aid in library 
science^ ins^truction> the ^our nal ^ of Education .for 
Librarianshi£ has provided us Hith some papers on. "Teaching 
Hethods" - (1965), Unfortunately these excellent 

presentations have been concerned more . with content than 
with methodology. 

There is considerable agreement among library school 
deans and directors with regard to the necessity lor the 
in-service development of faculty* One of the more iisual 
practices is the supervision of a new faculty member by the 
senior subject specialist in his curriculum area. Methods 
of instruction as well as instructional resources are the 
9ost impoctan.t basis of exchange , and assistance^ Frequently 
the new faculty member may- be assisted in his preparation 
through seminars^ retreats or faculty conferences. The most 
useful device for teaching evaluation is by means of closed 
circuit television. Since many library schools ,nov have 
this equipment available^ it is • cp'nsi3ered one of the 
strongest means for ,;instruction improvemen-t . Paxamount^ of 
course, is .administrative support for (1) classroom* space 
that will result in the best teaching situation, (2) the 
availability of appropriate graphic or other production 
service for instructional aids, ania* (3) encouragement of 
faculty in advanced study. 

£2£§|^S§Iliai iBSiructlon in Library Educdtion 



Many efforts concerned with computer-assisted 
instruction, open-circuit and closed-circuit television, and 
the ' u;se of Tele-lectUre, separate by and combined with 
Tele-writer instruction^ have been tried and proved 
successful. . " At least two of these experiments have been 
reported in formal documents. Marguerite Baechtold, (196B) 
in connection with t-he 'partial fulfillment of her 
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Educational Specialist Degree^ exploredl - the matter of 
two'-way aaplified telephone com»unication in the teaching of 
selected liBrairy science cours.es. She explored the 
possibility of ^ teaching the basic Reference Service Course 
on the .caBpus at Western ' Michigan 'University and^ 
simultaneously taught an extension class some distance away. 
Hrs. Ann W. ?dx— has 'accomplished the ^ame experiment in the 
beginning course in cataloging "^t the Graduate School &f 
Library Science at the University of Illinois. Both 
, ^experimenters enthusiastically re.comroend the development of 
conclusive d.ata abqut the nature of library science courses 
/ .* suited to Teie-lectuxe teaching. 

The Library Education Experimental Project (LEEP) has 
been under, way one year, at the' School' of Library Science, 
Syracuse. University (1969). The objectives of this project, 
which is* supported by a U. S. Office of Ed.ucation grant is 
that it serve as a test site of an -LC/WARC laboratory where 
students in the library school can relate their problems in 
cataloging and reference courses to the processing and 
retrieval procedures possible, in mechanized library s^yst^ms 
with the MARC magneticcs tapes as the data base^ and that it 
provide the library education field with first-han'd 
knowledge of how a computer-based laboratory -for TiDrary 
^ science students could be utilized.' 

' The Institute of Library Research at the University of 
California, Berkeley, also under a grant from the U. S/ 
Office of iEduca.tion, has just completecl the final report of 
Phase ^' I -of its study concerned with an ^information 
» Processing Laboratory lor Educatipn and , Research. in 
Librarianship (Waron, Humphrey, MeredJ.th, 1969). .This study 
../involves computer assisted instruction in cataloging and 
• Tc"" reference. In addition associative and probabilistic search 
strategies will be developed. 

While there are few publications readily av'ailable, 
there will be additional reports soon. The further testing 
of these experiments by the library schools of the country 
will make certain improved utilization of the newer, .media 
with insured success in library science instruction. 
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SUHMAHY AND EVAl!iiATIO.N OF THB HISTORICAL R£CORD 

During the last ten years th^ amount of liti^i^a^ture 
about programs oiE higher education has increased 
'exponentially (Mayhew, 1969)* This' period has seen an 
enormous growth of office? ^of , institutional research^ an 
evolution- of centers fdr the studj of higher education^ an 
expansion of research budgets, and a shift from disinterest 
to some concern for the study of higher education by people 
in academic disciplines. Most of the published literatur^e 
.'available consists of conference reports and n^ar-print 
documents rather than hard-covered books,/ ^ ^ 

Each spring the Association for Higher Edpcatior., an ^ 
affiliate of the National Edi^cation Association^ conducts an' 
annual conference of 'higher education and publishes the 
texts of papers under the , title "Current Issues in Higher 
BduGation. All suggest the dynamic quality ^^colleges and 
universities' during* this period 3f 'intense growth 
{Association for Higher Education, ^96S) . 

The U. S. Office of Education, sensing the need for the 
practitioner of education* to . know of neV developments and 
rese'arch resuLts, initiated a new pamphlet series un'Jex ^he^ 
title New Diaensians in Hiaher Educ at ion, Several of these' 
pamphlets are not available in publishe.d form but may be 
secured in h^rd copy or microfiche fr6m the ERIC Agencies* 

T'he^ Center for the Study pf Higher ^Education of the 
University" of California at Berkeley and the Western 
Interstate Commission for Higher Education have since 1959 ^ 
sponsored .summer workshops, each of which Aas resjj^lted in 
collect.ions ,pf published papers, ?This series hcis brought 
together perh.aps the freshest approach on each of the topics 
covered* 

/ 

In 1967 the Carnegie Commission on) Higher Education was, 
established with Clark Kerr,, former Presid^ent of the ^ 
University of California, as its chairman^ Most of the 
financial support for ihe Commission comes ffom the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. The Commission is concerned with 
eight general areas of inquiry: the functions* of higher 
education; the structure of higher education; the governance 
of higher education; innovation and change; the^ demand for 
higher education^ expenditures for- higher educa tion ; 
available resources for the support of higher education; and 
effective use of resources. The first project completed 
under the Commission's auspices was a comprehensive 
inventory of current .research on higher education (HecXman, 
1968).. The subject interest of this paper has many 
references in this inventory. 

r 

Under the leadership of Sanuel Bask-in at Antioch 
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College^ the Onion for Research and Experiment^ation in 
8i/her^ Education has held workshop conferences'^^) fosterrc^* 
innovation in higher education.; These ^ have resulted in^ 
several significant mimeographed publica'1:io^nSr and , may Have 
s^tiaulated^ considerable improvement in college teaching 
(B^askdn^ 196?^. and Workshop Conference to Foster Innbva^tion' 
in Higher Education^ 1966) • " 

' Advances in instructional technolog7 Here in , part th^ 
cause* for the authorl-eation of the A-V Task Force survay by 
the American Library Association during, the spring and 
summer of 1967. Many of the problem areas developed in. this 
paper^ as well as additional new areas of concern^ have been 
recommended for ac£ion in the published report (A-V Task 
Force Survey - Final Report^ 1969)* The strongest action 
was reguesterl in the bibliographical control of .the newer 
media and the improved preparatiSif of new librarians, tThe 
latter might be hastened With the estciblishtaent of 
accreditation procedures wJiich woul^d require the inclusion 
bf instruction iri the newer ledia in ^ibrary education. 
There was a recojninendation for the setting up .oft selected 
libraries as dempnstratiojj and display .agencies similar to 
those in the Knapp School Libraries Project for elementary 
and -secondary schools. Full^JLmplementdtion of \u'ip'rovement 
in audio-vis'UE^l instruction in library education might come 
from an examination of advanced "communication" courses^ 
available in library schcSols, ?chQols of comni'unication apd' 
schools of education. 



>TENTATI VE SOLUTIOMS ^ - , 

From the foregoing it is self-evident tha't the broadest 
approach to the newer media must be,^ included in both 
pre-service and in-service library edii-'^'ation'. More than lip 
service is^required^ in fact real xmpleraentation ^by the 
demonstration method seems to be>^ the only solution for 
nation-wide acceptance and utilization. 

Administrative support both financial and directional- 
will be the only basis for achievirig this innovation in 
library educa-tion. Local production staffs with expertise 
and knowledge in the preparation of instructional aids will, 
be neces.^ary if teaching methodology with the newer media is 
to be adcomplished. Furthermore^ having. the possibility of 
the aate.Tials and equipment is i'nsuf f -^xient unless ^-.he 
buildings ^4.n which these materials are used .are also 
prepared for this purpose. The planning of library 
edujcation space^ as evidenced in tlie University of Toronto 
'Library School building program^ should be examined prior to 
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developaent of new or rehabilitated physical plants in the 
library schools on this continent. 

Hhil^ soae effort has Seen made to list audio-visual 
materials useful in library instruction (Lieberman^ 1968) ^ 
iqnediate updating is . mandatory* The inclusion of 
evaluation in addition to listing will insure the best 
possible teaching aids. /The non-coimercially produced 
materials which are' not * listed in normal bibliographical 
publications will, also have to be indexed. In this way 
there can be free., exchange of information and even 
d up libation of local ly^ produced materials which will assist 
in improved instruction. | 

) . i ' ' 

^ To return to the incr^^ased enrollments in library 
education, ways and means for lowering the) faculty-student 
ratio is of- paramount importance. This may be accomplished 
by more selective admission. However, it would serve a more 
useful purpose if -new directions in teachirfg such as the 
case study method at Simmons College and Indiana University^ 
and the seminar method at the University of Western Ontario 
might be duplicated in other library .schools. 

^ 

Finally, we must disseminate selected information to 
library school faculties from the published and unpublished 
reports of such bodies as the Association . for Higher, 
Education, the Bureau, of Higher- Education of the U. S. 
Office of Educat^ion (New Dimensions in HialiSI Education 
Series), the Center for the Study of Higher Educatiop of the^ 
University of California at Berkeley, the Union for.. Research 
and Experimentation in Higher Education located at Antioch 
College, and the*Carnegie Commission- on' Higher Education, 
Berkeley, California. This will insure that information 
concerning innova^tive practices in higher education is 
readily available to > library educators. At the same time 
new developments in methodology among the individual library 
schools must also be reported regularly to the- total group. 
Through exchange and .continued experimentation continuous 
progress is insureds 
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!• Testing . and wider utilization of recently completed 
experiments with newer media and materials in the library 
science curriculum; 

A. University of California (Berkeley) — Cataloging as 
taught by computers-assisted instruction. 
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Information Processing by computer-assisted 
instruction^ - • 

B. University of Hawaii — Ch^dren's Literature 
through the mediuia of television. 

University of . Illinois — Cataloging and 
Classification by means- of Tele-lecture. 
Library Automation and Mechanization by leans of 
videotape recording. 

. D. University of Michigan — Storytelling throug.h the 
•edium of television. 

E. University of- Oregon — Children 's Literature 
through the mediuia of television. 

E. Univ*§rsity of Pittsburgh—Cataloging and 
Classification with the use of overhead projector 
transparencies. • ^ ' 

Gm Syracuse University — Library Education 

Experimental Project (LEEP) . 

H. Western «ichiga.n University— Reference Instruction 
by means of Telie-lecture.^ ' " 

Explanation: ''^A wide -variety of experiments 'has 
been conducted ^ in .several of the accredited 
library^ schools.. Unf ortunately^ the experiments 
have not been reported in .sufficient detail , so 
that \ they might be , dUplicatied in different 
locations; This writer recommends , that there b^^a ^ 
shax;ing of these, experiments wfiich would result in 
testing .and -wider .utilization^ ?thus benefiting all 
. library sch'ool;5. \^ 

IX. Demonstrate more * widely and* test the following 
methodology in library education: 

A. Semin'ar Method (University of- Western 
Ontario — Osborn) * ^ ' . 

B. Case Study Method 

1. Library ' Organization and Administiicatibn 
(Indiana University — Lowell) ' , 
2« Reference, Instruction (Simmons 

• College — Galvin) 

C. Field Work or Supervised Internship (University of 
Washington) v> 

Explanation: ^New methodology in library education^ 



particularly the Case Study Method and the SeaTrnax 
, - Bethodr Warrant consideration by more or all of thfe 
library school5;. While there has been some reporting 
of this aeth"odolog'y>„ the only evidence is on the 
individual caapuses* * This writer recommends that there 
be a sharing of the new methodology which would result 
in t.esting and wider utilization, thus benefiting all 
library schools* 

III. Test and evaluate pre--service and in-service scheduled 
laboratory experience: , 

Km Bibliography and Reference Work 

B. Catalog Practice 

C* Information Storage aird Retrieval 

^XEiSSSiiSil^ the past, laboratory experience in 

cataloging was fairly general in all library schools* 
Today the. areas of reference and information processing 
are also treated in a laboratory sequence. Broader 
experience is a requisite for wider utilization. 

^ ' m * 

IV. Determine the requirement in order to design a program: 

To cope with teacher inertia relative to the use 
of newer media; 

To orient teachers to the unique contribution and* 
role of the new media; 

To provide in-service education for^library school 
faculties on the use of the newer media. 

525£i§S§ii2Il* Wide involvement is necessary if change 
' is to be experienced within the faculties of the 
various library school^. Exchange of information is 
the basic requirement here. 

V. Survey and report the technical services activities and 
programs concerned with the organization and bibliographical 
control of the newer media and materials. 

Explana ti on ; Serious deficiencies a're in evidence with 
regard to the cataloging as well as the critical 
evaluation of- the newer media. 



> A. 
•B. 
C. 
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VI. Survey the^ extent of in-hougg and local production of 
newer m^dia as aids for instruction in lii^rary education. 

"Explanation: Several of the library schools have 
experience with local production. There needs to be a 
listing of the items produced and an effort^ to create 
an exchange service. ' 

VII. Test essentiality of- an autonomous facility and 
service^ such as an Instructional Materials Center as an aid 
to instruction in library education. *In other words^ 
library, schools* own resource facility versus integrated 
facility in 'the University Library. 

2UElSIlSii2B • gjiestion is whether or not each 

librkr.y schdol should have its own library or make use 
of the General Library "of the University in which it is 
' located. 

*vill. Preparation of an instrument to secure from the 
accredited libwry <?chools an Inventory of the use of items 
^listed in Working Bibliography of Commercially .Available 
. Audio£yisual'' iateriaii'* in. the Teaching of Library Science ^ 
Occdsiona~Raper . NoT 94'"""of the Library School of the 
University^of- Illinois.*^ ' 

■ ' f ^ , ' ' 

'JS2£la nation : T he Wo r ki nc[ BiJ^iiogr aphy . . . r 
O'ccaslonal" Paper No. 9^4 was published in 1969. If the 
iinven-tory is to be useful it must be started at once. 

i . ^ - 

IX. Prepare a work sheet for gathering information , by which 
to »«up|date" Working Biblioc(raEhy of Cominercially Available 
^dio- Visual "Materials In the Teaching of Library Science ^ 
Occasi6na~Papir "Ho."" 94 of the Library School of .the 
University of Illinois. 



EX£ laB5 tiofi • Wo^Jsina Bibli og r a^hy • . * # 

Occasional Paper No. 9\, was published in 1969. If the 

u^-dating is to be accomplished^ it must be started 
now. 



X. Establish the circumstances with Herman L. Totten (Wiley 
College^ Marshall, Texas)' for follow-up to his 1966 doctoral 
study in order to make further determination on newer media 
criteria found effective for library education and survey of 
newer media utilization in both accredited and 
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non-accredited graduate library school^- Study the 
background and point of view o.f the library school 
adainistrator as well as the library schopl faculty 
regarding innovation in curriculum development and 
receptivity to the new^r media. 

Exjgla nation : There is great likelihood that an ALA LED 
committee will be up^-dating the evaluative instruments 
used in the Herman L. Totten doctoral study. 

XI. Identification and setting up of selected library 
school programs as demonstration and display agencies (not 
unlike the demonstration programs with the Knapp School 
Libraries Project in the Sixties) . 

ExjBlanation: Financial support to make- possible the" 
best possible practice and the demonstration of that 
practice would be loost valuable in improving library 
education. 



XII- Study of the existing ."communicdtions" courses 
available in library schools^ schools of communication, 
schools of , education^ . etc. , in order to create an 
environment for much needed co-operation and know-how. 

^^jBlS£3li2!l* Because of the existence of curricula in 
this**field in educational agencies other -than library 
schools, it would serve a useful purpose to examine the 
" programs in order to make possible the most efficient 
and economical curriculum in the library schools. 
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SPECIFIC RESEARCH PROPOSALS 



Organize ^ conferences on ' a regional basis ' for 
^ deaonstration of existing experiments with the never raeaia 

in library science curricula such as: 

A. University of California {Berkeley)~€ataloging as 
taught by computer-assisted instruction. 
Information Processing by computer-assisted 

^ instruction. 

B. . University^ of • Hawaii — Children's Literature 
through th€f medium of television. . 

' C. University of Illinois — Catalogilig and 

Classification by means of Tele-lecture. ^ 
Library Automation and Mechanization by means of 
videotape recording. 

D. University of Michigan—Storytelling through the 
medium of television. 

E. University of Oregon — Children's Literature 
through the medium of television. 

F. University . of Pittsburgh — Cataloging and 
Classification with the use 'of overhead projector 
transparencies. , 

G. Syracuse Un^iyersity — Library Education 
Experimental Proje'ct (LEEP),. 

H. ' Western Michigan University — Reference Instruction 
by »eans of Tele- lecture. 

. These are to be followed by testing and evaluation of 
the efforts in some of the library schools of the country 
under the supervision of a project director (generally the 
initiator of the original experiment). Included in the 
evaluation would be a report on the feasibility of 
duplicating experimental materials in quantity for rent or 
for sale to the library schools of the country. 

li. Organize conferences on a regional basis for 

demonstration of innovative methodology in library education 
such as: 

er|c • f ^''^^ 



A. Seminar Method (University of Western 

Ontario — ^^Osborn) 

Case Study Method 

1. Library. Organization and Administration* 
{Indiana University^-Lowell) 

2. Reference Instruction {Simmons 
College — Galvin) 

C* Field Work or Supervised Internship (University of 
• Washington) ^ ^ - 

These are to be followed by testing and , evaluation ' of the 
efforts in some of the library schools of the country under 
the supervision of a project director (generally the 
original initiator of the innovative method) • Inclu4ed in 
the evaluation would be pre-service and in-service 
interviews of students involved* 



III. Demonstrations at specific library schools which, 
provide scheduled laboratory experience as follows: 

A. Bibliography and Reference Work 

B* Catalog Practice 

C. Information Storage and Retrieval 



Support would be provided to make possible library school 
faculty visits similar to demonstrations in Knapp School 
Librpiries Project. 



IV. By interview schedule under a project director, visit 
selected, library schools, test the essentiality of an 
autonomous facility and service such as an Instructional 
Materials Center as an aid to instruction in library 
education. (A mere questionnaire has already been tried 
without results in securing the information desired.) 

V. Organize a conference for demonstration of in2ll2il§S 
local production of newer media as aids for instruction in; 
library educatipn. (N.B. The University of Illinois 
Library School has under consideration such a conference for 
Autumn, 1970'. ) De.t ailed interview schedules must be 
prepared in order to^ be certain that comparable data is 
available for the compilation and later dissemination of the 
findings. It may be necessary to schedule visits as 
follow-.up to the interview schedule in order to accomplish 
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the purpose of thg compilation* 



VI, Reproduce and disseminate to library school faculties 
selections from the published and unpublished reports of 
such bodies as the Association for Higher Education^ the 
Bureau of Higher Education of the U. S, Office of Education 
(New Dimensions in Higher Education series) , the Center for 
the Study of Higher Education of the University . of 
California at Berkeley^ the Union for Research and 
Experimentation in Higher Education located at Antioch 
College, and the Carnegie Commission on Higher. Education, 
Berkeley, California, Such docuaents concern innovative 
practices in higher education. Through this means and the 
organization of a conference of library school faculty, we 
will be able to design a program: 

Km To cope with faculty inertia relative to the use 
of newer media; 

B, * To . orient , faculty to the unique contribution and 

role of the new media; 

C, To provide in-service education for library school 
faculties on the us^ of the newer media, 

VII, Vstimulate the reporting of activities concerned with 
the organization of, arid bibliographical control of, the 
neweF^nfedia and materials. This can be" done through 
revitalizatioh -qf the Education Media Council which includes 
1U interested associations, one of which is the American 
Library Association, , 

VIII, Provide funding and request a follow-up by Herman L', 
Totten (Wiley College, Marshall, Texas) of his 1966 doctoral 
study. He is preparing new instruments for the survey and 
gathering comparable data to give us further direction in 
improving audiovisual instruction in library education, 

IX, ' Through appropriate support from a national level, 
either through grants from the federal government or from 
interested foundations, ^ create demonstration and display 
agencies at selected library schools. Financial support 
would make possible not only local production but also the 
visitation " of interested library school faculty and 
administrative officers. 
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'ABSTRACT 



The paper on "Research Nejeds .Relating to Library School 
Administration" recommends research in the following areas: 
ways* and means of obtaining close coordination between 
library edjuication and library service; methods of 
integrating the library/ school with the university as a 
whble; the most desirable internal organization of the 
school^, including provision ^„;f or ^ faculty and student 
participation in decision making; ^the^ validity of 
generally-held ideas and practices concerning library school 
space of various types^ and the kinds of equipment needed to 
■ake teaching^ study^ and research iniore effective.; faculty 
recruitment, including the kind 6£ preparation desirable ih 
library school instructors^ how t^ie ^ shortage of teachers can 
be met, the use of instructors from other fields, and the 
size of faculties-; student admissions and related problems, 
including the most desirable pre-prof essional background for 
students^ How to predict probable su^ccess in the school and 
afterward, problems of foreign, students, varieties of* 
financial assistance, and placement services; the nature and 
content of a basic curriculum^ and. the, .prevention of 
excessive overlapping and imp.ortant omissions among courses; 
the programs ^ and methods of .operation of existing, research 
.centers; how to stimulate and to ,encoui:age research by 
individual ^faculty members; the na.ture and quality of 
library school publications, the need for publications in 
areas inadequaltely covered, and. problenis of duplM:ative' 
publi'shing la certain areas; and library scTiool financing, 
including such matters as sources of fund^.)for variouB types 
of Activities, additional prospects tor'' support ,A basic 
budgets, and student aid«- . ^. ' V 

Practically * every aspect of . liljrarj ^ scK^l 
administration *has developed pragmatically, unsupported ny 
objective research* Current* practices could be improved and 
library education strengthened by unbiased research studies 
in the fields of administrative organization, physical 
facilities, faculty recruitment, student admissiohs and 
placement, '^rricuium, research programs, and financial 
support. 
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JDBFIHITION OF PROBLEMS 

^ The ' present articler after a brief Jiisto^ical review^ 

will consider the following aspects of library school 
•administration and research needs relating to problem areas: 



Administrative organization. 



Physical facilities, including location, library 
science libraries, ' special laboratories, 
equipment, classrooms, and of f icr 

Recruitment of faculty, including , qciestions of 
experience and academic prepar atio.v, and use 
of' library staff merab^^rs and non-iibrarv 
specialists for teaching* ^ 

* 

'Studetit admissions, including academic standards, 
interviews an^; [ standard tests; problems of 
foreign students, financial aid for students, 
and placement of graduates.^ 

.Coordination ^ of library school activities and 
programs - 'with the ' university library, the 
university in general, and the area in w,hich 
the school is lOcated. 

Financial ^support from state appropriations, 
institutional jjudgets, federal-, and foundeition 
•grants, endowments and gifts. 



Cnrric'ulum matters, such as problems of 
establishing a* solid core, reco.gnition of new 
• , trends, non-library science courses, 

participation *cf faculty anil students in 
curxicujLar planning* 

I ■ * 

Research ^activities/'^ including establishment of 
, research centers in library schooln^ 
encouragement -of faculty research, "and 
publishing. ' 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND ' 

Formal education for Ixbrarianship ^s a profession 
began in the United States in 1887. The pitTneei institution 
.in the field was Melvil Dewey's Schoo.l of Library Economy .at 
Columbia University. T! 4 Columbia and other early library 
schools, following Melvil Dewey^s leadership, were heavily 
weighted on the practical side, emphasizing perfection • in 
technical details and preparing students to ^tep directly 
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into the manageaent of library routines. In many of their 
aspects, the programs reseabled an apprentice system. 



For thirty-five years after the creation of the first 
school., changes in library education were gradual and far 
from radical. Stress continued to be ^ placed ..on producing 
working-^ librarians^ familiar with and. ready- to apply in 
practice all ^the usual routines of library op.eration. 
Nevertheless^, there was considerable ferment in the 
profession. Criticism was freely expressed of various 
curricular offerings^ there were calls for higher sta'ndards, 
for going beyond technical e^ducation^ for a national system 
of training^ fpr better prepared faculties^ and for some 
machinery for evaluating the schools. Three conc^epts that 
were deeply to affect American library educ\ation emerged 6y 
the end* of the ^ nineteenth century: the' conviction that 
'libxary> schools should be affiliated witfi universities^ 
college graduation should be Required for admission to^ a 
library school^ and an examining board- w^i^h clearly defined 
authority should be establishes. - / 

The Williamson report^ sponsored by the Carnegie 
Corporation, focused attention on he low quality of library 
education in Ahe Unitedl, States in the early nineteen 
.twenties and analyzed in detail]* the . reasqns for ' the 
condition. ^Equally as important^ the stu^y presented 
numerous , statesmanlike recommendations for the correction of 
weaknesses and for creating a system of prof essional library 
education of a high order. Subsegueatly, the existing 
library schools unaffiliated wi^th institutions of higher 
education suspended operation . or were merged , with 
universities;, the Board of Education for Libr^^rianship was 
established by the American - Library Association . for 
accreditation of library ^schools ; and ^here was increased 
emphasis on graduate study and degrees, including doctoral 
programs., - / ' 

A continuing topic of concern in library education is 
whether , the schools should aim at pro^ducing specialists or 
generalists, and the question is r*aise^^ frequently as to the 
practicability of the schools prepat'ing librarians for all 
. klTnds of library work. Most library ^^chool i^urricula have 
compromised^ devoting the first period to 'basic general 
studies and afterward giving st undents opportunities to 
specialize in particular fields. f 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 

r 

For the first fifty years or more of their history, 
library schools nere headed .by library directors^ i.e., the 
director of the university library served also as head of 
•the library scho9l. In recent years the' arrangement has 
been almost completely' altered. New schools have been 
established with a director quite independent of the library 
system, and older schools, one by one, have separated the 
two positions. The director of the library may serve in an 
advisory capacity and occasionally teach a course, but has 
no administrative control over the school. In general, the 
change has been beneficial to both organizations. As 
institutions .have increas*^d in size, curricula have become 
more diverse, and administration more complex, plus the fact 
that a library and' a school have different missions and 
problems, the desirability^ if not the necessity, of 
separating the positions became evident. No one individual 
has the time and energy, to. do full justice to the varying 
requirements of the^ two demanding *jobs. ^ 

On the other hand, something worthwhile may have been 
lost in the change-over. The library is the library school 
student's natural laboratory, and there ought to be the 
closest possible corrdination between library education and 
library service. Full integration may be most effectively 
achieved; if there is common direction.' In the case of 
smaller schools and libraries, una.ble to afford two*- top 
salaries, a combined position may attract a more outstanding 
individual, assuming that he is equally interested in both 
functions. Another consideration is that a library school 
director* completely sqparated from the practical aspects of 
iibrariansh'ip . can become lost in theory and out of touch 
with 1:he needs of the profession — as may other members of a 
library school faculty. * ^ ^ 

Since th.ere is- no probability of return to the old 
pattern of organization, a proper subject for research would 
be to investigate ways and means of retaining some of the 
advantages of unified direction, while maintaining the 
school's autonomy. ' . 



INSTITOTIONAL ORGANIZATION 

In the past, it was riot an infrequent practice to 
establish the library school as a division of a larger 
educational unit, e.g., a college of liberal arts»and 
sciences or a college' of education. The trend, however, is 
strongly in the direction of a' separate, more or less 
autonomous organization for the school. ' A recent example is 
at the University of Michigan, where the Department of 



Library Science in the College of Literature^ Science^ .and 
the/Arts in 1969 became the School of Library Science, 

* » It should be noted, that the founder of the Michigan 
school^ William Warner Bishop^ firmly believed that it would 
be advantageous for a library' school to be directly 
associated with a general college^ because of the 
intellectual stimulus and the contacts thereby provided with 
scholars in other fields. Otherwise^ there is a Clanger of 
the school becoming isolated^ out of touch with major 
educational currents^ and provincial in outlook. The risk 
is not imaginary^' even though the benefits to a school in 
being, autonomous and in control of its own destiny are 
obvious. MetKod's of obtaining close integration with the 
institution as a whole are an appropriate field for study^ 
through such devices as' joint faculty appointnents with 
other departments, cooperative research (for example^ in the 
applications of technology to * library operations) ^ and 
utilization of pertinent curricular offerings of other 
divisions of the university. 



ISiSIHal Orcfanization 

The typical library school is headed by a dean or a 
director^ assisted in larger institutions by an assistant or 
associate dean. The extent to which the. faculty 
participates 'in, the administration of the school varies. 
Large schools customarily provide for an executive committee 
to work with the dean^ or the- faculty may act as a committed 
of the whole in such matters . as policy formulation, 
curricular revisions^ and admissions. % 

Ordinarily^ the size of a library school does not 
justify its organization by departments^ ,as is done in 
colleges. If the program is sufficiently complex and 
diversified^ however^ separation into distinct units may be 
useful. An example is ' the University of Pittsburgh's 
Graduate School of Library and Information Science wh,ich has 
recently been .reorganized into two departments^ Department 
of L\brary Science and Department of Information and 
Communication Science^ each with its own head. 

In the' current era of student activism, with vociferous 
demands for participation in decision making and a direct 
role in educational policies and administration ^ library 
schools must recognize and make provision for student voices 
to be h^ard m their affairs. How can the most effective 
use be made of the students* desire' to aid In educational 
reform and to make library school programs more relevant to 
their needs? Research on the proble'm is essential^ both to 
avoid schismatic conflicts and for the schools to gain 
maximum benefits from the ideas of highly intelligent and 
thoughtful students. 
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£S1SICAL FACILITIES 



Two issues *pf the Jgurngl of Education for 
LibrarianshijDr in the summer of 1964 and the fall of 1966, 
are"^ devoted to articles on library school quarters and 
equipment r and Keyes «etcalf*s Planning Acadjgmic and 
Research Li-brary BMil^iBaS (1965) contains a section on the 
subject? The"" America n~Ibr a ry Association's^ "Statement of 
Interpretation to Accompany the Standards for Accreditation" 
tecommends that library school quarters should be located as 
a unit in the main library building or in close proximity to 
it. A majority of library schools follow this plan, though 
in the recent past several .schools have broken avay and 
moved into separate buildings* Do they thereby achieve a 
more-'definite' identity? * ^ . 

Metcalf recommends that "a library school be placed in 
the library- when possible * . • If the school is in the 
library building, the students are close to the • general 
library collections which serve as their laboratory*" Could 
not this argument be offered by other departments in the 
university? Not all divisions use library resources as 
extensively or intensively as do students of library 
science, but certainly faculty members and\ students in the 
humanities and. social sciences would be pleased to be housed 
adjacent to the literature of their' fields* Would library 
science classes be any more inconvenie'nced than those in 
English, history, or political science b^v meeting in regular 
classroom buildings outside the library? \ Could not library 
school faculty members be a^ssigned offices elsewhere, as are 
those in other departments? \ 

\ * 

Despite such questions, locating the library school in 
the central library is so obviously desirable that it 
scarcely needs defense. Students of library Science are not 
studying, books alone, as are students in subject 
disciplines* They, are absorbing t'he atmosphere of a library 
and being provided with opportunities to observe and 
possibly to participate in the day-to-day operatic5ns that go 
on constantly /in a large library. A process of osmosis 
occurs £hat' would be lost if students were separated from 
the general library. The relationship is' analogous to that 
between a medical student and a hospital, o 

If the principle is accepted that the library and 
library school should pot be di^gassociated , the ideal 
procedure is to plan for the library school's requirements 
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at the sane time that the library building as a^tfh'ole is 
being programmed* It is highly desirable for the school's 
facilities to be concentrated in one area^ preferably in a 
wing or. other unit which may be expandable at a lat^r date 
as the school grows* Flexibility in space is as necessary 
for the school as for the library itself. 

The tradition of a separate library for a library 
school is long standing. Certainly^ students and faculty 
would waste a substantial amount of time hunting for their 
materials^ if the latter were not conveniently segregrated 
in -a collection apart. On the other hand^ it is a valuable 
learning experience for students to become acquainted ' with 
the total resources of a university library. Any attempt to 
develop a self-sufficient book collection in the library 
school library is probably inad visabl*^. The scope mi^ght be 
restricted to providing a strong^ well-selected^ up-to-date 
assemblage of books ^ journals^ pamphlets, slides, and films, 
relegating to the general' library collections of out-dated, 
little-used materials, such .as earlier editions of books, 
older files of periodicals, individual library reports, and 
most foreign-language publications. * Heavily-used 
encyclopedias, dictionaries, bibliographies, and similar 
reference books should be present, but the general library 
should be relied upon for wore specialized, less^used works* 
Altogether, approximately -15,000 volumes appears to be a 
reasonable size for a well-balanced, live library science 
library. 

In addition to a traditional book-form collection, a 
modlern library school provides space for pertinent films, 
filmstrips, sound recordings, tapes, mounted pictures, 
microforms, and various types of equipment associated with 
audiovisual material^. Furthermore, if laboratory 
collections are maintained of literature for children and 
young people, for cataloging and classification practice., or 
other categories outside the field^ of library science 
proper , space must be found for them. 

To accord with current trends, seating in the library 
school library ought to be provided for not less than 50 
percent ^ of the full-time enrollment and %75 percent is not 
excess iVe. Individual carrel- type ^seating should 
predominate, though no attempt need be made to return to the 
early days of library education, when it was the style to 
supply individual student desks. Individual lockers are 
more satisfactory and less space consuming. In order to 
take advantage of programmed learning, "wet" carrels are 
advisable, electronically equipped for individual 
instruction through tape decks, earphones, and closed 
circuit television reception. 

Classrooms associated with library school will vary in 
size, if they are to meet satisfactorily, the school's 
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requirement for diveriDity, An auditorium large enough to 
/Seat the entire student body and faculty will be highly 
useful for convocations^ lectures, colloquiums, instituiies, 
and similar events involving the whole school. Other rooms 
£or instructional purposes will range down in size to 
seminars for 10 to 15 st.udents. . 

Brian Land, Director * of the University of Toronto 
School of Library Science, (1966) recommends: 

"All classrooms should be provided with 
chalkboards, bulletin boards and book 
shelving; motorized* hidden drop screens and 
sound systems for film, slide and overhead 
projection ; rheostat control of* lighting ; 
sound outlet jacks for concurrent use with 
projectors or for independent public address 
uses; intfj,i;com outlets for public address 
systems; telephone outlets for long distance 
'\Gonf ierence telephone circuits; and outlets 
for television monitors and for PM radio 
broadcasts." 

Provisioji may also need to *be made for specialized 
functions assumed by a library school. Three example:^ are: 
V (1) a research center such as has been established by the 
Illinois, California, Pittsburgh, and Western Reserve 
schools, with separate staff, offices, and other facilities; 
(2) a publicatiqn office, if" the school is active in 
publishing and editing; and (3) a placement division, a 
:porvice to find suitable positions for new* graduates and 
older alumni. 

Not the least important of a library school's space 
requirements, if staff morale is to be maintained, are 
adequate faculty offices, particularly' for senior staff 
members^ An average of 110 square feet per person is a 
recommended . minimum, located as" near as feasible to 
classrooms and library facilities. 

Research studies testing the validity of generally-held 
ideas and , practices concerning library school space of 
various types and , the kinds of . equipment needed to make 
teaching, study, and research more effective are greatly to 
be desired. 
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FACULTY RECRUITMENT 



...Bothstein (1966) and others have pointed out that the 
qualifications expected of a professor of library science 
are almost unattainable in one individual. He^ must be 
respectable academically^ meaning ordinarily the holder of a 
doctoral degree, either in libr arianship or in a subject 
field. He must have a background of experience as a 
practicing librarian, preferably in his teaching field. 
Aptitude for research^ and scholarship .must have been 
demonstrated by a record'of publication. Furthermore/ it is 
expected • that his teaching ability will be superior, his 
personality attractive, he will be a good committee member, 
active in professional associations, and a participant in 
community affairs. Naturally such a paragon is virtually 
unprocurable and a school will have to settle for less. 

The prime criteria for appointments to the faculty 
should probably be teaching ability and academic 
qualifications. As a component of a university, the library 
school cannot afford to^ .have standards for academic- 
appointments lower than the institution as a whole. A good 
teacher also^ needs a period of practical experience to avoid 
a too theoretical approach in his classes; his teaching will 
be strengthened by 'an interest in writing and .research; and 
he should be a congenial colleague who enjoys teaching and 
likes students. 

An acute shortage exists of academically well-qualified 

candidates for teach^-ng positions, despite the increasing 

number of doctoral programs in graduate library schools. If 

the doctorate is a prerequisite for senior faculty 

appointments, however, it i^ay tiot necessarily be in library 

science. For some areas, a master's degree in library 

science and a doctor ^'s degree in a subject field, say. one of 

the sciences, may be an excellent combination. Some library 

school deanships, e.g., Chicago, North Carolina/* and 

Rutgers, have been filled by ;ion-librarians, specialists in 

automation and information sciences. 

• «> 

University library staffs frequently have members who 
are well qualified to teach and who may be drawn upon 
occasionally to complement the regular faculty. An 
illustration is the practice at Illinois of offering 
advanced bibliographical courses in their fields taught by 
departmental or ' divisional librarians in biological 
sciences, chemistry, education, engineering, law, maps, 
music, mathematics, and Slavic literature. The curriculum 
may also be enriched, by listing and offering credit for 
relevant courses in other university divisions, within 
reasonable limits. 

The size of a library school faculty will vary, of 
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course, with the ntliiber and' level of courses offered^^ the 
size of classes^ student enroll^tfent^ and the teachifig* load* 
A vell-TTounded cUTriculun, ^ill xeguire a miniauin of ten 
full-tiae Instructors^ based upon actual nainbers presently 
found in accredited library schools* In addition^ a staff 
of teaching assistants, and secretarial help wilX- be^Tneede'^ 
to relieve the f acuTty pf routine and clerical;, tasks* 

.^hese^ ' therf, appear to beN th^e most urgent . areas 
'^♦relating to faculty recruitment in which research is needed: 
the kind of preparat;ion desirably in^ library' sqbool 
instructors^ how the shortage pf teachers can be met, the 
use pf of instructors frpii other fields, and the^ size of 
faculties. - ' \ - 



STUDENT A£i5ISSI01IS AN D -iPL ACBME NTS - 

Only a- fe^v years agov' student recruitment was a majd^r 
problem. for a majority^ of library schools**- There was 
considerable difficulty in Attracting^ to librariaTiship the 
number and guality of students-^ desirejiT As general 
university enrollments -have grown and* ari-^ increasing number 
of students go on* to gra^ua^q and^ professional study, the 
problem has largely vahisTied*^ En'bugh applications are now 
received , . at' least by leading schools, to make possible a 
higher degree of seljectivity in admissions* 

The most ^rfeliable index for predicting success m 
library scho61 is a student^s undergraduate grade-poirit 
average* ,/A mediocre undergraduate record is an almost 
infallible indication of an unsatisfactory career .as a 
graduate student, and perhaps later a.s a librarian* Fojc its 
owfi protection and for the good of the profession, 
therefore, a library school^s admissions 'should be guided 
primarily by records of academic Excellence, supplemented by 
standard tests* - 

Letters 'of reference, especially from libraria.ns, may 
be useful for admission purposes* Also, interviews with the 
dean of the , school and members of the faculty, if 
practicable, will shed light on such matters as attitude, 
appearance, and personality prior t^o admission* 

Students from other countries, especially those wjiose 
native language is not English, present special problems* 
They should be required before admission to demonstrate- an 
acceptable level of proficiency in the English language; 
otherwise, scholastic difficulties for them are inevitable* 
In any case, foreign students are likely to need more 
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individual attention and tutoring than do other . students^ 
and admissions should he limited to the number which the 
library school administration and faculty can accommodate 
without neglecting other students* 

If the most promising students are to be drawn into the 
library profession^ financial aid' is essential. In the 
sciences^ ^nearly ail graduate students are subsidized in one 
way or.„.dno,ther r . and thte trend in professional sphobls^ such 
as library' science^, is in the same direction. Among 
standard forms are fellowships provided by endowments^ by 
the university itself ^ by professional associations, . state 
libraries/ ".and federal agencies, varying in valae all the 
way up to those which cover a student's total expenses' for 
the period of study* More numerous are scholarships, which 
ordinarily, cover t-uition and other fees* Assistantships, 
on a salaried or wage basis, in-^he library or. library 
school, have-^long been popular and possess^ the dual 
advantage af providing work experience and financial support 
,for students. Finally, student loan funds are available i.n 
nearly all institutions from endowments , government grants, 
and other sources. 



Placement Services 

Traditionally, library schools provide .placement 
services for their graduates. In some instances, a school 
ma.y feel responsible only for finding an alumnus , his first 
position, after Which he is on his own. Others attempt to 
keep in touch with their, graduates, in order to aid in their 
professional advancement, to find higher-level jobs for them 
if merited by their records, and to be certain that they are 
engaged in the kind of work for wl)i,ch they are best fitted. 

Because good placement service is demanding of a r^chool 
in terras of staff, time, and finances, a few schools h^ve 
unloaded the entire operation on central placement agencies. 
Th-e results are generally unsatisfactory from the point of 
view of both the employer and employee. A large university 
placement organization is necessarily impersonal^ without 
direct knowledge of individuals, and largely mechanical in 
function; A more personal service, operated by the school 
and involving the faculty and administration will Win the 
gratitude and loyalty ,of alumni and the appreciation of 
prospective employers. Much of the work can be treated in 
routine fashion, oi course,^ by the preparation of individual 
information folders, letters of reference, statements from 
past and present employers, etc., but frequently 
supplementary commelits by instructors and others well 
^acquainted ,.,with an individual's personality, -special 
tadents, interests , and perhaps idiosyncrasies are 
invaluable in finding the right job for the right student. 
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Suggested" topics for research" relating ,t6 students 
■ight include studies on the aost desirable pre-prof essional 
background^ ilethods of p-redicting probable success^ problems ^ 
of foreign students^ varieties of f inancialjassista.nce^ and' 
placement services* ^ - ^ 



CORHICULUH ^^-^ • • t 

jE'b^'building of a strong 'curriculua is a tasX properly 
sh-a'fed by the library school faculty and administration^ and 
some consultation with students. - and aluani aay be well 
advised* Unless the school wishes to depart too far fron 
standard practice's^ the.re will be a solid core of courses 
^dealing with "such basic areas as cataloging and 
classification^ bibliography and reference^ book selection^ 
and library administration* A good research topic would be, 
to determine the nature and content of a, basic curriWjmm. 

In addition.^ it is desirable that each school develop 
one or aore specialized areas in which ^ it has particular 
competencies to lend distinction to its program ^ assuming 
that there is a clear need for them in the profession^ 
Examples are preparation of librarians for special types of 
libraries, such as law, m:g|diciner music and fine arts; 
archival training; audio-visual education; and information 
science and systems. Sound programs, will avoids however^ 
going overboard for passing 'fads^ e*g«^ basing the 
curriculum on the notion that the book is obsolete and will 
be completely replaced by automation and the computer* 

Too much overlapping and important omissions aaolig 
courses can be prevented by requiring each instructor to 
prepare detailed outlines and perhaps syllabi for ^ the' 
courses for which he is responsible* Copies supplied to 
other instructors and consultations among the faculty as a 
whole will call attention t6 . duplication or lacunae in 
course content. These devices have particular value in the 
case of visiting professors and summer session faculty who 
may be unfamiliar with school^s offerings. 



HBSEARCH CENTERS ^ i 



Since the first Library Resear.cix Center was established 
at Illinois in 1961^ the idea has caught on and a number of 
other schools have created sifilar divisions^ The purposes 
may vary^ At Illinois^ the focus 'is on applied research 
dealing with specific problems, of public^ state^ and other 
types of libraries^ operating^ under grants received fxom 
such sources as the S* Office of Education, state 

libraries^ and institutions .of higher education; At 
California^ the emphasis has been on the special problems of 
the University of California libraries on their nine 
canpuses. 

The research center' concept has several distinct 
virtues. It helps the library profession to resolve 
problems on which research is needed — and it is .an accepted 
fact that too little genuine research has been done ^ on 
library matters. The 'center stimulated research and 
publication in the school where it is located and may be 
used to advantage in the training of r^octoj^al candidates and 
other advanced students. A strong center will require its 
own full-time director and staf f but may also draw upon 
faculty members and students for assistance. . _ . 

' A research study investigating the programs and met.hods 
of operation of existing library research centers would be 
of value to the profession. * ' ^ 

Faculty Research ^ . , 

One^ of the most difficult aspects of library school, 
administr'ation is to persuade the avera'gfe faculty member to 
engage in research and writing. The usual plea is lack of 
ti^e because of heavy loads of teaching and comm/ittee work. 
On the sur^f ace ^ it would appear that a library school 
instructor has more time, incentive, and opportunity for 
making contributions to the literature of the profession 
than does a practicing librarian. Also, it is generally 
agreed that teaching and research are complementary, each 
strengthening th^ other. 

^If a faculty member has any interest in or aptitude for 
research, he-may be xStimulated in any one of several ways: 
(1) he may be given a sabbatical leave from time tb time for 
a specific research project; (2) a lightened . teaching' 
assignment for a semester or a year may enable him^ to begin 
and perhaps to complete a study or investigation; (3) if a 
reduced teaching load . is not practicable, more teaching 
assistance and clerical help may provide free time for 
extra-curricular labors; (4) a grant from the university, a 
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founda^tion, or a governaent agency will elijixnate financial^ 
handicaps^ covering the expense of such iteSas as research 
assistance and travel; (5) the end usually aiied for in 
research is publication and the school adainistration should 
aid in" any way possible in finding a suitable mediua for the 
resultso of .faculty rese^arch to be issued in p^ublished form. 
All these p<*ints merit further study. 



Publishing * * v 

Publications emanating froa library schools assume^ ^ 
variety of fpras. One of the aost valuable and at the saae 
tiae one of the aost deaanding^ because of its, continuing 
nature^' is the , journal^, represented by such ^titles as the 
University of Chicago's jPibrarx fiuarterlx .(the oldest), 
Illinois' Library- Trends, 'the Prexel Library fiuar^S^il and 
Florida Staters Jo urna l of Library His tory . Lecture series 
aay appear^ in print, e.g., IllinoisV Windsor Lectures in 
Librari^anshxp and Denver's Isabel Nichol .Lectures. ' 
Institutes and ^conferences are freguently reported, as in 
Chicago's Annual Conference begun soae 3^ years ago, and 
Illinois' annual Allerton Park Institutes, €he first of 
whicJh was - published in 'l95a» Substantial^ book se/ie*s, 
usually appearing irregularly, are represented by Columbia's 
Studies in. library Service^ More epheaeral aaterial aay be 
found in'^^^uch enterprises as Illinois' Occasional Pagers, 
founded in 1949, a processed paaphlet series on various 
professional subjectsy coaing out irregularly and 
reproducing .aanuscripts' which are unsuited to printing in 
'journals because of length, detail, of special nature. 

For a successful publication program a library school 
needs' to aake certain that it is properly nurtured and cared 
for. Hanuscripts aeriting publication aay have to be sought 
to keep the program active, unless it has a natural source 
of supply, such as an institute or lecture series, and even 
these ought to be planned in the fir^t place with eventual 
publication in mind. Editorial staff and space will be 
essential for any prograa of considerable scope* 

Research studies on the nature and quality of library 
school publications, need for publications iti areas not now 
adequately covered, and problems of overlapping would be of 
value,^ ' I 
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FINAfiCES 

Due to the impact of various federal prog^rams the 
income and expenditures of library schools have increased 
substantially ^ during the past -few years • Grants for 
fellowships and scholarships, for special educational and 
training programs, for conferences and institutes, for 
research projects, and for the purchase of materials have 
been generous^ ^. . • 

The most recent figures reported found that in the fall 
of 1967 *the incomi^s of the accredited iibra'ry schools of the 
United Statesv and Canada ranged from^ a high of $870,000 to a 
low of $112,000, with a m^ean of $358V299. Frank L* Schick. 
(1969) concludes: 

An examination of individual budgets indicates the 
basic problem of library education - in the 
U.S. — there are too Many schools insufficient^*/^ 
funded to offer meaningful programs. Estimates 
have been made * that graduate programs require 
annual budgets of about $200,000. 

Research in problems of library school financing 
could profitably look ihto nuch natters as sources 
of funds for various- types ,of activities, 
. additional prospects for support, basic budgets, 
and student aid. 



SUMMARY 

- <, 

Practipally every . aspect of library school 
administration has developed more or less pragmatically, 
uns^upported by objective research. Unquestionably current 
^practices could * be - improved and library education 
strengthened *by unbiased research studies to test the 
validity of many widely-held concepts in such matters a:i? 
administrative organization, physical facilities, faculty 
recruitment, student admissions and placement, curriculum, 
research programs, and financial support. 
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CHAI^TEB VII. 



4^ • . • 

RESEARCH NEEDS RELATING TO'^ LIBRARY .SCHOOL 



FACULTY .AND STUDENTS 



Lucille Whalen 
Immaculate Heart College 
Los Angeles, California 



ABSTBACT 



Although •uch has beeff^tiritten in library literature on 
students and faculties in library schools^ relatively little 
research has been done in the arera. Of the studies 
available^ from the Williamson Report in 1923 to the most 
recent r certain problem areas recur* Faculty problems 
relate to those faqtors given some emphasis in accreditation 
standards: acadeiic background^ library and teaching 
experience, publication record and professional activities. 
More recently, str/ess has been placed on ' the quality of 
teaching, which is perhaps due to articulate and demanding 
students. ' - 



7 Studies relating to students revolye around the 

recruitment, seleption and^ retention of qualified , students^ 
the relationship of certain factors in admission standards, 
such as grade point average^ to success in the field, and 
the role of library experience in library education. 
Related problems are 'the part time students and faculty, 
and,, more urgently, minority group members. 

Solutions to these problems s.eem to lie in a better 
knowledge of vhat constitutes faculties and student bodies 
today; what types of services and personnel are needed for 
the librkry.iof the future; and what factors 'are most 
important in the selection of both -students and faculty. 
Several studies designed to provide this data base are 
recommended. . 
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ESOBLEM DEPIHITION 



- J Oft he — m a n y" rfac t otb t hra t ~ c on tTxbu te to the to t a^- 
picture of library education, perhaps none are more vital 
than faculty and students. Danton, in his conrnents on "The 
Library Educator*' at the 1948 University of Chicago Library 
Conference , stated : 

The accomplishments of American libraries — their 
service to democracy, to education, to learning, 
to human progress , and hence the respect and 
prestige they are given in their communities — will 
be precisely as great as two things: • the quality 
of students which American library schools educate 
and the quality of the faculties that teach those 
. students. 



In ordjer to be effective both must be of high quality- A 
top-notch faculty with a mediocre group of students is not 
only wasted but contributing adversely to the profession by 
sending such graduates into it; a group of*superior students 
with a poor- faculty^ on the other hand, can only be 
frustrate^d, uninspired and cynical. One rarely ' finds, 
however, that faculties or students are wholly poor or 
superior; like all other groups, they most often have some' 
of both kinds. • ^ 

Faculties and students, .being components of the 
university complex, cannot be'^^studied in a vacuum . Their 
effectiveness in their roles must\^be studied in relation to 
the overall academic policy of the'^^nstitution^ the needs of 
the, library profession, the responsl^i)ility to the profession 
and of the profession to society. The< situation in both the 
university and the profession today, as indeed in the world 
itself, is one of such rapid change tha^t" Lt is difficult to 
ascertain what roles faculty and student' should play in 
order to effect; needed improvement in librae^ education. 

One aspect of this change is the emphasis^on the human 
persoif, as a focus of primary concern. Lib.rarianS-hip, along 
with other professions', has felt the impact of this^x concern 
in educating its members. Henderson' (1969) points out. 

Engineers are becoming sensitive to the influence 
j of technology in solving the problems of human 
beings. Architects have been shifting from 
concepts of city planning that are physical in 
nature to environmental design which takes account 
of the human problems. . . . law schools. 
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dissatisfied with graduating lawyers to serve 
affluent clients^ are endeavoring to reorient 
their students toward the solution of huaan 
problems wherever they exist. Even the schools of 
business administration today use a "behavioral" 
approach to the study of administrative processes^ 

a marked departure from their earlier emphasis on 

"scientific" management. 

Library educators have perhaps to some extent been prodded 
to this reorientation by various student groups within the 
university. Recently Library school students themselves 
have formed groups demanding change. This type of group was 
brought before the profession quite dramatically during the 
1969 iLA Conference when the Congress for Change presented 
its demands. 

Probably for the first time the student group will have 
some part in the shaping of. library education for the 
future. It is not enough^ however^ that everyone in the 
academic community have a part in this; there must be a 
research base on which to draw for the decisions that must 
be made. 

It is the purpose; of this paper ^ therefore^ to present 
the problems relating to students and faculties in library 
schools as shown in the literature^ to offer some possible 
solutions and alternativ^es to these problems and make some 
specific recommendations for needed research. 

HISTORICAL REVIEW. 

Although some of the studies relating to library school 
faculties have also treated the student problem^ others 
concentrate on one or the other. For this reason^ it might 
be well to trace studies relating to faculty first and then 
those relating to students. 



Faculty 

The earliest and probably most frequently cited study 
on librarianship is the Williamson Report of 1923. 
Interestingly enough^ some of the criticisms regarding 
library school faculty by Williamson have Keen reiterated in 
almost every study since that time. Finding only 52% of the 
faculty members with college degrees^ few full-time faculty^ 
many with inadequate experience^ and extremely low salaries^ 
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he recomaended that every effort be made '•to raise the 
quality of instruction in. the schools by increasing salaries 
and aalcing teaching positions more attractive in various 
ways to trained, and experienced librarians of the highest 
quality • " ' 

Wheeler^ in his 1-9.U6- Progress and Problems in Education- 
ior Li bra r i a ns h 12 ^ found the faculty situation greatly 
improved, due largely to increased salaries and the number 
of M.A.'s and Ph.D.'s that had provided recruits to the 
teaching staffs of library schools. 

Danton, in the same year, however^ was not so 
optimistic. In his study of 148 full-time faculty members^ 
50 had no higher degree than the B. A. or B. S,, almost 
twice as many as .ha.d the Ph.D. While Danton recognized that 
faculties had improved over those of 1923 study, he pointed! 
out that they were" "still far from being as good as theyl 
should be. Relatively spea'king, they have not kept pace 
with the higher standards of academic preparation which have 
come to be required generally for college and university 
faculties." He further noted that of the 3U who held the 
rank of full professor, only 11 were not also the dean or 
director of the school. Although the financial burden was 
somewha't relieved by this practice, Danton felt that- the 
schools suffered because of this dual responsibility of 
their directors. He recommended that more professors and 
associate professors be appointed in order to make it 
possible for the schools to" attract highly trained and 
experienced librarians into teaching. Another 

recommendation was that the ALA seek funds for the endowment 
of four or five chairs or "superpr of essorships" which wquld^ 
make it financially possible for that number of schools to 
secure almost any- librarian in the country for their 
faculties, thus increasing prestige of library education, 
and, hopefully, attracting other well-qualified librarians. 

One of the Public Library Inquiry volumes, Bryan's 
(1952) The Public Librarian, included a fairly extensive 
investigation of library"school faculties by Robert Leigh. 
In comparing his data, collected for the 1948-^;9 academic 
year, with that of Williamson in 1,921 and Wilson in 1937, 
Leigh found that salary averages, academic training and 
status, working conditions, opportunities for travel and 
study, provisions for security, although still inadequate, 
showed steady improvement over the years. In comparing 
library school faculties with faculties of other 
professional schools, however, th.e library schools fell 
below average on most factors. 

In regard to academic background, Leigh noted the 
improvement over that of the Wilson study, but added that 
the Ph.D. could not be the criterion for the well-qualified 
library educator as he felt Wilson . seemed to imply. A 
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faculty of Ph.D. 's with no practical experience could be as 
disastrous for the training of future librarians as "the 
early library school faculties of practitioners teaching the 
trick^s of their trade in their spare tine." 

What Leigh's study pointed out laost enphatically was 

the ^great— disparjjLy„a.mon-g, th^a . J^acultles of-_t.he_JJLbxatLy^ 

schools.- This is understandable in view of the fact that 
accredited schools included three. types — from undergraduate 
programs in teachers' colleges to advanced programs in 
universities. He did not .hesitate to condemn "inherent 
weakness resulting from smallness^ a weakness which cannot 
be cured by any amount of valiant professional effort." His 
recoameadation that faculties be large enough to represent 
the several academic disciplines with reasonable 
specializations and expertness---f ive or more member's at 
least—was well taken. ' When the 1951 standards came out^ 
most of the Type ill or smaller schools were dropped from 
'the list of _acc_redited schools. 

At an institute for library school administrators held 
in Washington in 1965^ Worton summarized the changing 
picture of library school faculties since the publication of 
the 1951 Standards for Accreditation in which the standards 
regarding faculties ""became less guantitative and more 
gualitative* She pointed out that the problem of the 
part-time faculty was even more acute than in 1951, partly 
due to the increase in the number of part-time students in" 
most library schools. Adeguacy in number of faculty members^ 
was still not reached by the majority of schools although 
the educational level of the faculties was considerably 
strengthened. The ^problem of professional growth of faculty 
members '*was touched upon also. The acute shortages of 
well-qualified personnel for library school teaching, 
however, seem to militate against the formal study made 
possible through sabbaticals and faculty leaves. 

In a critique of the Morton paper, Bearing, president 
of the State University of New York, Binghamton, also 
pleaded for full-time faculty adequate in number. He cited 
"the necessity of interaction and stimulation which is 
prerequisite to research productivity and the vitality and 
excitement and validity in teaching which is thought to be 
inextricably related." Although he used 12 as a minimum 
.number in an example, he hastened to add that it was not a 
magic number. One might question,' however, whether this 
kind of interaction is possible in faculties of four, five 
or six members. 

While • th? discussion r»f faculty adequacy in education 
and experience, research and professional activities still 
goes on, the emphasis in the literature whithin the recent 
past seems to be more on the faculty member as a person and 
as a teacher, admittedly more difficult in assessment. 
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Rothstein (1966) in describing the ideal faculty member^ in 
fact^ places teaching ability at the head of the list — at 
least from the point of view of a library school director, 

m^^B^ae * s (19 68) Library Education: an International 

Survey both Coughlin and Dunkin in their chapters raise the 

j3.uis±ion_ of. _vha.t maXes. a f.a^cAiXtY_meraber_'a^good^. teach ex.^. 

Dunkin^ in suggesting his "Gadfly Method/' describes the 
teacher as a person who . • can confront his student with 
questions which demand skeptical ioagihation ^ " whose 
questions challenge the 'status guo^ who constantly questions 
himself and. what he really believes. For Dunkin the toacher 
must have styie^ i.e. he raiist use the English language with 
skill — even slang^ if it helps; and he must be a zealot^ 
i.e. he "must 'show, that he is himself caught up in the 
question he asks.«» The doctorate and experience are also 
important but ^ even more in ^his "in-service training/* 
^meaning "creative and probing research." 

Coughlia emphasized the" need for some training in 
teaching. She asked^ "Why should librarians labor and 
experiment with large cflasses and a variety of teaching 
methods on a. hit-or-ro^iss basis^ only to discover what a 
professional teacher has known for years?" She discusses 
programs to improve college teaching in the U. S. in the 
past several years that have some relevance for library 
education programs. 

Carnovsky , in the same volume and also in an earlier 
article^ in the Drexel Library 5iia£i§£ll (1967)^ relates 
faculty qualifications to accreditation standards. He 
points out that the Ph.D.r faculty research^ publication 
record^ and professional' activities do not necessarily 
reflect good teaching. He suggests that "background and the 
ability to communicate an^ stimulate may bo far more 
important in library schools and perhaps should be the 
criteria for appointment: and promotion." Accrediting teams^ 
he addSr will probably find these qualities very difficult 
to' measure and there will always be an element of subjective 
judgment in this area of the evaluation. 

More recently^ the students and alumni have studied the 
library school faculty with a critical eye. Typical of such 
studies are the ones by Donaldson and Harvey (1966) who 
reviewed evaluations of faculty from Drexel students over a 
five-year period and Randall (1968) who surveyed the 
students at the University of California^ Los Angeles^ 
during the spring quarter of 1968. In general^ both groups 
rated such factors as "knowledge of the subject/* and 
"spirit of helpfulness" high but "stimulation of thought" 
and encouragement of independent thinking" low. It seems 
likely that students in the future will not only have a p^rt 
in faculty e/aluation but may take part in the selection 
process also. The fact that the student group is 
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represented at faculty meetings in soie library 'schools 
today seems to point in that direction^ 



Students - 

I-f- — 1-ibrary — school- f^culide^^ 

so^ too, have the studenVs. Many 'of t'he studies ^referred to 
above ' include -sections on library school students or 
graduates, fhe early studies sponsored by the Carnegie 
corpoxation—those of Williamson {^92,3) , flunn (1936) , and 

'^Hheeler (1946) — touched on the student' probdea but only 
incidentally^ . Their coiments qentisred ^mainly on 
recruitient^ ^entrance' tests and field work^ but no ^ attempt 
was made to study specific groups of students. 

One of the* earliest research studies was Wilson's 
(1937) ,«preprof essio.nal backgrounds of Students ih Library 
School" in^which 808 studehts who completed. worX ih" J926-27 
and '1935-36 at the University^ ^of Illinois were studied- 
Findings indicated that studehts\ with library^ experience 
tended to achieve slightly 'higher^ degrees of success than 
those without experience. Othfer facto^s^ however; such as 
undergraduate grades^ amount' of preparation in l^inguages^ 
type of college attended^ and undergraduate major had little 
'effect oh library school achievement. 

A second was Howe's C19U0,) study of the University of 
Denver's graduates from 1932-38. The composite picture of 
the library school student^ drawn from these two studies is 
described by Howe as 

an unmarried woaan of. 27 years of age^ white^ - o.f 
American parentage. She is a graduate ^ of an 
endowed college or university.^ where she made a 
"B" scholastic record^ majored in English^ and 
studied French and Latin^ and probably German.i 
She has had four years of library experience since; 
college graduation ... 

The description is probably typical of the average 
library school student "of the •30*s. 

A similar study -was carried on by Danton and Merritt 
(1951) describing the University of California graduates 
from its first class in 1920 through the class of 19U8. The 
.study icluded data, on age^ sex, education^, job satisfaction, 
professional activity and other pertinent variables. They 
found^ that older students did slightly better than younger 
colleagues scholastically ; that . . while the correlation 
between entering grade point average and school grade point 
average is positive, it is not sufficiently high to make too 
strong a point of requiring exceptionally good scholarship 
among applicants" and that . . there is no appreciable 



correlation between high scholarship and success in the 
profession as measured in terms of salary ♦ . 



Douglass (1957) , taking students of about the same 
period, 1947-48^ studied th^ extent to which the library 
profession selects members exhibiting characteristics 

jg_e,ne,ra,ll-y___ _a s c ribe.dL __ ±o 1 i bra rlans: extreme deference, 
submissiveness, and respect for authority. His conclusions 
were that . the profession does tend to be selective in that 
direction. Traits which appeared to characterize the 

.students in the seventeen library schools included in the 
study were: conscientious, orderly, responsive, 

conservative, undominating, interested in people but not 
merely gregarious, dnd "not neurotically anxious". 

Leigh also examined the student population bqt limited 
his sample to the acadepaic year of 1948-U9, covering 
enrollment • figures in various types of programs, 
geographical distribution and costs, library experience, and 
admission requirements. Trends at this time indicated that 
techniques formerly required, for library school were now 
made prerequisites; the college degree, "formerly the sure 
ticket of admission to the library school" was now being 
challenged as a wholly adequate basis foL admission; what 
had previously been only a classroom in the academic library 
where classes were taught by the library staff was in many 
places turninq into professional schools of" graduate caliber 
with full-time staff. Leigh did not gather data on personal 
qualifications, intellectual capabilities, or work 
experience of individual groups of students: his data were 
gathered from catalogs, announcements and other types of 
records. 

Some s^tudies -attempted to discover factors that 
influence the choice of libr arianship as a career. Reagan 
'^(,1957) , who did the most comprehensive study of this type, 
limited it ^to-^factors in institutions of higher education, 
the relative importance of these factors and the way in 
which they operated to influence dollege students to become 
librarians^t^ S^he found five major factors responsible for 
influencing students: individuals, publicity, use of 
libraries, work experience in libraries, and library 
education, in that order. 

ttcCreedy (1963) investigated factors influencing 
persons to ^iselect school librarianship as a career. The 
most influential^'factors indicated by the 2,154 librarians 
amd library school students in her sample were "enjoyment of 
books^, " "liking fbr people," and "desire for intellectually 
stimulating work." Not surprisingly, the majority of the 
respondents had been exposed to good school librarieri in 
their o^^rn education. 

Another type of study attempted to relate types of 
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positions or library ^woirlc to professional preparation. In 
1960 Rocknood studied "The Relationship between the 
professional Preparation and Subsequent Types of Library 
Positions- Held by a Selected Group of Library School 
Graduates*" Data were obtained froi records at Florida 
State University Library- School and questionnaires sent to 

graduates* Responses fron 25J. graduates showed some 

relationship between electife courses in library school and 
present position but not between undergraduate majors and 
positions. The author Maintained ' that the findings 
justified the specialized rather than general approach to 
library education at Florida State University. . 

Bailie (1961) studied job success as it related to 
certain admission variables such as grade point average^ 
Graduate^ Record Exanination scores, and the California 
Psychological Inventory scores for 9U graduates of the 
University of Denver. Results indicated that undergraduate 
grade point average and Graduate Record Exaaination scores 
correlated highly with success in library school; the 
correlation " between success in library . school and job 
success, however, was not so high. 

A more recent similar type of study was KcCrossan's 
(1966) "Library Science Education and Its Relationship to 
Competence in Adult Book Selection in Public Libraries," In 
CQiparing selection choices pf two groups of 
librarians — one, graduates of top-ranking library schools; 
the other, with little ot no library education — ttcCrossan 
found that there were soie, - but -rel-atively siall, 
differences in the competencies and attitudes between the 
groups. . 

other, recent literature on students, with the exception 
of a few follow-up type studies such as' Parr's 
"Characteristics of Successful Aluani" (1966) and "Whatever 
Happened to the Class of 1962?" tend to concentrate on 
certain aspects of the student problem* 

Goldstein (1967), for eia.ipic-r edited a volume of 
papers ,pr.esented "-at the University of Illinois Library 
Conference devoted .entirely to evaluation of students. Such 
areas as essay and objective tests, ^ course evaluation, 
grading principles and other methods for evaluation were 
covered. The two most valuable sections of ,the book for the 
purposes of this paper are Simpson's "Developing Student 
Self-evaluation," in which ' the author points out the 
advantages of student self-evaluation over usual teacher 
monopoly of evaluation, e.g.,*the work is likely to become 
more purposeful to the student and there eire more 
opport;unities for ?3evelqping individual initiative and 
responsibility; and Boaz's "Library- School Practices in 
Student Evaluation" which, in addition to describing present 
practices, gives examples of innovative practices in st,udent 
evaluation. 
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Another specialized study yas that of Harmon (1967) who 
analyzed research problem sensitivity apoong library school 
students at the University of Denver. Students were asked 
to assess 33 research problem statements on a specially . 
constructed scale. Findings indicated that 

problem-sensitive students were on the average-older^ -had— 
attended more prominent undergraduate institutions jind had 
majored in, problera--orien.ted disciplines. 

Clayton (1968) studied personality characteristics of a 
group of lib.r_ar-y school students who planned to be academic , 
librarians. Students in this group were found to have lower 
mean scores than a composite of 1U other occupations on all 
but the Femininity Scale. Also, 26% had profiles that were 
indicative of personality difficulties* 

T.he most recent, overall picture of the library school 
student was given by Shores in 1967. It is characterized by 
an older student, mentally, chronologically, and 
experimentally; a higher percentage of men than ever before; 
a ^marked difference in students from metropolitan afeas^ aTffif^' 
from campus communities; an increase in foreign and minority 
group students; a greater number of part-time students and 
those in trainee programs. Most library school faculty, 
would agree with Shores' comment: "Whatever the library 
"school student has seen in the past there are unmistakable 
signs in the present that his profile will be quite 
different in the future." 



SUMMARY AND EVALUATION OF THE HISTORICAL RECORD 



The literature on both faculty and students is replete 
with opinion type articles. Everyone, it seems, has an 
opinion on how to cope with faculty and student problems in 
the library schools* ' Most of the opinions^ understandably, 
are not based on research since, .in fact, there have been' 
relatively few real research studies in either o^ these 
areas. From those, available, however, and the many opinion . 
articles, certain problems and trends, emerge. 

Regarding faculty, most of the studies from Williamson 
to the- present have been descriptive, i.e. , those ^ 
delineating characteristics of library school faculties, 
particularly academic background , previous library and 
teaching experience, publication record and proTessional 
activities. This is understandsrble , in the light of 
accf edlta.tion. standards which placed high priority on these 
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factors*' Quality of teaching, a factor which has loqg be^a ^ 
discussed , "}0kS not been studied to any great extent because 
of the inherent difficulty in ascertaining what effective 
teaching is and 'how it can be aeasured. In more recent 
literature, however, greater eaphasis has been\ placed on 
this factor, and there is a . shift froi the aerely 
descriptive and/or quantitative enua.eration to the study of 
ca usai—r e la tio nship st — — ' ~— 

One problem that has been recurrent in the literature 
froa the beginning i:^ the role of the part-time faculty. 
Has the pressure for aore and apre qualified faculty forced 
adainistrators to eaploy part-*tiae instructors as alstopgap 
.aeasure, or is there a significant rol? for hia^ ,in /library 
education? 

Much h^s been written on the difficulty of obtaining 
good faculty but. little has been written on the recruitaent 
of faculty. Recent literature on the. fellowship programs 
has toubhed on. this, since*^ one , of thte^priaary purposes of 
the funds was to re^cruit candidates' for teaching, but 
research ha3 yet to investigate the* effectiveness of such 
prograas. 

.Another area that has recurred frequently in the 
literature is that of faculty benefits and what would be 
teraed today "faculty rights." In aany studies faculties 
were cpapared to other faculties within the university with 
regard" to status and privileges. \^In earlier studies, as 
with other eaerging professions, library educators did not 
always fare so well. Today, however, library educators take 
their place 'with other aeabers of the academic coaaunity and 
share in their benefits. This dbes not seem to be a problem 
except perhaps the question of how soae of the privileges, 
such as sabbaticals, benefit the library school or 
profession. What is aore likely to- raise questions is the 
role of the faculty a.eaber in student dissent. Alaost .every 
university is fraught with soae dissenting students, "land the 
library educator, ''ilong with other faculty aeabers, cannot 
reaain aloof froa this aspect. olT caapus ^ life if iap^ortant 
issues are involved. \ 

\^ 

Finally, there is the problea of leadership in ihe 
profession. One might reasonably expect this to coae from 
the faculties of the library schools, but generally this has 
not been true. Long (1965), in summarizing the need for 
this leadership, pleaded for philosophical ideas which would 
generate' research and initiate action based on the findings 
of the research. She maintained that through . • this 
veipy proper > eaphasis on educators • • • will be bred the 
tieaders who^ will solve the problems of education for 
librarianship and inspire * their students to solve the 
problems of the rest oi the library world." 
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The literature on students in many ways parallels that 
on faculty, ^ JEariier studies concentrated heavily on. 
describing characteristics of those in the library schools, 
i.e. number; educational background^ with special enphasis 
on undergraduate major and test scores; and graduate school 
pr'ef oraance. 'Studies in the^ «50«s and •60«s began to relate 
'these to such factors as job . suj::cess^ ability to do 
researchTr-specia-l— abi-li-ties — on^ — t~he — -job^^ and—personality- 
questions. 

Recruitment of students has been a long . standing 
problem^ but with the exception of the Reagan and HcCreedy 
studies^ little has been 'done at the research level on, this 
important ' area. The evaluation of progra^m and faculty has 
emerged in the more recent literaturev- Another problem^ th^ 
ro'le "of 'the part-time student^ although frequently meri'tidned 
in the litera^ture^ is no more defined than the role of the 
part-time faculty member; nor^ .is ^the. f'elLated problem. o"£ 
.library experience as an indicator of>'*success in either' 
library school or th'e prpfessiori. • ^ ^ 

In addition to tl^e literature a'bojat the studenj;v/ "there* 
is more recently *'a" f ajLr amount of writing by the student. . 
Wore and more^^as in other fields^ the student.. 'is beconii^'cr 
vocal concernin^^ his role in determining tho^ kind of program 
he* is pursuing 'in library school and the vital issues in the 
profession. The library school student^ to an^even greater 
extent than* the faculty member^ finds himself in the midst 
of protest and dissent. Hisy concern is not only 'for his own 
professional life but^ with tie larger Concerns of the world 
that most students today are caught up *in. 

^ c 

'One other area that n'eeds to. be gleaned from the 
lit^erature ,is that of the recruitment^ selection and 
retention of 'minority group ^ students and faculty. , huch 
appears- concerning library service' to minority groups and 
the training necessary to work effectively with these 
groups^ but little has been written on j the problem of 
bringing minority group members into, the profession. 
Librarianship sjeema t.o lag behind other professions in this 
area, but it must b^gin to take steps toward/ its part in the 
solution to this national problem. I 

\ In' summary,^ "the literature regarding students and 
faculty most , frequently revolves around/ the question of 
which factors are most important in deteij/mining effective 
recruitment, selection, performance and evaluation of high 

* quality faculty and students. In' order/ .to answer this 
question, however, the t)rofession has to/ know what kind of 
person it -wants in the field today and w-hal different kinds 
of jobs might this person have fxom librarians in the past. 
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TBHTATIVE SOLUTIONS . 

' What are the tentative solutions to the problems posed: 
recruitment, -the selection process, a better knowledge of ,* 
^atti-tudes^ and^ goals, the- relat-ionship^ — be.tween-. — academic-^ 
performance and job success^ and evaluation methods? 

Stud ent s - 

The recruiting p'toblea can be attacked in varipus ways: 
reliance on career days, recrui'taent programs of national, 
state or local library associations, publicity, ana other 
such iieans^ ' What .has been .less often attempted is the 
seeking out* bf applicants ' with particular^ competencies. 
This is closely tied to the selection process. A school can 
apply any of the - time-ho.nored methods of. ^entrance 
requirements, e.g., the grade point average. Graduate Record 
Examination or other general test ^scores., interviews, 
recommendations, any combination of these, -or perhaps a 
special test suitable for library school applic.ants- such as 
^ the Medical College Admissions Test given to pre-medical 
students. ' . ^ 

■ f 

Underlying ' the general pro&lems of regruitmen^t and 
selection is the specialized area^ applicable to minority 
g;.oups. Library schools are faced with maintaining 
admission standards and perhaps ' thereby excluding these, 
students, or lowering stan'dards^^^ as has been done in some 
fields, and risk fur.ther failure. Another alternative might 
be ^ setting up some sfiecially deisigned program ^or 
pre-library school preparation. 

In regard to job success, library schools must make / 
their own decisions on how best to educate their students / 
for positions in the professional wordd.^ Studies sometimes 

, offer conflicting solutions- as to wlfaF are the * best 
indicators of job success. And the question of what 
constitutes job success needs to be reconsidered also. What 
might have been considered a ''successf ul" ;job by library 

^school dradue^tes five or. ten years ago. might be .spurned- by- 
them today. ^ ^ * ' \ . 

For evaluation methods, library ^ 'schools » have several^ 
alternatives — course . e:^ams, comprehensive ^ams, grades, or . , 
any of the other methods geared to traditional methods bf 
teaphing. Innovative teaching, which is ilnder w^y in at • 
least some library schools today, would ^ seem' to call for 
other evaluative methods. Some alternatives that might be 
employed* are self-evaluation, gfoup evaluation, a non-graded 
system, - \ 
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To solve the faculty recruitment problem/ which is 
^ettainly one of tKe aost acute in the library profession^ 
adaiftistrators and committees have recruited from Other 
institutions; from among promising doctoral candidates, 
especially those in their own institutions if there is a 
doctoral program; from the field, especially administrators 
and specialists; and .from among outstanding retired 
librarians. 

The selection of faculty is usually based on those 
factors related to accreditation — doctoral degree, library 
expedience, publication record and good teaching record* In 
the absence of one or the other of these, administrators 
must often take the . alternatives of an applicant with a 
doctoral degree but little or no library experience, or a 
good teaching and library, experience record but only the^ 
master^s. degree. 

Faculty evaluation, closely related to the same 
factors, generally follows university policy for purposes of 
advancement,. in rank, tenure, sabbatical leaves, etc* 
Although good teaching is included in this overall 
evaluation, it is difficult to assess in most cases* A 
recent trend is student evaluation of faculty; i-t could 
hardly be considered - an alternative to the traditional 
methods, but it undoubtedly must' be considered* 

A number of peripheral problems cut across these major 
ones, e*g*, the part-time faculty member and student, the 
foreign student, the doctoral student, the handicapped 
student* Library schools, in the absence of research data, 
have the alternatives of accepting some of these applicants 
with certain risks involved, or accepting them only under 
certain specified- cond^itipns, or of not accepting them at 
all. 

The impact most of these solutions would have pn 
existing programs would probably be very little* The 
'solutions offered in most cases are those which 
adainistratoi^s have been using for some time. Since inost 
studies of faculty and student have generally been for one 
geographical ar^a or even one school, or one facet /Of a 
larger problem, they did not always provide the research 
heeded to select from alternatives* / 
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V 

RESBABCH NEEDS , / 

The two areas covered in this paper are very MMch; in 
need vof research on a national level sonewhat similar to 
that of the Pijblic Library Inquiry, The greatest nee^ in 
library education today is. for ,vell-gualif ied faculty/. - In 
order to oiakb progress toward fulfilling this need ^ a 
coaplete' and thorough study of faculty in all its aspects is 
necessary^ or perhaps several studies each taking some 
aspect- of f-^^culty background. Prom these data^ ho^efully^ 
new solutions, can be found to old problems. Such a study 
would inclad'e data on recruitment and selection of /faculty , 
the relative importance of research and publication, the 
role of the specialist and/or toart-time faculty m^iiberr and 
perhaps most important^ what /factors contribute/ most, to 
excellence inj teaching. p / 

h similajr type of study, is necessary for data needed on 
students. included would ^e such factors as hpw and from 
where studeats * are recruited; what their /educational 
backgrounds jare; what kinds of work experience have they 
had^ library or otherwise; what their goals, are; what 
attitudes they brought with them to . library school and 
whe.ther these? were changed o/r redirected durin'g the time 
they spent din graduate eduqatiprL. In additipn /to these two 
major descriptive studies, some correlative and/or 
experimental j studies would be needed to discover more 
causal-type relationships, as for example, whidh methods or 
techniques aire most supp4rtive in guiding/ new faculty 
members or dc^ctoral candidaties who are teaching assistants;' 
which personality traits in llibrary school students ai;e most 
indicative of! creativity and\ leadership; or ; which factors 
are niost impolrtant in recruiting minority gro/ip students. 



/ 

SPECIFIC RESEARCH PROPOSALS 

The following are proposals for rjesearch projects 

relating to library science facuMies and students: 

1. A Survey of Library Sch(^ol Faculty 

1 \ 

2. Chara^cteristics of Librai^y School Students 



3* Factors Influencing \the ' Recruitment, 
Selection and Retention \of Minority -Group 
Studeiits \ 

4. Factons Influencing Choice\ of Librarianship 
as a Career ^ \ 
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5, The Relationship between Admission Standards 
for Library School and Academic Success 

6, The Relationship between Faculty Backgrounds 
and Successful Teaching 

?• Student Attitudes and Goals 

8, Preprofessional Libr^iry Experience and Its 
Relationship to Academic Success and Job- 
Success 

9*. Student^ Involvement in Policy-Making 
Decisions in Library School 

10* The Use of Attitude and Personality Tests to 
Predict Academic Success and Job Success 

The major studies (llos* 1 and 2) would necessitate 
research staffs of from five to ten persons — perhaps one 
group could do both studies — with a project director of 
doctoral or postdoctoral level* Th^ completed studies would 
probably take approximately two years. (The Council on 
Social Work Education conducted a similar Type study of the 
faculties of 72 Schools of Social Work and it was completed 
in this length of time.) The cost of these^studies would be 
extremely difficult to estimate as it would depend on^ what 
group were conducting the research. It would seem to be. 
less costly if they were conducted by the research 
institutes of one of the library schools. 

The other studies could probably be Jdone by doctoral 
students under competent direction. Projects 7 and 10^ 
however, would have to be investigated by someone with a 
good background in psychology and probably under the 
direction of a psychologist. Costs would vary but most 
could probably be completed at costs ranging from $10,000 - 
$20,000. , 

If is possible that much of tho work on the faculty 
study will be completed in two studies now in process: one, 
on the occupation of the teacher of librarianship by Vincent 
Aceto of State University of New York, Albany; and the 
other, a study for the Manpower Project at' the University of 
Maryland, by Rodney White. 
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ABSTRACT 



The paper was limited to four broad areas that involve 
the relationships of professional library organizations to 
library schools and libraries in matters relating to library 
educatiop^ The areas were general relationships of the 
associations to schools and libraries and "to each other; 
recruitaient ; standards and' accreditation; and certif icatibn^ 
After a review of the literature to^* identify problems in 
these areas^ the follqwfng suggestions for research were 
made: (1) Study to determine the decree of duplication and 
coordination in the programs and activities of the several 
prof essio'nal associations or units concerned with education 
for librarianship' and r'elated fields; (2) Construction of an 
adequate sample of libraries and a valid survey instrument: 
to be used to determine personnel needs in libraries; (3) 
Critical evaluation of the recruiting literature and 
techniques of the various library associations in relation 
to' a realistic assessment of library manpower requirements; 

(4) Study of .the ef f ectiyeness of different kinds of 
recruiting appeals on different types of potential recruits; 

(5) Study to determine the differences, if any, in the 
effects on professional education of different 
organizational structures for accredi tuition ; (6) Cost study 
of accreditation; (7) Study to determine the extent to which 
quantitative data are an index to the quality of a school; 
(8) Study of the applicability of certification practices of 
other pirofessions to the library fields 
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PROBLEM DEFINITIONS 



in this paper on research needs in areas involving the 
relationships of professional library organizations to 
library schools and libraries^ two general limitations 
should ^be made clear. Tn the first place^ the paper deals 
only with research needs in areas . where the professional 
association is very much involved; it is not concerned with 
research into relationships that are for the most part 
between the Schools and the libraries and where an 
association's involvement^ if any at all/ is likely to - be 
Binor . A second limitation holds the- paper to a 
consideration of needed research in areas that relate 
directly to library education. For this reason^ no attempt 
is made to delineate research problems growing out of an 
association's broader programs whichr although tiiey may 
include the concerns of library education^ are not focused 
upon these concerns primarily* 

Given these two general limitations ^ several broad 
areas, that involve the relationships of professional 
associations to lilJrary schools and libraries were 
identified. Identification was aided by two recent surveys 
of associational activities and concerns in the field of 
library education (Reed^ 1967; Laricour^ 1968)^ and by a 
review of some of the major critiques and proposals dealing 
with library education^ from the Williamson report in 1923 
through the Asheim "Position Paper" in 1968. In addition to- 
the broad area covering general relationships (not only of 
the associations to the library schools and libraries^ but 
of the associations to each other) , three other areas in 
which professional organizations have been thought to have a 
particular responsibility were selected: recruitment;' 
standards and accreditation; and certification. To pinpoint 
current opinion and suggestions^ selected references from 
the literature of the 1960*s were also reviewed. While the 
four areas *^y no means exhaust the possibilities^ they 
appear not only to have been^ but also to be^ of central 
concern to ,,the profession and to contain a number of 
problems on which research at this, time would be useful. 
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HISf OBICAL REVIEW 



Ha.|or Critiques and Pro£Osals^ llZlzll!^§, 

.Williamson (1923) had less to say about the 
responsibilitT of professional associations for recruitment 
than for accreditation and certification* He did emphasize^ 
however^, that tecruiting is 'a responsibility of the total 
profession, andl that the lil)rary schools had theretofore been 
djOing' lore - than - their share of it* On matters of 
accreditation land certification^ he was much more explicit* 
Once .Willlaason had distinguished between professional and 
clerical worfc and -the type of training required for each, he 
went 'on to stress <the necessity ' for standards .for 
professional education and means for their ^enforcement^ and 
to urge both accred^itatio^n of library schools and 
certification ^ of librarians*.^ ^ To ^ ;implement his 
recommendations, he proposed a national certification board , 
then, under consideration by. the\Araerican Library Association 
(ALA*) r which would inaugurate a 'voluntary system of national 
certification and at the same time formulate standards for 
library schools* Although Williamson noted that the ALA was 
not in the strict sense of the ^word a professional 
association, there was no' question as to 'his preference for 
the ALA over the Associatio:n of Amerdcan Library Schools 
(AALS) as the accrediting body for library schools. 
According to Williamson ''s assessment of the AALS at that 
time, ••motives of self-interest and personal relationships" 
wouTd hinder enforcement of standards by that body (p* 121)* 

By" the time of Munn's report for the Carnegie. 
Corporation in 1936, the ALA Board of Education for 
Librarianship (BEL) had been in opera'tionO fpr , more than ten 
years, a program for the accreditation of library schools 
has been initiated, the' 1933 standards developed by the 
Board, . and there was an oversupply of librarians. The 
report included a list of studies and projects which the BEL 
felt were d-esirable, and among them was a.n J^prganized effort 
to secure the adoption of certification for libraries" (p* . 
29) • 

Ten years later when Wheeler and Danton published their ^ 
critiques of education for librarianship, the situation had 
changed considerably. There was. a severe Shortage of 
librarians, the 1933 standards were no longer considered 
adequate, and library education was being subjected to 
critical and careful examination. Wheeler (1946), reporting 
to the Carnegie Corporation, was frank in stating criticisms 
of the BEL — it had accredited weak schools and in^ recent 
years, in part because of wartime restrictions, had not 
exerted the needed leadership. Although Wheeler felt that? 
the functions of the AALS and its relationship to the BEL 
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"needed to be clari-fied.^.^he^lso— f-elt thdt the Association 
had a definite role to play and that its activities need not^ 
duplicate 'those of the Board. Wheeler saw the ALA 
Professional Training Round Table^, a third group concerned 
with library education the forerunner of the present 

^ Library Education Division {LED), as essentially a layman^s 
\ org:anization which should function as "suggester^ critic^ 
foru»^ and balance wheel'* (p. 93) • In shorty he saw a need 
for each of the three groups but felt that they should work 
more closely^ together. 

-iTT^l^aussing recruitaent^ Hheeler emphasized -that 
libraries^ not library schools^ should be the prinary 
recruiting agencies^ and he charged -both the AALS and the 
efeL with certain responsibilities ' in this ^ area. As for 
c^xtification^ Wheeler evidenced some j^ohcern as to whether 
- a \ proper, distinction would be made in employment of 
four-year and five-year graduates^ , and noted that state 
certification plans would have to be worked out to provide 
for\both groups.. . 

\ In proposing three ^levels of library service and the 
education required^ for each^ Dantpn (^9^6) , called on, the 
BEU And the AALS to work together for the implementation of 
the Vi^oposal. He felt that acc'feditation must be much 
stricter and that the BEL ''must carry a big stick and be 
• prepared to use it" '(p,2B)i Be also suggested that it 
should be possible to state minimums for such items ^ as 
budgety number of faculty^ and teaching, lo^d^ below which' a 
school\would not be acceptable ^for . accreditatian. For 
accred Station to be really effective he was convinced ^that 
there jnust also be national certification and^ 'like 
Williamson^ urged the establishment of a national 
certification board; 

In .1948 the Council of National Library Associations 
. (CNLA) , sponsored a conference in Princeton to discuss 
issues in library education (Lanc^ur^ 19^9). In attendance 
were librarians and library educators^ many of whom were 
atftive members of the va'rious organizations interested in 
education, for librarianship including such specialized 
assoc? itions as the S,pecial Libraries, . Associatiofn , (SLA) and 
/ the Welicai Library Association (MLA) . ^ Among the issues 
/ occupying a prominent place on the agenda were those .that 
I -are .the concern of the present/ paper: professional 
i organizations and library education; accreditation; 
' recruitment; and certification. The ^group concluded .-that 
there was a great deal of duplicated effort and activity in 
i'i the several organizational units concerned with library 
/ education. They d^cided against the formation of another 
organization to represent the iiiterests of all national 
library associations and recommended instead an informal 
joint committee with the framew.ork of an existing 
organization for exchange of information between the library 
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schools and, the several associations* Special encouragement 
was given tp the CKXA to establish such a cofitniittee. * 

The Conference recognized ;* recruitment as a 
;resp6nsibility ,of the profession a^ large and went on record 
in support of the, work of the Joint . Coaraittee on Library 
Work as a Career, recently eatiblished by the ALA and made 
up of representatives of the several associations. ,In its 
discussion of certifica-tion, the group was mainly concerned 
¥.ith how- persons ^ completing o^nly an undergraduate core 
curriculum in librarianship would fit ^into existing 
certif ipation plans.. 

'when it came to accreditation, .Conference participants 
agreed that it was necessary, that it should be . done by a 
single Agency, and that the BEL was the logical body to 
carry on the profession's accreditation program. Delegates, 
active in the specialized associations disclaimed any wish 
on the part of their organizations to act as an accrediting 
agency. The group adopted ' unanimously a recommendation 
"that the Board of Education for Librarianship serve as the 
official accrediting body for library educational 
institutions of all types and at all levels, and that it 
take into consideration the interes.ts of sp.ecialized library- 
groups by adding suitable consultants to its membership" (p- 
35). \ 

In 1952 the personnel volume of . the Public Library 
Inquiry (Bryan, 1952) spoke directly to the relationship 
between accreditation on the one hand and certification and 
classification on the other: "Accreditation of p^t)f essional 
library school programs is of no value in setting a minimum 
^standard of education for the prof ession* unless . it 'is tied 
to a system of compulsory certification, and scientific 
classification of professional ^positions" (p^ . 
Accreditation of fiv,e-year^ programs i.as seen as ^ the 
responsibility of the ALA. compulsory , certification of 
professionals as state-adminr^ered. 

Two years later when Leig^h (1954) suggeste^d solutions 
to major^ problems in the education of .librarians he* 
concluded that the' BEL was -the appropriate agency fqr the 
accreditation of graduate programs, while the^ American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education should be 
responsible for applying the undergraduate standards throu'gh 
accreditation. The importance "of certification in any 
overall program of library -education was emp'hasized, but its 
administration was believed to rest at the state rather than 
at the national level. . , , 

By. 1962 when Western Reserve University . and the S^' 
Office of Education sponsored an Institute on the Future of 
Library Education (Schick and Warncke, 1962)', the present. 
Standards for Accreditation had been in effect for some ten 
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years^ the ALA Coiiittee on Accreditation (COA) had replaced 
the BEL with ».any of the latter »s. responsibilities' taken 
over by bther units of .the Association^ and library 
educatifen was re-exaaining itself in light of the^'* needs of 
libraries ^ of tke future* . ^he group that met by invitation 
at Western Rese;:ve was lade up of bDtfe library educators and 
practicing' librarians from the several types of ' libraries. 
Of the more than fifty suggestions and proposals that came 
from the Institute a number are pertinent ^tp this paperir 
.including the need for research related to accreditation 
standards at ail levels^ and qonsideration of- "a system of 
nationwide standards for the certification of librarians" 
(p. 59). A major recQW^dation approved by the total group 
pressed the ALA to "tecogrM2:e more fully its responsibility 
to library education by increasing its * administrative 
support of th-3 Library Education Division and the Committee 
on Accreditation" to seek Hhateter , funds might: be 

necessary for the ydevelopment of a' national plan for library 
education (p.- pO) • k final recommendation suggested 'that 
the AALS pe * /involved^ actively *in ^ / th.e^ study ^ and 
implementation of the Institute^-s recommendations-. 

In line *ith the recommendations of^ the Ihstitute<^ the 
,ALA established later in that same -year the pbmmission on a 
Na^tional Plan for LiblrarY Education. Composed of some 
sixty- five members representative* of the" various national 
library associations'^ librarj schools^ ' fields , of 
librarianshipr and ' o^ther f ie'lds concerned with iriformation 
services^ the Commission In its 1^64 report (Report ^ 1967). 
identified what were seen, as the critical problems in 
education for librarianship and related fields. and those to 
which the profession* should address itself* To carry out 
the work^ the Commission^ r^commended*othat the ALA seek funds 
to establish "an office or center for research and 
experimentation ^in^ library education and personnel 
administration" Ip. ^420). The report also urged that' the 
SLA^ t)xe American Documentation ' Institute? (now the American 
Society for Information Science^ ASIS) ^ the AALS^ and the 
Joint Committee on Library Education^ of the CHLl^ be 
represented . on an advisory bo^rd 'or involved inc some other 
way in the center's d,evelop'ment. 

^ By 1968 when the Asheim "Position Paper" (ALA Bulletin^- 
1968) was published^- the recommendations from the Western 
Reserve Institute and from the Commission's report had been 
partially implemented. Funds had been made available for an 
enlarged ALA program in library education and related fields 
and the ALA Office for Library Education (OLE) ' had been 
established. AsheiB suggested that the proposals contai^ned 
in .the paper might have implications for accreditation which 
in/ the future might require a separate agency and increased 
financial support. The proposition that the*- standards for 
accreditation should be qualitative was reaSfirmed, as was 
the involvement of the profession as a whole in their review 
and evaluation. 
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selected Beferenceis' from the Hecent Literature 

• 

The recent literature'' has produced a fair number of 
articles and papers relating to professional assqciations 
^ and library education^ and to associational responsibility 

for recruitment^ accreditation^ and certification. Froi the 
articles availabier several of the raostj pertinent have been 
selected for orief review. 

In an appraisal of the two membership organizations 
which are devoted to library education — the AALS and the 
LED — Hintz (1967) concluded that although both had done some 

— useful things^ neither had / been able to exert any very 

strong leadership. He suggested that a merger of the two 
t. groups within the framework of the ALA„ might result in a 
more effecti'/e unit (1). Such a merger does not appear 
likely^ at least in the immediate future^ since a recent 
survey (Rothsteinr 1969) of AALS membership opinion founfl 
that a great majority wanted an expansion of the 
Association's activities and a broadening of its membership 
^ bas.p.. \ •> ^ 

In two articles published in 1967^ Hunt discussed the 
obligat-ian of associations to recruitment and spoke of the 
difficulties of evaluating the results of a specific 
recruiting program. Two years later the Congress for Change 
(1969) ^ in presenting^deraands to the ALA^ urged an increase 
in the number of recruits »from minority groups^ stated that 
to young people- librarianship is not a .."relevant 
profession^ and directed the Association to revtev and 
revise its recruiting policies (p. 936).. 

Articles by Carnovsky (1965, 1967), Stallman (1967), 
and Asheim (Library j2iiarterly, 1968) ^ ail of whoa had served 
as members of tlie COA^ described ^the ALA^s accreditation 
policies and practices, noted some of the problems involved 
in the evaluatlp,n procedure, and suggested a number of 
questions related to standards and review procedures on 
which" research would be useful. Galvin (1969) raised 
questions about the need for accreditation, the "suitability 
of the ALA to conduct it^__t_he. use of librai^y educators, and 
the appropriateness of a single group exercising both 
rjagulatory and advisory functions. In the same year Bundy 
(1969) ' proposed formation of a Council of Library and 
Information Work Education composed of educ.ators in 
librarianship and infotmatipn science and whose 
accreditation committee Would include representatives of the 
. several professional groups, such as ALA, ASIS, and SLA. A 
suggested .alternative to-^the Council was the AALS, provided 
its membership could be made, sufficiently inclusive. 
Charging that accreditation procedures and standards are not 
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relevant to present-day needs ^ the ^(^pngress for Change 
(1969) asked that the ALA relinquish acc:redi\tation \o the 
AALS which "would in turn invite i students and new 
professionals to take part in the writing] of ^iiew ai_a.rLdards 
and participate fully on all future accreditation teams" (p, 
933) • , ' ! \ 

Three articles dealing with certif icjation c^omplete this 
review of the literature^ Two of the'se (Libbey, 1967; 
Proctor, 1967) discuss the experience of one library 
association — the MLA--*with a program of dertif icaVion. The 
third (Wighte 1961) i^ a proposal for certification of 
library school graduates by the ALA or the AALs\ after a 
period; of experienqe in an approved library»\ It is 
suggested that specialist certificates be bas'pd upon 
exanrination by a panel of experts in the particular 
specialization. ' \ 



.SUMM^ARY AND .EViiil ATI ON OF THE HIS.TCR lCAfL RECORD 

^ ' ' \ 

The purpose o^ the preceding section was not to' 
describe^ or even to identify^ activities and programs that' 
individual associations are carrying, on in the fiel^ of 
library education. Its purpose was simply to take a f^w of 
,the problems that involve the relationships of professional 
/associations to li'brary schools and libraries^ and to see 
jhdw these programs have been looked at over a period of Jtime 
by different individuals and different groups. -i 

^ From that part of t^e review that ^ touche_5 on 1 the 
general responsibilities^ programs^ and relationships of! the 
associatipns^ two general observations can be made. First 
of all^ the number of associations with inte^rests i*n library 
education -^nd with units devoted to it has been increasing 
as Specializations have , developed and as new grpups have 
been formed. In 1923 Willia^mson was concerned only with 'the 
ALA and the AALS; twenty-five* years later at the Princejton 
Conference eight groups operating at the; national level were 
listed as having an involvement in library education; mbre 
recently^ as librarianship has broadened i't? base^ 
associations in such cognate fields a,s information science 
and audio-visual instruction have related interests. To the 
national .associations can be added the state and regional 
oganizations^ as well as certain international groups, i a 
number of which have library education committees. As the 
number increases, the relationships of the various units, 
both to the library schools and libraries, are bound to be 
more complex.* ' ! 
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Secondly, although attempts have b'een made at closer 
coatDunica tion and some coqrdination of effort, these do not 
seem to have been as successful as* their initiators had 
hoped. It is probably safe to say that the following 
statement from the report of the 19U8 Princeton Conference 
is still a fairly accurate a.ssessraGnt of the situation: 

T^here is a discerni*ble overlapping of interests, a 
failure to achieve purposes and to fulfill needs, 
duplication of activity , and to a not~inconsiderable exen t a 
confusion as to which agency is charged with what 
responsibilities" (Lancour, ^9^9, p. 8) • 

The second area of concern, recruitment, which was 
first viewed as primarily the rest^onsibility of the schools 
has come to be considered a responsibility of the profession 
at large. The profession's organized ef for ts at recruitment 
are carried out through the several associations which 
provide literature, scholarships, and overall coordination 
and direction of activities. From the reaction of the ALA 
membership at the Kansas City Conference to' a proposed cut 
in the budget for ALA*s Office for Recruitment, it . appears 
that for one association at least recruitment will continue 
as a major responsibility. 

There ^ is an vindication in the record that the 
recruiting I literature and techniques used by; .the 
associations may need to be looked at with j^^-ceiiicai eye. 
As the statement from the Congress for Change suggests, tho 
appeals that have been thought effective in the past may be 
less so today with some of the groups the profession is 
attempting to reach. Also, if there are to be several 
career ladders in 'libraries, as the /isheim paper (ALA 
Bulletin^ 1968) proposes, persons with different kinds of 
qualifications will have to be souqht for each of the 
ladders and the career expectations for those on each ladder 
made clear. 

Over the years the profession's accrediting agency has 
received its share of criticism. Sonetimes it has been 
thought to be too strict and at other times not strict 
enough. On the other hand, it has been critici7ed for 
exercising too much authority, arid on tlie other for tailing 
to exert strong leadership. Questions have been raJ sed ' at 
one time or another about €he standards, the accreditation 
procedures, and the organizational strticture of accrediting. 

Criticism of accreditation, as well as interest in it, 
haj been stronger during certain periods than others. When 
libraries and library service, and consequently educa tdon 
for librarianship, are undergoing substantial change, then 
standards and procedures for accreditation are likely to be 
questioned for their adequacy. The present seems to be one 
of these times, and several alternatives to accreditation by 
the ALA have been proposed. Up to now whenever the question. 
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has arisen^ the decision has been to leave accreditation in 
the hands of the ALA and to strengthen the unit responsible 
for it* This does not seem to have been done in^opposition 
to the wishes o^f either the library schools . or "'tlie other 
professional associations. How the present situation will 
be resolved remains- to-.be seen. 

The historical review makes clear the close 
relationship between accreditation and certification* The 
effectiveness of either can depend to a large extent upon 
the other. Although the proponents of certification w.ould 
agree on the desirability of a fairly uniform system 
throughout the country^ they , have not always agreed on how 
it. should .be administered. Some have urged a national 
system of certification administered by the profession 
itself through its national organization; others have felt 
that the "Responsibility belongs to the states with some 
standardization of requirements. 

^ * Whenever more than one level of personnel is discussed^ 
certification is usually mentioned. If the proposal by 
Asheim (ALA Bulletin r 1968) of five levels of work in 
libraries is accepted by the~prof ession^ it seemS reasonable 
to think that the question of certification will receive 
even more attention in the next few years. 



TENf*ATIVE SOLUTIONS AND EFFECTS ON LIBRARY EDUCATION 

If the record can be tru^ted^ than in the area of 
library education the relationships of library organizations 
to each other and to the library schools could be more 
productive and useful , than they prc^sently areo An 
evaluation of the programs and activities of the various 
associations should provide a basis for judgment as to^ ' how 
each of the several groupps can contribute most effectively 
to the improvement of library education. 'If from such an 
evaluation changes were to be indicated^ they might include 
dissolution or combination of certain units^ redefinition of 
responsibilities^ coordination of activities by an existing 
agency^ or formation of a -new coordinating bbdy. ^ Hopefully 
the suggested changes^ whatever they might be^ would result 
in meeting needs that are not presently met^ in reduced 
duplication of effort^ in aor;e effective utilization of 
staff and membership talent^ and in improved relations 
between library schools and libraries. 

As was pointed out above^ the effectiveness of the 
recruiting programs of library associations has been 
questioned. To improve these programs^ much more needs to 
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be known about the appeals that , would, be most likely to be 
effective with particular groups of people* Also^ any 
critical assessment of associational recruitment literature 
and techniques would be assisted by more precise information 
than is presently available as to what the personnel needs 
of libraries actually are* Not nearly enough is known about 
the profession's personnel requirements— in numbers of 
people of different kinds^ at the professional and 
supportive levels^ in metropolitan and iBore sparsely 
populated areas of the country* If this type of information 
were available recruiting appeals could be based on 
something a little more than the need for a specified^ but 
often unqualified^ number of "librarians. " The data might 
show^ for example^ that the need is not uniform and 
general — that in some geographic areas the supply of 
librarians has caught up; with the demand, that the need is 
much greater for recruits with certain characteristics, 
backgrouhds, and specializations than for persons with 
different sets pf qualifications, or that the real personnel 
needs are in the supportive rather than the professional 
ranks. - 

Not only would data such as these provide for a much 
sounder-^ recruitment program for the profession, out they 
would give the recruit a much better picture of what he can 
expect in the way of opportunities. They should be helpful 
also to library schools in admissions, counseling, and 
placement, and might even serve as a brake or an 
encouragement, depending upon the particular sit'iation, to 
the establishment of a new school. 

What are the alternatives for the organizational 
structure of accreditation? The several professional fields 
provide^, a- number of possible patterns. Responsibility may 
be lodged in the general professional association, as it now 
is in librarianship; in an association of professional 
sfchools or educators, such as the AALS; in a joint committee 
established by two associations; in a council arrangement 
under which the varipus organizations in the field have 
official representation. In librarianship, the nearest 
equivalent to the last named at the' present time is the 
CNLA. ' Other possibilities include the separate agency with 
its. own staff which was mentioned by Asheim. The question 
of which of these structures may be most appropriate for 
lil)rarianship is still to be explored, as is the most 
feasible method of financing accrediting, a matter that is 
closely related to structure. 

A question frequently asked about accreditation 
standards is the, extent to which they should be either 
qualitative or quantitative. The present Standards for 
Accreditation are entirely qualitative, yet the suggestion 
has been made that it should - be possible to establish 
defitiite mininums for certain items, below which a school 
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would not be accredited* If this were done and the figures 
were applied, the result might be both good and bad* With 
something very definite to work toward, schools below 
standard might work all the harder to bring themselves up, 
but having reached the minimum might be tempted to relax 
their efforts. 

If nationwide certification of library personnel at the 
various levels is determined desirable, some decision will 
have to be reached as to how best %o achieve it. Some of 
t^e possibilities were .suggested in the literature 
review — certification in the hands of the states; a*' system 
administered/ by a national association; licensing of library 
specialists, such *as med"irca~3rnand law librarians^ by a board 
or by the several special library associations. Additional 
alternative^ may very well be found in other professional 
fields. ' 

-^If a suitable model could be found for the library 
field, / then its implementation might very well put more 
"teeth" into accreditation and thereby raise the standards 
of library education. If certification were to be withheld 
from graduates of unaccredited programs, then^ as Danton 
(1946) suggested, the schools offering these programs would 
have little choice but improve themselves or to go out of 
business. 



5I§£ARCH NEEDS AND PROPOSALS 



In this section the research needs and proposals that 
have been hinted at in the foregoing sections, and in some 
cases actually stated, 'are delineated in somewhat more 
detail* While some of the proposed studies appear to be 
comparatively simple to carry out , ^others will probably 
require fairly sophisticated research techniques* The 
^suggestions are not all of equal importance, but each 
appears capable of contributing useful information that in 
the long run will work to the betterment of library 
education* Given adequate staff and clerical assistance, it 
would seem that most of the projects are subjects for 
individual rather than team research* 

In the area of associational relationships and 
programs, the following study seems to be needed: 

If 

A Study to determine the degree of duplication and 
coordination in the programjs and activities of 
several professional associations or units 
concerned with education for librar ianship and 
related fields* 
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RESEARCH NEEDS RELATING TO THE LIBRARY SCHOOL' 
AND.RE.QUIHRMENTS FOR STAFFING LIBRARIES 



Page Ackerman ^ • 
University of California Library 
Los Angeles, California. 



ABSTRACT 



The author identifies the nature and^ causes of certain 
'ma jor -aanpower use problems in libraries^ including: 1) 
cojifusion about roles^ tasks^ and appropriate preparation of 
beginning professionals as " compared with -expetienced 
subprofessionals; 2) incongruities between preparation and 
responsibilities at higher levels-; 3) changing tasks and 
roles for , subprof ession^als adconpanied by high turnover 
rates^* She reviews selected literature in the field and 
relates it to specific recommendations for further research: 
investigation of. the appropriate role of the' library ' school 
in B^oii^iM ^professional tra i ning in the use of 

iiiBSIiiiiil SIl^ managetjent toolsi explor atio n of the extent 
to' ""which"* "job""responsibilities and education are watched in 
beainnina E£2li§§i2£Si placements; exploration of ^ the 
library"" schgol^s rgsponsibilitv and role i^n'the devel2£meri*t 
of iools sil illi ^i^iHilii""' llbrarianj"" fdr iiizslrvice 
training ""resEonsibilities* ^ Emphasis is^on the librarian as 
supervisor^ or manager and on the beginning and * working 
librarian rather than the administrator. 
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My assignment is to identify sorae major current library 
personnel problems^ to suggest some of the research ' needed 
to evaluate and improve the effectiveness of current 
manpower utilization/ and to specify the abilities and 
resources necessary for carrying out such research* I take 
"effectiveness" to include, in libraries as in other 
organizations, efficient division of labor and ""the 
successful initial and continpous matching of persons with 
tasks and responsibility within an appropriate structure of 
QJithority^ responsibility and control- The measurement of 
efficiency, success, and appropriateness is related not only 
to the^ nature and function of the libra.ry as an institution, 
but alsLO to the specific goals of types of libraries and, 
indeed, of ^individual libraries* Thus the fact thato 
-librarians work in school, academic, public, and .special 
lilJraries of widely differing size and scope raises what is 
to me a major question* Is it anjr longer possible to 
"identi^Y ^ 2^ iSil2^iS^3S technigue which wil 1 

S^§3]lSi§l2 §3Mi£ candidates for professional ^ positions in 
\ all t^pes of libraries? The present assumptijon that it is 
possible complicates each of the problems I shall try to 
identify. ^ 

None of these problems will be unique to the field of 
librarianship, and ^ none of them will be new. except insb'far 
as the context in which they occur has changed. The fact 
that, they are neither new nor unique suggests their 
complexity and should warn us against expecting easy 
approaches to solutions. I shall be generalizing to a very 
risky degree on the basis of my own experience, the advice 
of colleagues, " and questions and concerns expressed in 
library literature. 



PBOBIEK DEFINITIONS 



Problem I: 

We are perplexed by a situation in which thqre is^ 
confjision and ambiguity about the roles, and tasks, and 
consequently the educational preparatio^n^ appropriate for 
librarians as related to that appropriate for other staff 
categories, especially as between beginning librarians and 
experienced subprof essional staff members. 




■ Rapid increases in the size and complexity of libraries 
and libtary systems, in the application of automated 
technology to library procedures and in the size and scope 
of the bibliographical universe have placed deaands on 
experienced working librarians for new skills (including but 
not confined to planning, cost and production control, 
personnel, systems analysis, and academic subject 
specialization in ■any disciplines). Since these skills are 
not usually taught in the graduate library curricula, unless 
they are gained in- some other way, there is a troubling 
incongruity between preparation and responsibility. 



Problem III: 

New applications in technology^ larger libraries and 
library systems and the developmeiit of, Jiew forms of library 
cooperation and interdependence (e.g*, the centralization of 
processing activities) '.are also creating changing tasks and,^. 
roles for subprof essional employees whose rate of turnoyerV 
is' lil^ely to be high and whose background and training ar^^ 
both varied ^ and limited^: \The , more effective^ use of 

.librarians depends heavily on the ^ ability of 
subprofessidnals to support them at higher levels of 
responsibility and competence* Therefore the development of 
skill. in training and training methods Is of immediate 

, concern to librarians. 

/lot only ai:6 none of these problems hew; .they are so 
Basic ' that they have, been argued about in^ library literaura 
for at least fifty years* The survey ^tha>t follows makes no 
pretense" of being exl^aus^ive, int^ensive or evaluative. It 
does not . covet literature outside the field" of 
Xibrarianship. ' It" does attempt * to ^ocu-s attention or 
relevant recent research on comment and^ where appropriate, 
to provide a historical fram'S of reference. 



LITERATURE SURVEY - 'LIBRARY MANPOWER 



Supply and Demand 



Although in attempting to forecast 1970 professional 
library vacancies Drennan and Reed (1967) labrbred under the 
usual handicap of fragmentary and non-comparable information 
they produced a useful synthesis of aivailable statistical 
information. By relating vacancy projections to information 
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on staff coniposition by age^ to the ALA Standards for School 
Library P.rograas^ and to the output of both accredited and 
unaccredited library schools^ they identified' both school 
and public libraries as possible crisis areas/in the'19JOVs. 
Drennan and Reed depended heavily upon the basic Drennan and^ 
Darling study of school and public library lanpowe^ 
published in 1966 and conducted as part of the Postcensal 
Study of professional and technical manpower. 

£]lII^£iS£iSti£§ 2i i]l§ WoiiS Force 

From ^ the. manpower utilization point of view Drennan and 
Darling's'median age data (which indicates that by 1975 
roughly half .of the public and school librarians in 1960 
will have ta ^be replaced) in conjunction with the 
information aboUt ^ the tasks done by librarians is 
noteworthy. Among public librarians 78. U percent indicated 
supervision as Jthe most frequently conducted activity while 
41 percent listed it as the most tiiae consuming.- Among 
school librarians 59.^2 percent listed supervisrmi as* an 
activity ..while 21.2 percent listed it as mostx time 
consuming. In both settings supervision seems a* 
statistically significant Aspect of th^ librarian's role. 
Are replacements bei.ng appropriately prepared^ for it? 

On the other hand^ record * keeping (which^ should be 
suspect as a professional activity) is reported as a mo^st 
frequently conducted activity by 71.2 'percent of the public 
and 77.7 percent of the school librarians and as most time 
consuming by 14.3 percent of ^public and 17.9 percent of 
school librarians. .Are professional replacements now being 
recruited for semi or sybprof essional jobs thus perpetuating 
a costly misuse of personnel? 

* <f 

Schiller's (1968) findings on librarian roles^ an.d 
responsibilities ■ in college"" \'a"nd university libraries 
reinforce Drennan's data' on the importance ,of supervision 
among the librarian's tasks. Of her respondents 50 percent 
supervise from one to five^ and 25 percent supervise more 
than five employees. One out of every seven academic 
librarians is a head librarian^ and 25 percent of these work 
in very small libraries with a maximum of two staff members* 
under them* The tremendous spread of size of institution is 
reflected in the fact that 35 percent of all academic 
librarians work in 50 institutions. 

A relevant characteristic of academic librarians 
documented by "Schiller and not coVsered by Drennan's data is 
what she refers to as , the "enormous .variety" of job 
aQ^tivities carried on. Fifty-three percent of her 
respondents cited non-library specializations as their 
primary . activity (including subject fields^ geographical 
areas^ specialized materials^ foreign languages^ and 
"other" — budget control^ systems^ analysis^ pers9nnel work^ 
etc.) * ^ ' ' ^ / • 
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Schiller also tried to ,gaug,e the degree of satisfaction 
/'with ^ librarianship as a. career, finding 11 percent' actively 
dissatisfied priaarily because of the lack of stimulating 
"professional?" work and a desire for more decision-making 
responsibility* Since this questions was asked in terms of 
expectations, it's possible-^ that low levels of expectation 
kept the dissatisfaction ratio from being higher* 

<^ • » 

Salaries - , ' ^ 

i'rarey^s annual 1968-/69 Library .Journal ^lacenent and 
salary survey of ALA accredited library schools presents an 
approximate picture of what new graduates^ of accredited 
libraxy' schools were 'offered in bas'e salaries for the. . — 
working conditions which they elected to accept* He ' - 
emphasized the consist.ency of the situation over time: a 
continuing shortage of graduates as compared to reported 
openings, a gradual U percent increase in sala^ry level but 
no change in librarians* salaries as compared 'with other 
professionals. Frarey's figures indicate a gradual and 
perliaps important change in the choice pattern* School and 
special library categories, although fluqtuating 'over the 
years, have remained relatively „i5ta,hle, while ther e has been 
a steady gradual trade-off betwe^en public' and academic ^ 
choices* By "1968, 5V percent of the current graduates'" we^re 
entering college and university special libraries .as 

compared with percent in 1951-55* k continuation of this 
^'trend could < have significant implications for professional 
library education** 

The implications of current library manpower studies , 
have been spelled out by Ginsbutg (1967) who attempted to / 
place the major problems (lack of systematic relationship ' 
beteen education received and work assignment; dependence ^ • 
upon local manpower; high proprrtion. ^of women; relatively 
advainced age of incumbents; low, ' salaries; need for 
specialization; suborganizatiiDnal nature of :^libraries; 
variation in size and mission) into the. larger . co^ntext. *of ^ > 
the labor market (heavy competition' for pe^rsons a^nd xlollarS;^ 
increased/ "demand for service related to population increase;* ' 
higher incomes; new federal progra.as) * Wrt'hin this' context, 
.he suggests^ that . actual^* shortages ai;e no worse for 
li'brarianship than for other prof essions. He points out, 
however," that, sinc^ high turnover .ds characteristic of 
* fields / with a majority of women workers, it will be 
essential ^ J:o develop much stronger' in-ser.vice training . 
programs * no ^ matter ho.w .much . progress is made in 
strengthening formal library education programs* 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING ; luSCTIONS AND TASKS 

Ed uc action and Training ^ 

' if oolliM Backward ' 

Since \he early « days^. library educators ^ have been 
deeply concerned about what Ginsburg described as the loose 
linkages between educational pra{)arati.on^ wor'k' assignments^ 
and required competence.* Williamson (1-923). insisted on the 
rvecessity for >\ differentiating ^ between* Qlerical and 
professional worki^as a basis for* et'fioife'nt library operation 
and for planning* professional education* He. insisted' on the 
bachelor's degree^ ..symbol o^'f ^ a liberal education^ as a 
prerequisite /for professional education ^J^jecognized the need 
for specialization beyone the first graduate year^ ,and paid 
particular a^fetent-ion to the. proper /an.d s;^tematic training 
'of clerical workers. / » ^"""^ 

Twenty jears later Danton. (19.U6) ^ still "saw lack of such 
differentiation as a major obstacle to the development of a 
professional curriculum *and ad^ed to it the , increasing 
difficulty I of . training for scfhool^ coll^ge^ public, alid 
specialv^-librarianship in one ^ year. He identified three 
levels of ' libxr^y work and' training: a) sii'bprof ess^onal 
(last year of junior college) ;\ b) a middle service for 
beginning jlibrarians (U year bachelor's degree); c) upper 
service for i the- administrative' or subject specialist (one 
semester • 6f fundamental techniques plus jone year " of 
specialization tf by type of library\-and type of work). 

. Reece j (1949) gathered information from all types of 
libraries to guide library schools in^ determining the future 
curriculum^ I focussing attention not on what libraries do, 
but upon ^'oi^f ices/t)iat fall prop'ferly . Within their purview 
but have not? been assumed sufficiently, or at all." He 
identified I these roughly as: , a more significant and 
aggressive Irole in systematdc education ; „in the support of 
scholarship and research, and in^ the provision] of informal 
education end recreation. Among the skills needed but 
identified c's lacking among librarians were: expertness in 
analysis, tapacity for research, and the ability to see tlte 
library enterpri^se in its broa.dest context,- Knowledge so 
identified included administr-a ti^e science,, theories aTid 
nature o^ reseai^ch, sociology and psychology. Reece * s 
responAents showed strong interest in establishment of the 
traditional. library school program in an Undergraduate year 
or years, jthus reinforcing Danton's proposals. Moreover 
Reece himself emphasized the necessity for administrative 
tools V suchjl^ as ^ personnel policies and classification plans 
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which would differentiate between levels of preparation 
needed before a multi-level educational system 'could be 
successful. ^ 



iSSKifia Ahead 

Asheim^s (3968) position paper ^ on Education and. 
Manpo.wer for Libiarianshifi represents the" profession's- 
J.atest'^attempt to synthesize and integrate library education* 
^and training for all levels of library work. It nakes 
explicit two important 'assumptions: that the library, 
occupation is broad"^er tha'n tlie library profession; and fh'at-^ 
the library profession is resbonisible- for /t-he-es-t-abl-ishement 
and raaintenance of educational norms for-'labrary work at all i 
levels* It proposes five occupational levels corresponding .' 
to five educational levels: clerical-high s,ch6o;L, business; 
schools or jcomaercial course, technical assistance- junior 
college j degree or equivalent, -preprof essional-library 
assistanc!eT-4 year B.A. or equivalent; librarian — W.A, in-^^ 
libraxi^ansfiip; professional specialization — education beyond 
tfee H.A-.('r* Here for the first time the librarian's 
preparatiati is seen not as a one year graduate program added* 
to whatever undergraduate preparation he brings with him, 
but as a five or more year program of general and special* 
education. / 

/ 

In ^,the official CritersLa For Programs td Prepare 
" Library /Technical Assistants (196/9) , the ALAi Library 
Education Division took a first step in recoctnlzijTig overall, 
responsibility for the library occupation. The criteria 
distinguished between Library Technical Assistants* and other 
supporting staff categoriesr"def ining their work, describing 
the abilities required, and listing, the^ duties ^ and 
responsibilities to be assigned tp this classif.ication. 
Although, as , the criteria- state, [ identification .of tasks' 
assigned to Library Technical Assistants'*^as been helped by- 
aodern management prcjctices and mechanization of library 
operations, the key definitions of such work are still in 
negative ternjs.^— {-Jribrary assistants to not do "tasks which , 
require a. full Professional knowledge of librarianship. - . ) 
There is still a great variety of opinion as"^ to what ^library 
positions actualiy.^^ require such knowledge. There is still 
suspicion,. J bor-ne- ^oulT"" by some of the evi,de,nce in studies 
already cited, that lib'rarians are, on the o'ne .hand, doing 
the work / of technibal assistants for which they are 
over-prepared , or,' on the other, that of professional 
specialists for which they are under-prepared. 
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FUHCTIONS AND TASKSi THE LIBRARY OCCUPATION 



Ge neral 

Now in progress under the directorship of Robert Case^ 
the School Library Manpower Project is an ambitious attempt 
by the AALS in cooperation with the NEA to plan a training 
and education program on the basis of specific and detailed 
information about the tasks^ roles^ and functions peirformed 
by school library personnel at all levelSo Recommendations 
for the content/of future training programs will be based on 
in-depth anajPysis ,of tasKs done in a broad sample of the 
most outstajvfling school library programs across the country* 
They wil^^'^ then be tested in six e-xperimental instructional 
programs* The methods as well as the results of this study 
should be studied closely for their usefulness in other 
libra;cy settings. 

The Lifcrarian , 

In another ambitious and comprehensive^ study the 
University of' Maryland School of Librarianship and 
Information Science research team is identifying manpower 
requirements and exploring the educational preparation and 
utilizajbion of manpower r in the library and information 
professions. Frankly ^^ocussed on the future^ the Maryland 
Project ccTnsiders chanjg.e a positive value and increased 
prof esslonalization major instrument in prodij,(^ing it. 

Studies are designed to: 1) contrast, and 'compare 
traditional and /innovative libraries and information 
organizations; 2)/ understand \he change administrator as 
distinguished from' the non-change administrator; 3) identify 
personality c^iaracteristics associated vith the ch-bice of a 
career in nova ting organizations in the field ; 4) study 
professional education in terms of its contribution to the 
shifting irequiremehts of practice. 

Hall (1968) investigated the relationship between the 
cri.fe:ical knowledges, skills, and abilities needed in public 
s^X'Vice activities in lairge publi.c' libraries in relation to 
•the preparation given in ALA accredited library schools, 
^^ller respondents, like Reecel^s,^ placed a high prioMty on 
coaplex intellectual skvlls and abilities — comprehension, 
application, analysis ,^^syn thesis — and on knowledge in 
psychology, human . -tela t ions , sociology , education , and 
management. Her study^indicated that while most factual 
knowledge relate^, to librarianship was thought to be 
adequately taugitfin library schools, the development of the 
higher inteilecltual skills^ was neglected as were principles 
and theories of related subject areas. Presumably Hall'3 
respondents felt under prepared for their responsibilities. 
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Librarian or Techniciani' The Twilight Zone 

in a recent study of .matched pairs of reference 
librarians in seven medium-sized Middle Western public 
libraries Bunqe (1967) tried to provide objective data on 
the relationship between library education and effectiveness 
in answering reference questions. He hypothesized that 
professionally trained librarians would be able to answer 
<more questions correctly within a given time than l^n^rained 
staff members: and that the difference would be related to 
the librarian's use of a more systematic reference 
technique. He found that: although professionally educated 
librarians- as a group produced accurate answers more 
quickly, their superiority did not seem to be. related to use- 
of a more systematic reference- technique; non-professionals 
can answer a broad range of factual type reference questions 
successfully.; their " ability to do so was improved by 
in-service training: the use of ..non-professionals in 
answering reference questions was wide spread and favored by 
administrators.. 

WcCrossan (1967) undertook a similar investigation of 
th6- relationship between library science education and 
compete-nce. in adult book selection in small JP^^l^^ 
libraries. Like Bunge, he found a significant but not large 
difference in favor of the library school graduate. He 
suggests that it would be particularly important to try to 
discover under what circumstances "blurring between library 
school graduates and experience and in-service or other 
-^-tr-ai-nin| leads to insignificant differences." 

A survey by Rosenthal (1969) of the specific tasks 
assigned to non-professionals in five university libraries 
throughout the country indicates that increasing ^se is 
being made of them in "simple original cataloging (a blurred 
area) and -that administrators look forward to an extension 
of such assignments. He points, out that all of the 
institutions studied have relatively sophisticated personnel 
programs and classification systems and^a relatively hi^h 
deg?ee of work specialization and that they ?hare higher 
turnover rates. He emphasizes the crucial importance of 
training (whether in-service or academic) to the successful 
transference of marginal work. 



Trai ning i3§thods 

The management lit,eratur| on training and staff 
development in public service and industry is voluoiinous, 
and the Training and Development Handbook (1967) summarizes 
advanced thioF^anFmethod-in the field Although Library 
literature has its share. of how-to-do-it articles and pleas 
for -more and better in-service training programs, systematic 
studies designed to evaluate method or measure the results 
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of such efforts. are rare* Anong recent articles tv.o ape of 
unusual interest because they exaaine the effectiveness of 
self-administered instructional units. 

At System Development Corporation^ Wallace. (1968) 
created and tested self-administered modules of instruction 
in System Analysis^ Russian-tb^English Transliteration ^ and 
Reference tools for ' use in - on-the-job training of 
professional and non-professional personnel in scientific- 
and technical libraries* Testing immediately * after the 
course was taken esta^b];ished the fact that learning^ had 
taken^ place in all areas'^lthough the Subjective opinions of 
the participants in one area — the systeii analysis 
tests — were preponderantly critical and negative. A 
significant problem encountered in field- testing was the 
difficulty encountered by most of the libraries in providing 
the -time required to take the instruction, and do the 
testing. 

Another experiment with programmed learning^ this time 
with library school students^ was conducted by Walker (1968) 
whof used^^ ccrntrol - and - -experimental grou^ps -in the first 
segment of a cataloging and classification course. The 
control group was taught in the traditional 
lecture-laboratory format while the independent group used a 
programmed text^ an index and other materials developed 
especially for this purpose. He concluded; 

K that learning achievement was sufficiently high to 
justify use of such materials; 

2. that , student reaction was favorable ; 

3. that the retention of subject matter was not 
significantly lower than that of the control 
group. 

Both Wallace and Walker concluded that self-administered 
instructional units can be effectively used in both academic 
and on-the-job situations. 
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SOMMARY AND EVALUATION OF HISTORICAL RECQRi) 

As this small sample indicates, the literature on the 
use of manpower in libraries is not systematic and 
cuBulative, but fragmentary and suggestive* For that reason 
I have decided to , try to summarize common themes and 
indicate interrelationships in connection with specific 
research problems rather than in a summary section. 

o 

I liave tried to describe projects which wo.uld in some 
way relate to and hopefully build upon work that has already 
been .done. At the same time I have consciously stayed away 
from topics upon which work appears, to^ be ^n p^6"gress 
(specif ically, the role and function of the administrator 
and the specialist now being explored in__the naryland 
studies) . Although it was tempting to f ecommend 
^comprehensive, systematic explorations of library tasks and 
functions (the method used in the School Library Waapower 
Project) in all library settings as the essential knowledge 
base from which to start in any di'rectiori, I concluded that 
-^smaller^-^less time consuming, more focussed^ inquiries could 
be useful. My suggestions reflect my own conviction that 
the appropriate training and placement of beginning 
librarians is of major importance for effective ma.npower use 
as is exploration of the extent to which librarians must be 
educated not only as ii-br arians-^ - -but --as- supeT-V'iSors7*^ 
managers, and trainers. 



RESEARCH NEEDS AND PROPOSALS 



InvestiaatioV^'of the Role of the Library School in Providing 
Basic Training in*" the Use ""of Iu£ervisor2[""and Management 
Tools 

Problem Statement 

Supervision and management are statistically 
significant aspects of professional work in all types and 
sizes of libraries' (Drennan, Schiller). Proposals . for the 
increasing use of library technicians place -heavy emphasis 
on the role of librarians in supervision and direction 
(Asheira) « The rapid growth of the "system concept" 
particularly in^ the public library fields is increasing the 
size of -library units and consequently emphasizing the need 
for the management skills of planning, coordination, and 
control. There is a large and somewhat controversial body 
of literature on principles, tools, and methods of 
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sapervisiori and management. Many librarians feel that their 
training in • the field has been- inadequate* For these 
reasons the provision of ^>better basic education is still an 
urgent .problem of librarianship* 

A l-te rnative Ajg^roaches to Provision of SuEervisorjr and 
Ranaqement Training 

A- On the job training. 

B. ' Graduate courses in library schools. 

c\ Graduate courses outside of library schools 
.\ (Business Administration^ Public 

Administration r etc.) . 

; ~ D.^^Ondexgraduat'e^preparation. 

\ , ' ' . . - 

E. Self-study> experience oi a combination o,f 
the^ two. 

.In! SIMiiofi Heeded 

A. Nature\of typical supervisory and man<ag.ejiiejLt 

. task's a^ si g^ned (TEiFst^five years). 

fl. Effect 04 library size, type, and, -function on 
the nature of typical tasks assj^ghed. 

C. Specific ] management and/^^ supervisory 
principles, ^ tools, and skilJ.'s appropriate for 
these ta'^sks.^'. " , 

D. Extent to whiab. , respo)ridents have received 
training in these ' ^piriinciples, tasks, and 
skills^ \ ■ / 

1. From on the job training. 

2. From graduate^ courses in library school. 

3. From graduate courses in other 
disciplines. 

4. From undergraduate study. 

5. From self-study (including professional 
workshops, reading, experience.) . 

Answers to these questions would enable the -profession 
to identify the management and supervisory principles, tools 
and skills most useful to the working librarian; to compare 
the effectiveness at present formal and informal sources of 
such training; to develop library school' course content more 
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closely related to reality. Further they would provide 
library - administrators with a basis foir justifying^ 
developing or improving 'on-the-job and staff development 
training programs. They would provide the profession with a 
sounder basis for focussing institutes and workshops in 
these areas. Finally^ they might well gnable schools^ the 
profession, and library ^or municipal administrators to work 
together in given loc^alities to integrate a^id improve 
available training opportunities. ^ 

llSthod and Sponsorship 

; \-The study should be directed by a qualified researcher' 
with appropriate background in mahagement and librarianship. 
The method used could combine questionnaires cpvering a wide 
pop^lation base with i)itensive interviewing of sample 
populations to check responses against reality. Graduate 
students might be used in interviewing. Sponsorship shpuld 
be broad, including library administrators, educators, and , 
representatives of . ail types of library. 

Use should be made of studies already completed or 
under .\way. In this case determination of the population 
base— for the questionnaires and of the interviewing samples 
might be tied in with the Schiller Study, the Maryland 
studies, a>nd the Case School Library Study. 



Exploration of the Ixtent to Which Job Responsibiliti^es and 
£ d u c a t i o n'" a r e^ M a t c h e d it"'the"Be3innin3 Prof esjsional Level 

Problem Statement 

Throughout the literature on librarianship there has 
been continuing concern about, the placement ^ of library 
school graduates in basically subprof essional positions 
where there is kittle opportunity to make use of 
professional preparation. Graduate '^library schools have 
recognized a growing need for more sophisticated , 
theoretical, and specialized educational programs but have 
been frustrated in meeting it by the library administrator's 
demands for vocational competence (Williamson , Dan ton, 
Harlow, 1966). If responsibility for vocational competence 
could be * shifted downward responsibly, the graduate 
curriculum might include areas now felt to be neglected 
(Reece, Hall) . 

Asheim's position paper on Educa^tional and Manpower for 
Li^£5£i3fi§lli;£ recent Guidelines for the EdUSSliSfi 

-ilbliil"" iiiMlSiSS^" have theoretically defined the duties 
and responsibilities of border-line positions which could f)e 
filled by candidates with less than graduate library 
education. .Junior College programs for the training of 
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library technicians are developing . rapidly (Boelke^ 1968) • 
The next several years will see a large numDer of incumbents 
of retirement age replaced prennan) . Under these 
circumstances it seems important to* test theory ragainst 
reality — to determine whether fifth year graduates\ are^ in 
fact^ taking beginning positions whose duties cauld be 
performed by library technicians* If that is the case it is 
equally important to explore the reasons for such placements 
and to develop alternative ways to remedy the situation. , 

Inf ormatipn needed ^ 
****** I 

\ 

Before alternatives could be developed the' facts would 
have to be established over a^ three or four year period. 
Needed would be: 

1. Standardized information about the level of duties 

-and responsibilities and the salary . range for 
' — """"^-^^ beginning ^openings for librarians. 

2. The nam^G^ location^ size and- type of the 
recruiting institution. 

3. The number and location of positions whose 
responsibilities and duties appear ' to fall 
substantially within the Library Assistant or 
Library Technician specifications. 

If the number of such openings were siynifican;t step 
four could *be omitted. We would have at that point, 
however, much better information than we now do on beginning 
"professional openings by location, size and type of library, 
if the n'umber of border-line positions were significant, the 
data would produce important .information about the market 
for library technicians; moreover it would: 

1. Identify ^ireas where training program's should be 
encouraged. > ^ 

2. i>rovide a factual basis* for their justification. 

3. Identify locations in which, although training 
facilities existed, adj^inistra tors are not using 
them. 

^4. Encourage administrators to re-assess the 
allocation of duties and responsibilities as 
between librarians and support staff. 

13§t]}2^ ^fi^ Sponsorship ^ 

Such a project would seem to fall within the scope- of 
both the Library Education Division and V*^he Library 
Administration Division and could be a logical lollow-up to 
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the work of the Interdivisiohal Ad Hoc^ Cona^^^®® ^he 
subprof essional or tephniciaii class o£ library* ewploy.ee^. 
It wduia also supplement the annual Library ^Journad st'udy of 
beginning placements. DaAa gcith^-ring probjlens would 
include: , ^ ^"^^ 

' \ " 

1. Identification of recruiting institutions • This 
could be approached in a variety of ways — through 
sanpling of libraries by type, size, and location; 
or through lists of recruiting institutions 
obtained from accredited library -schools* 

2* Development of a standard position ^reporting form 
* designed to produce information which could be 
related to the Library . Technician Specifications. 
This oight well be done under the supervision of 
the Office of Library ' Education, possibly by 
members of »the former Interdi visional Ad Hoc 
Committee. 

^ 3. The obtaining of a high enough ratio ^ of position 
descriptions, to produce a valid sample. -Since 
such reporting would' require some effort on the 
part of "library administrators, cooperation would 
need to be solicited actively. think that many 
administrators-"^ would recognize the . value of eithej 
negative' or positive results as a ISf'a'^' of testing 
their own practice. 

4. If results were positive, the iSformation about' 
reasons for recruiting at the professional level 
would -require a follow-up either in the form of 
questionnaires or interviews, which could be 
developed and conducted by advanced students 
interested in administration. 



POSTSCRIPT 



Exfiloration 61 the Role of Graduate Library SchoQi in the 
livilgimint of^Tools and the Education of Librarians for 
In-Service Trainina Responsibilities 

I have trie'd for "Ewo ^months, and failed, to define a 
tesearch ^ project in this area. Nevertheless I am impelled 
to add here a plea for special attention to the state of the 
art of in-service training in libraries and to ways in which 
it could be improved. 
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^Every study cited in this paper of the ability of 
subprofessiohals to perform Sarginal tasks %n "blurred 
areas" yhether in public service/ technical processes^ or 
acquisition's stresses the determining * influence of* the 
quality of y/inrservice training ^ available. Moreover, 
libr.aries now,^ like othec institutions/ have a .growing 
responsibility for jrecruiting^ •plat:ingr training job 
applicants from* educationally disadvantaged groups* 



Tn .business^ industry^ and^ education r , stafef development 
and training techniques and tools^ Includi-ng new ^ipethods for 
self-instruction^ are becoming more sophisticated and more 
effective^ but^ so far as I know^ > the- ra'ounting i^need for 
tuainipg in libraries is not geherally being matched by a 
comparable increase in the expertise needed to plan ^and 
implement sScc^ssful prograjas* Neither individual librar4.es 
nor library systems seem Equipped to cope ^iriciividual'ly with 
a problem 'that ; is^ essentiallyr an educational 
responsibility. , 
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ABSTRACT 



Althpug^h ultimate x.e.spo.jisi.bilLtLy: .tor. con.tinuing^ 
education' rests with" the individual^ 'th,e library profession 
has a roajor^, corporate responsibility to society or provide 
continuous opportunities easily available to all librarians 
for continuing professional developrpebt. The basis of 
criticism of the present^ state of continuing education of 
librarians is the lack of long range cooperative planning 
based on research of actual needs and optimal ways of 
meeting these needs. 

Th^e first research^ project proposed is a^ feasibility 
study of a national program^ of continuing* education for 
librari.ans based on ^ the coo^perative partnership of all 
agencies in the pi;of ession. Other studies suggested all 
flow from or are part, of this general plan^ such as: a 
national survey of needs; a study of motivational factors 
related to continuing education; and the development of 
effective communication and. research information exchange in 
library science. Tour projects take, particular recognition 
of the ^importance of a systet!^ approach in the 
teaching-'learning process^ combined with the use of 
multi-media: (1) an evaluation of the abilities of various 
media in meeting continuing education needs; ^ (2) ^ the 
development of packaged programs of study; (3) the 
development of a model for staff developaent programs; and 
(4) a model for planning, implementation^ and evaluation of 
institutes. Three projects designed to meet special needs^ 
of mid-career librarians are: . (1) an exploratory study of' 
the advantages of closer relationships between professors of 
library administration and library administrators; (2) an 
investigation of postgraduate internships and (3) a study of 
the participation of librarians in community affairs as a 
means ofa developing social responsibility and professional 
growth. -> - * ' 
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£«OBiEM JQ^FISITIONS 

. Among other advantages^ it is pointed out to potential 
recruits to a career in librarianship that because of the 
materials they handle and the people they serve^ they will 
be continually stimulated to growth in knowledge and 
understanding. The new graduate is told: "Now you begin to 
really learn what you have been studying." Education has as 
its main ob-jec-ti-ve-^ asserts John Gardner^ the shlrftdng to 
the individual the burden of pursuing his own education. 

Although the ultimate rgsponsibili ty for continuing 
education rests with the individually the library profession 
has a corporate responsibility to society to provide 
opportunities easily available to all libraria'DS who are 
motivated to a lifetime of learning. As knowledge in every 
discipline advances^ the public has . a right to expect 
librarians to advance with it and io supply the maximum 
information service in the most efficient manner possible. 
The rapidity and technical complexity of new knowledge and 
technological advances soon overwhelm a librarian wJio does 
not develop a continuing system of study. As it is^ 
improvement in academic qualif icatip;ns a-t the graduate level 
is often^and soon negated by the actions o^ supervisory 
personnel who may have received no increments of training 
since gr.aduationi 

As has often been suggested^ if librarians do not 
supply the services desired by society^ it is inevitable 
that society will'turn to other menbers ofsociety for such 
services. There are many evidences that librarians have 
failed to satisfy' the newly emerging user demands for 
inf 015/mation. Klempner (1968) asserts that the lack of 
continuing* education for librarians is a major factor in 
contributing to this inability to meet newly emerging user 
demands. 

Whatever the habits of lifelong learning practiced by 
the individual libr&rian^ it appears that they are not 
adequate to this day of rapid societal and technological 
change. Although there have been some excellent continuing 
education' and training programs and workshops sponsored by 
library schools^ professional associa tions^ and individual 
library systems; they have been accessible and convenient 
for too few and have not provided sufficiently for 
continuity in Sny given topic. Lorenz (1964) States "the 
effort ^ toward systematic development of the Jibra^y 
personnel at all levels" and in all t,fpes of libraries has 
been insuf f iciont ^ indeed." The •trouble with continuing 
professional education^ writes Rothstein (19.55) ^ is that it 
is a "peripheral activi'ty within librarianship. As 
pro,fessional people^ as librarians^ especially^ we owe it to 
ourselves and to our clientele to go on learning in a more 
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purposeful, planned and effective way than we are nov doing. 
If ve really set store by our continuing education, let's do 
it properly." 

Other professions have identified continuing education 
of their practitioners <»as their greatest concern. The 
research literature in medicine, law, education, pharmacy, 
engineering, ' business and • industry, ' and public 
administration have demonstrated the " need, an^ further 
research and' development activities are dxrected towara 
cooperative and coordinated planning and xaplementxng 
programs on national, regional and. local levels. 

Much has been said and implied in library literature on 
the need for varying kinds of formal and informal continuing 
education, but there is a dearth of research-based and 
evaluation information available. Advanced- degree programs 
on the post-master's and doctoral. • levels are within the 
reach of a tiny percentage of the profession. . Our -primary 
concern in this paper is. for the bulk of the practitioners 
and tteif- pfb'fessiorial growth and .the -delegation of 
responsibility among — trhe various segments of the library 
profession to provide for this growth* Monroe (1967) ; has 
written helpfully on the responsibility of -the" graduate 
library school, the library association, and state agencies 
cooperatively developing state-wide plans which will focus 
on four chief aspects oi: continuing educatipn: ■ foundation 
learning, remedial , learning, emergency education, and 
fina-lly specialization for the experienced librarian. 

If our prof ession, " is to meet its responsibilities .to 
members, some answers must be developed to such basic 
questions as: ,^ .' " 

1. What axe -the continuing education, nee'ds of 

■professional librarians? 

2. How can these needs be analyzed, interpreted and 
translated into meaningful recommendations .for 
action? ^ 

3. How and" by whom will objectives be defined and 
priorities of effort and support be established? 

4. ' How best capitalize on the good programs that have 

been offered by library schools^ associations and 
library systems to reactivate^ improve and extend 
their effectiveness through repetition and 
communication exchange? 

5. What factors motivate individuals to continue 
their professional learning? What administrative 
strategies can be implemented to achieve wider 

' participation? 
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6*. tfhat instructional methods and techniques at this 
level are most effective in achieving objectives? 

1. What standards and criteria for evaluating and 
measuring outcomes of programs are needed? How 
an^d, by whom are they to be developed? 

8. How can ' the library profession select fromjr 
. in-terpret and- dissepainate - concepts and— research- 
findings- from, other disciplines that are relevant 
to tho professional growth of librarians? 



HISTORICAL REVIEW ^ 

A search of the literature reveals many references to 
the exponential growth of knowledge and the obsolescence of 
librarians! * Although reports appear f reqiiefritly on 
individual meetings and ^ conferences, workshops and 
institutes, seminars and short courses, proceedings and 
evaluations are seldom available/ All have in varying 
degrees and' ways stimulated ^ and supported * continuing 
education, but the general ' effect has been sporadic, 
' haphazard and- splintered. ^ Rar.ely, if ever^ does 
librarianship ' appear "^^ in comparative studies of the 
professions^ .and their continuing education programs. 
•Material that does discuss ' the factors associated with 
professional growth generally has not, been based on research 
inquiries, surveys and experimentation. Typically-, it has 
been based on individual* opinion and observation. 

There has, however, been some research that has 
'implications for continuing library education. In the area 
of background characteristics of various types of 
librarians, studies have been done by Alvarez (1939), Harvey 
(1957), Morrison (1969)^, Douglas (1957), Drennan and Darling 
(1^66), and Schiller (1968). 

".In the past few years, several aspects of cbntinuing 
education have been the subject of .special attention, and 
these provide an approach to an overview of the field. One 
recent effort showing an increasing interest in continuing 
education has been the annual publication, "Continuin^g 
Education for Librarians — Conferences, Workshops, Short 

Courses" (Reed: 1964, 1966; ALA: 1967; 1968, 1969). 

>> * 

Symposia on concinuing education appearing in library 
journals .include the following. One, planned by Foster 
Kohrhardt for the ALA Mid-Winter Conference .in J967, featute 
papers presented by Houle, Kortendick, McJenkin, Monroe, and 
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Stevenson (AI^ Bulletin: March 1967)* Taken, as a whole^ 
these provide a survey of various aspects of* the subject and 
stress ^ the importance of continuing education to the 
profession^ identif-ying various types of programs and 
indicating araas of need for further prograns and study. 
.Another^ appearing in. the January^ 1967 issue of Special 
Libraries^ includes articles by Sloane/ Davis an'd Shank, A 
third covers^ four phases of continuing education as 
presented by Alvarez^ Boaz^ Duncan and Kennedy in the Julyr. 
issae 6r the Calif ornia Librarian. ^ ^ . 

Unresolved problems, as well as research needs, in the 
•area of continuing education were" briefly outlined in an 
article by Boaz" in 1967. This year also brought emphasis on 
the manpower problems^^t the profession, many of which have 
direct implications for continuing education: (1) 
initiation of the Library Manpower study at the University^ 
of Maryland School of Library and Information Services by 
Wasserman and Bundy; (2) ALA President Gav'^r«s program at 
the ALA convention in San Francisco; and (3) the Ginsberg 
and Brown Study from the^ Conservation of Hunan Resources 
Project of Columbia University which gives an in-depth 
analysis of -educational-occupational linkages within the 
profession. 

Asheira's widely circulated position paper, "Education 
and Manpower for' iiibrarians^hip, " (1968) emphasized the 
importance of continual learning for all library manpower, 
but especially for' the ''prof essional specialist". 

The library schools' formal Post-MLS programs for 
continuing education as they existed in 1 1 accredited 
library schools were surveyed by Fryden - (1 968) « On the 
basis of his nesea'rch, he raised some pertinent and 
troubling questions, and concluded with .the practical 
suggestion that^ other occupational groups be examined to see 
what they did to promote continuing education beyond the 
first professional degree. Currently, under the auspices of 
the ALA, Danton {19b9) of- the University of, California is 
further analyzing sixth-year programs. 

Jesse and Mitchell (1968) examined the extent of staff 
development opportunities available to.\ academic librarians 
as r^Jvealed by questions answered by 52 research librarians. 
The research by ' Stone (1969) dealt entirely with the 
continuing education of librarians and specifically sought 
an answer to the question "What^ motivates and deters 
librarians in their participation in professional 
development activities?'* It arlso identifies the • activities 
that the librarians themselves consider the most important 
for their professional growth, and •presents a profile 
showing what librarians are actually doinq now in this area. 
The population on which the research was based was drawn 
from a representative sample of academic, public, school. 
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and special librarians* Recoraraeridations were in three main 
areas:. to the individual librarian^ to the. library 
administrator, atiti to the profession at large* 

Another study Which deals exclusively with the area of 
continuing educatio^ is the Office of Education funded 
research project directed by Kortendick and Stone (1969, 
1970) on the continuing. - e.d.uca±ion- -.needs-- at . the Post-Ml^ 
lev¥l of middle and upper-level personnel in Federal^ 
libraries. This study is based on actual on-the-job needs 
and on the demands of this group for both formal courses and 
for short-term' . institutes and - workshops. Findings are 
translated into recommendations fqr action in the area of 
continuing education , and a data bank is presented which has 
potential value' for graduate library school planning 
Post-MLS courses or workshops* It is found through 
compatison with the findings of the other studies mentioned 
above^ that the profile of Federal librarians is, compara^ble 
to that of other segmients of the profession in age, length 
of service / educational background , and job activities* 
Other segments of the profession, however , should be 
-surveyed in a somewhat similar fashion in order to develop a 
wider base- of information related to needs for contin.uxntj , 
education* • v * " " 

Under a gr^a^nt from the Knapp Foundation, the School 
Library Manpower Project (Case, 1968) is being conducted by 
the American Association of School Librarians on educational 
needs of school media centet personnel, which is in some" 
ways parallel tq the study on Federal librarians* An 
eariier study try Woodworth (1967) examined , and identified 
the areas'^needing, research in school libfarianship and found 
that 26.^% of the people in the study thought continuing' 
education was an "absolutely essi^ntial" area foi;. research 
and that 50*89% thought it was "very important*" 

"Recommendations for Training Media Service Personnel 
for Schools and Colleges" (C* W . Stone, 196U) is an 
excellent example of thoughtful planning of professional 
career paths, in the area of formal continuing education by 
library school. Learning program designs include 
identification of information to be acquired, as ' well as 
needed, application, production, and research skills at the 
entrance level for four t.y.pes of media specialists, and for 
5th, 6th, and 7th year programsi^ 

The final recommendation of the Ginsberg and Brown 
Keport (1967), w,hich is especially pertinent to any 
development in the area^ of continuing education, urges "that 
the field of librarianship broaden and deepen its knowledge 
about itself. There are too few fadts, and the facts that 
are available are frequently of such questionable quality 
that a responsible leadership cannot formulate actiqn 
programs and press for solutions* If the leaders are to 
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lead and not be pushed , by events^ they must devote .more. tiae 
and energy to encouraging systematic research into their 
profession. Only vith sound- knowledge of the past and the 
present^ will it be possible to formulate plans for the 
future*" 

■ --^ 

Tentative solutioirsv 

Because the. problems on continuing education are 
nationwide, because^ continuing education is one of the most 
important problems facing librarianship today, because the 
gap between new . knowledge and concepts and actual 
application in terms of service grows greater .every year, 
practical methods will have to be found to meet the ac€ual 
needs of individual librarians at a national level through 
the participation of those oopcerned. . ^ 

The basis of criticism of the" present state of 
cpntinuing education of librarians is seen"^ to be the lack of 
long-range cooperative planning, based on research of actual 
needs and optimal Ways of meeti^rig these needs* 

' , <p 

A blueprint is suggested to^.m^p^: this laqk which' will 
provide for equal, cpor.dinated'^-;;^ducational opportunities 
with the ultimate ^goal /the estabTi^hment of a national 
cen'ter fox continuing library education* 

The plan should incorporate such concepts as- a research 
data bank, the • use of systems design, the behavioral 
approach to learning, systematic evaluation, the. use of 
media, and thfe .ojganized distribution and dissemination of 
program elements.?' ^ 

Further., it is believed that in order to entertain any 
measure of success, certain criteria and^ standards in the 
development of programs will be necessary: excellence in 
content; opportunities for a wider c.hoice'^ of programs; 
continuity of opportunity; accessibility and convenience of 
opport^unitres. 

With this in ^^-mind, the research proposals suggested 
here in regard tq continuing education are all oriented 
toward action and all^ embrace in some phase of them a part 
that can be planned by the library schools. 

In several of the proposed target areas, there are 
major elements suggested which should be carried - on 
simultaneously, and then 'the findings and r'ecommendations of 
each substudy suggested or added, shoul^d be synthesized in a 
report which should be 'published and widely circulated among 
the educators and the profession^ at large* A variety of 
research ^methods is suggested or implied. Alt^hough all 
studies should proceed from an awareness' of the past, the 
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present and the trends and prospects for the future should 
occu.py the ma'jor amount of timer effort and cost ' of each 
project-* 



SPECIFIC RESEARCH PROPOSALS 



A Feasibilitj; study of a National Program of Continuing 
.. Edu cation f or * Librafians. 

» ■ ♦■ 

Objectives* * ^ , 

Such a study would lead to a conceptual and practical 
blueprint for the provision of eq.ua Iv • coordinated' 
educational opportunities throughout the country for those 
who, nieedr want^ and will continue their lifetime 
postgraduate learning* 

Possible items to include in this study would be: 

"•^ * * 

1. Analysis of national continuing education programs 
being, developed- in other-professions^ profiting 
from their experience* 

2. , A study of alternative structures and^operational 

guidelines for a national conmittee representative 
of the various interest and segments of the 
profession. 

3* 'Suggest the elements that contribute- to' a na^^t.ional 
policy such as objectives, scope, ro^es of various 
agencies^' Kays and means of ' equalizing^^ 
opportunity, etc. ' ^ ' 



5. 



Suggest the necessary mechanics foi; an information 
clearinghouse function in the plan. 

Suggest the systems design to achieve coordination 
of activities and pi;ograM. 



Jlan£ower Needs_: 

This study is conceived as a team project consisting of 
a directoi?.^ a research staff, and group of selected 

consultants >^presentative of the interests and\ activities 
of the total ^profession, and consultants from other fields 
who have had experience in developing national or regional, 
continuing education programs. 
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s Related Studies: 

^ Dryer ' {19t)2) for medicine ;_He„w:lt± ..(-1365)- for p 
'Ba7lyr TT9'67j for' law; the National ,Ed.ucation Association 
^(7v5)6^«) for education; McMahon (1968) for. adult education ; 
and.<.Dubin (1968) for engineering^ 

J.) ' . «^ 

A National S ur ve^r of . Co n tinui n£j liiuca ti on Needs of 
Jji^rariansi A Studj; of Educational Needs^ Job Min^lision^^ 
and Professional and .Personal Character isticg*. 

** . ' 

There is widespread feeling that there is need for 
improving our manpower .programs as >they relate to continuing 
education, but that general feeling does not give a detailed 
understanding of .the particular needs as the librarians and 
their supervisors see -them. Some studit^s have been done, 
but with limited population groups; now it would seein 
important before any nationwide program is embarked on ^ to 
make contihuinj education within easy access^ of every 
librarian, that time and resources be taken into account to 
see what the* chief needs are on a national basis, 

P]2j§£iiV§§ of the National ^urvej^j. " ^ 

. u To determine .J:he„.se.Lf-perco-^ved--^ducid 
* needs for pr^f e'ssional librarians, ; 

2. To determine the job .aiinensions — what the 
librarians actually do in their jobs — ^for as 

*^ Corson (1966)^ p:bihted out, only on the basis of a 

clear understanding pf what professionals do in a 
given profession, what activities consume their 
time, and wliat responsibilities they hear, and 
hence what talents arp required — can soOTid 
decisions be niade as .to kinds of programs^ to 
develop. " . • . 

3. To collect data on • the * personal 
characteristics such as age, sex, marital status, 
geographical location, level of supervisory 
responsibility, years in the prof ession , 'etc • , it 
is imperative in educational planning from a 
systeiHS point of view to know the background of 
the Sttudents and what they bring into the course. 

U, To determine attitudes of librarians taward 
continuing education needs as ^ related to their 
job, supervision and library. 

5. To recommend methods for providing continuing 
education programs to update librarians. 
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.6u To-provide -the" orga of this data ^ sa 

that profiles of a group of librarians in terms of 
a number of variables on- demand may be supplied. 

?• ^ To provide a means^for continual updating of 
this data • ' ^ 

The research could be broken down into smaller segments 
-to be .carrif^d out by Ph.O, candidates or library school 
professors .under the coordination of a proj^act director to 
assure . that uniform in^f6rmation is obtained, which ii^ 
essential if d national ddtd bank is to be built up that 
will ^ meet the rieeds. A programmer, statistician and 
consultants, from each type of library service would bo 
necessary; , . - ^ 

'Jjelated Studiet;_: 

Carson (n66), Dubin (1968), Dryer ( 1 96-^2) ninsber j 
(1967) , the . Graduate School of tne Department of Aqlicul t uro- 

Handbook -(1967) , Koitendick and Stone . (1970) , McKeachie 
(1965), Morrison (1969)., ^chiller (1968), Stone (1.969), and 

Tajrlo^r. (J19-67-)^. , » 



Motivational Factors Held ted to Participation in Continuing! 

MMSSiiSfi ASii^ities^ 

• \ J? , 

Thi3 stiidy would seek "to establish the importanco of 

the individual librarian's motivation toward continuin-jj 

education and also the importance of top management showing 

every participation why he should undergo training, and how 

the course content meets his training needs. Without this 

influence from top management, Likert (1968) points out that 

training may not have value, and as a matter of fact, may do 

more harm than good, 

^tjjecl i vesj_ ' "\ ' 

1. To find out. what motivates librarians to engage in 
cont'inuin^ education. 

2. To find out what deters Ixbrarians from pursuing 
continuing education. 

3. To establish necessary criteria important in 
planning'' for continuing education if there is to 
be wide participation by the librarians. 

.tt. To discover the most effectived strategies that 
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administrators raay r use "in motivating the 
, indiyddual librarian to engage in continuing 
education* ^ • - v 

,5. To determine how actively and wTth ' what results 
•the library school instills in the student the 
need for a lifelong ^ program of continuing 
education. ' • ^ - 

6. To determine the types of continurng educ'-ation 
^ ^ activ'ities the librarians consider most important 
for their professional growth. 

* ?• To -determine the degree, and Kind of support: 
administrators, give to-, their employee^ regarding 
participation in continuing education activities. 

, Director with some background, in social >syc|iology and 
administration/ with a modest, suoportive staffs severally 
consultants who ^ have done r^s'^arch in moti-va tion^, a 
statistician part--tiroer and a programmer part-time^. 

RSlS^S^ Studies^ • ^ . 

Anderson (1 96 1 ) , ''Clegg (1963), Dubin (1969), Jerkedal 
(■1967), Herzberq (1959,-1968), Stone (1969), Swarison (1-965), 
and Taylor (1967) . 



^ 1 

pev"elo£m.ent of a Model for Continuing Education and Staff 

A continuing ' education and staff developtpent program 
set up to accomplish a number of specific" objectives is 
composed of many elements. For such a^ developmnt progpram to 
be maximally effective-, all these ,^ elements must ^be 
integrated into^ a system, designed to accomplish .the 
objectives at a minimum cost. Various principles and 
techniques of learning roust be applied in the development of 
the system. . ' 

1.' To develop a model which could be used by any 
practicing librarian responsible for continuing 
education or staff development for any ^ si'2e 
^ population or typical* library and which should 
provide decision- ma king points. 

^* " * 

, 2. ' To provide for the combination of the elements in 
a rational way to make up ^ complete system which 



would^ not onJLy be. responsive to internal fact'ors 
bU't to exteriial ele^m;wf!-ts outside ^- the specific 
program devel6'ped^y;^saGh As th^e attitude and 
motivation of ^ thoseparticipa ting in the programs/ 
r the ^climate of the library or library system in 

which the program takes place, and the attitude of 
the' administration' of * the given system toward 
continuing educa cion cCnd staff development* 

A pro^f'essor in a, library sch^bol who wOul'd. - direct a 
series r of doctoral studies , related to the stu'dy alid 'he 
respons^ible for coordina'^iing the who^Le. 

'Garrison .(1967).^ Smith (1966,),^ Odioxne. (1965), and 
Likert (1967). . .r ^ ' 



P§iiii2£iS£Ill 21 1 ^omijrGhensive Model for l^iinafjincj and 
llSly^liM !5]l2£lzl££I2 ifiSiitutes and Workshops for the 
Continuing Education of Librarians^ ' ' * " 

The need for a more comprehensive approach to 
educational ^planni'ng* for short-t^rm institutes and workshops 
has be*en emphasized as projects (a) t^GCome longer and more 
coaip]?eX/ (b) caJLl. Cor greater allocations of money and 
personnel,' and (c) cover a wider range of subject areasi 
Although shoi;t-term institutes and workshops^ provide ono of, 
the major avenues of contin\iing education- available to 
librarians today, there are at present -no models in library 
science that apply to every important phase of a project 
from its inception to itSo termination* Topics to be cohered 
would. be identification - of ^sponsoring bo.dy, its 
gualif ications for' this project, stated purposes, 
objectives, staff, participants, program content ^ skill 
development , learning applications , validation of effects, 
training methods, and techniques and use of multi-media., 

1. ' To analyze and eVaLuatc library "institutor 
and workshops to provide background material for a 
data base. - Study would include- workshops fundeil 
by Federal Legislation and those which had henn 
locally sponsored . 

2. To develop a iQt>del whicli could be used by (a) 
those who write proposals, (b) those who operate 
projects, (c) those who evaluate the piogxams. 
The use of such . a model should result in 
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V , improvement of programs- by- . providing specific 

criteria from the conception to t:he culmination of 
a . project ^nd by pro^viging* - feedback data 
throughout* ' ^> ' 

^ ' 3. To include in the' rao'del the following 
elements: statement of criteria for proposal 
development^ assessment of needs^* obje'ctive 
♦ relevant to needs^^ priority consideration^^r staff 

• and management , program . activities and curriculum^ 
facilities^ evaluation^ assurances" and appraisals, 

Manpower Ije^eds: . " 

The model would be developed by a director with 
consultants'" and supportive^ staff,* The director? or an 
^ssista-nt might worl^ with* the U.. Office of Education 
staff and have access to relevant records in that office. 
The survevs of individual short-term courses .could be done 
by one or mpre P-hoD. candidates. 

5§ii5i§l studies r . " ' \ . 

' ' Richard Hiller (l96.h) 7 Garrison (Oper ition PEP, 1967)^ 
Merreli (1965) d^n 1 Andrews (fl957 and 1961) . 



Communication and Research Info rjnat ion Eifcii^nge ''in iibrarjr 
Science^. 

1 The American Psychological Association .under a grant 

from the National Science Foundation (1v96,t),^ made a two-year 
study 9n scientific information exchange i,n^ psycholoijy and. 
found \5,that ^ there were four 'processes .thc^t cbu^lfl- be 
identified in any successful system of, scientific exchanged 
of . information; ■ the ^ oi:igin . of information^ its ' ^ 
transmission^ its nser^ and information .convejrancc devices 
that have both transmissian an^d storage functions. 

1*. . To identify the institutions associated trith* the y 
source, the user, and the ^information conveyance 
' ^ devices that have transmission "and storaqVi 

fun-otionb in library science and to identify '^tho 
scope of each agency in tulfiilling' the;;5e roles. 

2. To analyze the types an'd .categories of information 
exchange activities. , . . ' 



3; To study the persdns initiating, guiding, or 
^ actively erigaged in scientific research and the 

modes of communication they chiefly use. The 
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roles "of formal and informal communication/ 
Information (from questionnaires and interviews) 
^ on the individual's research and the information- 
exchange related to his research* 

To discover', information exchange between foreign 
and American libra ria-ns and information 
scientists.^ 

5. To determine the membership patterno in . library 
and information science organizations and the 
'information exchange 'among , their members. 

'6* To investigate the production, distribution and 
use of ''technical reports, and the use that 
librarians make of th^ese re port si. 

/^7.*- To ascertain the nature of the scientific products 
'* . pi library associations^ especially the p"'rogram 

. . content of convention programs. C 

' . r ' ' * ' \ 

^ 8* T.0 u£>e 1;he convent ion as -a source of scientific 
and professional information.. The disseirina t ion 
" of information at library and information science 
conventionsr and m^eetings. - ^ 

9. To study' ,the Information exchange acti vi ties at 
regional, state, and lopal library and information 

//'science meetings. • ^ 

10. To analyze the journal publication date of papers 
presented at library . and ■ information ^science 
meetings. . ^ 

11. - To study the collection, pr^eparation, and use of 

scientific and^ prof ess.ional information 
^disseminated at* a' large library meeting' or 
.convention. 

12. To make a study of library and information journal 
authors and users., and review^ers, including tho 
evaluation of journals and journal images. 

13. To deter^vne the rofle* of the invisible coll<?qe in 
librarians hip. r 

An executive director ■ familiar , .with the 

interdiscipliiiar y . exchange of information . and also ^ the 
framework and - patterns of library associations .and 
publications. The major elements could be carried on 
simultaneously. The findings and recommendations of each 
substudy shobad th.en be synthesized in a report which would 
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be reviewed by the total staff and by a group of specialists 
(consultants) before publication* This complex project, it 
is estimated, would require at least two years and involve a 
large staff of research associates; and assistants assigned 
to segments of the overall study* Computer facilities would 
be necessary for parts of the project* Major funding would 
be required and could be sought from a number of funding 
agencies* 

S tud 

Report of the American P'sychological • Association's 
Research on ScientLflc" and Information Exchange* 



IhS. Ps!xsl2£H§lli 21 US^Si fS-SiSSa®^ grgqrams of Study in 

iiissis^ 2§fi:ll§^ A£§3§ i2 2i In-Service 

Librarians for U£dat ing' and Expanding their Knowledge of 
Advances in the Figld;i 

Q^jectiye^^ 

|s , 1, to identify the topics for which need and interest 
\ ^ have been demonstrated, e.g* concepts and use ot" 
programmed budgeting in libraries, data for 
planning and decision-making on such topics as 
automation of library' processes,' on library 
insurance programs. Marc II Tapes, etc* ^ 

2l To delineate the objectives of the unit* ^ ^ - 

3* /To developr the materials an^ techniques af 
^ presentlition best calculated to achieve t^e 

objectives * 

J, 4* To package a syllabus with a selected annotated 
bibliograiphy , illustrative charts, diagrams, 
photographs, -and depending on the topic, perhaps 
film strips, - tapes, slides, programmed text or 
teaching machine program* 

*• 

5* To include some form of self-eva^luati on in the- 
developme^nt of the package*, 

6* To develop methods of effective distribution* 

An appropriate faculty member of a libra-^ry school 
working with graduate students, educational technologist, 
and educator would constitute a minimum staff* 
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JSlaiS^ studies! 
Dyer {1962) , Wallace (1968), and Halter (1968). 

Evalua t io n • of the P ot ential Capabilitieg of Various Ned ia 
1§§ in ills SSUiiSSlBS Education of Librarians: k 
Feasitil it J S tud^^ . 

Objectives^ 

!• To experiment" with matching media to educational 
objectives in order ^td obtain optieal results* 

!• To research and develop new methods and materials 
for continuing education of librarians. 

3* To study and .evaluate the capabilities of EYR 
(Electronic Video -Recording ' System) fox the 
presentation of continuing* education instruction. 

To study and to evaluate the capabilities of 
Talk-Back TV. 

5. To study and evaluate the use of video-tape. 

i 

6. To study and evaluate the use of a telephone dial - 
access tape recording system. 

7. To study and evaluate instruction using TV fixed 
service. — 

8* To study and evaluate the -use , of programmed 

instruction^ wh,ich could include programmed texts^ 

teaching machines^ and computer assisted 
programmed learning. 

9* To study and evaluate the possible use of 
correspondence courses. 

10. To study and evaluate the use of. films and slides 
for use in the continuing education of librarians. 

11. To analyze and synthesize the end results which 
would indicate in what kinds of situations and for 
what kinds of learning . each of these major media 
might-'be most effectively used. 

A team of researchers consisting of a technology 
specialist, a learning spcialist, a subject specialist, and 
consultants would analyze and synthesize the results from' 
the individual parallel studies. 
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Relate^d Studies^ 



Faegre (1968) , Hamreus (1967) , Briggs (1967) ^ Gagne 
'(1965), and Ofiesh (1969). 



Toward Closer Reci^procal Relationships between Li brary 
Scie nce Prof essors""and flist icing Library Administrators: 

An Exploratory Studjf^ 
- - - , 

Mosher (.19.68), emphasizes the serious threat that is 
inherent in _ the fact that there is an ever-widening gap in 
higher education between the professors and the 
adainistrators who make the decisions in society. He 
presents the hypothesis that as scholars proceed more deeply 
into their subject matter the problem of converting their 
findings and their wisdom into social policy becomes even 
greater and more important. In librarianship there would be 
many gains if professors in. the graduate schools would have 
closer working relationships with • the practicing 
administrators of libraries, 

Objectives^ 

To determine how university ' resources might be 
^leveloped ' for helping library administrators 
improve their effectiveness. 

To determine the order of preference among the 
sugges'ted ways in which professors oX library 
science might best serve practicing library 
administrators as viewed by the administrators and 
as viewed by the practicing professo^rs in library 
schools. , * ^ 

To dieter mine whether the 'professors and the 
practicing administrators agree ^ concerning the 
rank order of values of the ways in which 
professors of library science may best serve 
practicing administrators. 

To determine which of the suggested ways for 
professors of administration to. best serve 
practicing administrators are viewed as most 
helpful by the total group of professors and 
practicing library administrators. 

To determ?.ne which of the ways are viewed as least 
helpful by the. total group. 

; ' < 

To determine* .yhat understanding, knowledge and 
skills should be emphasized in the program Cot 
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3. 

1 

6. 



leadership. developaent for practicing library 
administrators* 

7. To ascertain methods the administrators would 
prefer and alternatives they suggest- to returning 
to the library school for continuing education. 

Director should be a professor " of . library 
administration with supportive staff and selected library 
administrators as consultants. 

5§iated Studiesii 

Frasure (1966) and Mosher (1968) • 



52§i3I3^ii5i2 IUi§IJ3shi£S and Trainee ' Proarams in 
Librarian ship; An Evaluation of Existirja Proarams and a 
Pro£osal'"^f or £evelo£nien t of the ' Internship Concept in 
SSfitifiHiM llilSSiiSfi l2£ Librarians. 

V 

Few library schools, libraries and library syst^ems have 
developed such programs. The internship concept has long 
been accepted in o'ther professions as an integral part of 
professional trainin<j. It has not been considered such in 
librarianship. Yet it would seem to be a very significant 
approach to continuing education for librarians, and 
possibly at various levels, immediately following the 
Master's degree, at mid-career for those showing special 
potential for top-level administration; a part of the 
doctoral program, (before, during or after) . 

1, To evaluate existing intern prograinij in 
librarianship. 

2. ' To present the case for and against internship. 
> 3. To construct alternate internship plans. 

^. To make recommendations to the profession. 
Methodology: 

U Content analysis of literature on concept of 
internship. 

)• 

2. Survey of existing programs, histpry, objectives, 
elements of each prpgrani. 
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3. DevGlo.pment of criteria for evaluating programs* 
Evaluation 

a* Questionnaires to those who completed program 
^ ' and those currently involved in it. 

b'# Interviews with directors of programs* ^ 

c* Interviews with employers. 
5* Summarize results and reach conclusions. 
&• Develop alternate plans based on findings. 

Director should probably be a faculty member who has 
taught and done' some reseai^ch in library administration* A 
prbgramwer and statistician would probably be ^ required for 
computer analysis of questionnaire and interview data** 
Consultants would be selected library administrators and 
several others with experience in planning internships and 
'training programs* 

^, ' 
Related Studies: 

See related studies in librarianship such as Stallman 
(1963), Wilson (1963) , Kenney (1969), Brodma*n (1960), and 
Postell (1960) and Internship reported on as hasteir's theses 
at University of Texas, for example: Ayres (1961), Bentley 
(1961), and H* H* Stone (1958)* 



h ^tudj[ of Attitudes^ and Responses to Participation of 
Mid-Career librarians ijrt Community Affairs as Stimulators 

Library schools and library literature stress the 
importance of the librarian's involvement in the interests 
and activities of the community he serves. The hypothesis 
'is that such involvement can lead to a deeper sense of 
so.cial responsibility, a mark of the professional whose 
growth should be personal as well as professional. 
Absorption in our profession can restrain serious thought 
within a groove and ultimately lead to a superficiality* 
Social responsibility broadens a person's view of the total 
social system within which and for which the library' makes 
its unique contribution* 

ilSili 2^242311 

The research would test the hypothesis through a series 
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6t .interviews' with a structured sample of mid-career 
librarians to d;etermine their attitudes ,on social 
respoiisibility and to measure in sou^ way its relative 
effect on their prof essiona^l growth. Since related studies 
in other professions have revealed that an important factor 
'in the amount of ' interest and activity given to community 
affairs is .the example and encouragement of chief 
administrative of f ices ^ there is indicated a follow-up 
sampling' of tke attitudes of the bosses and their 
expectation and* encouragement of staff to community 
in^volvement as a means of staff development toward a more 
enlightened and focused set ice. " > 

Findings^ if* they follow the pattern of the other 
studies^ may be somewhat negative; revealing conviction with 
little appl:|.cationr but at the same time will identify gaps 
in training to which library education programs should 
address themselves today. ^ 

This project *was conceived as one for an individual^ 
preferably a library . educator with special interests^ ^ 
experience and training in sociology and social philosophy. 

Related Studies^ 

Several studies in related disciplines include: Mee 
(1968), Dillroan (1961, 1962), Lazarus (1968), and Blizzard 
(1956), 
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would not only be responsive to internal fa^ctors 
but to external elements outside the specific 
program developed, such as the attitude and 
motivation of those participating in tha programs, 
thd' climate of the library or library system in 
which the pro.gram takes place, and the attitude of 
the administration of the given system toward, 
continuing education and staff development, 

A professor in a library school who would direct a 
series of doctoral studies related to the study and be 
responsible for coordinating the whole. 

I§i§i5^ 

Garrison (1967) , Smith (1966),, Odioxne (1965) , and 
Likert (1967), 



2SJ!i§i2£]l!£Ill 2f ^ £]!®S§i ve * Model for Ka nagi and 

^Short;2l^£iD ill5iiti!iS§ ii2£iS5li2£2 
Continuing^- Education of Librarians^ 

The.* need for a more com^prehen^ive approach to 
educational planning for short-term institutes and workshops 
has been emphasized as projects (a), become longer and more 
complex, (b) call for greater allocations v of money and 
personnel, and (c) cover a wider range of subject areas. 
Although short-term institutes and workshops provide ono of 
the major avenues of continuing education available to 
librarians today, there are at present no models in library 
science -that apply to every important phase of project 
fro-m its inception to its termination. Topics to be covei::^ 
would be identification of sponsoring body, its 
gualif ications for this project, stated purposes, 
objectives, staff, participants, /program cpntent, skill 
development^ learning applications/ validation of effects, 
training methods, and techhiqucs a,Tiu use of multi-media. 



O^jectiyes^ . " ' ^ 



1, To analyze an(J evaluate library institutor 
and workshops to^ prov/ide background materia^l for a 
data base. Study would include workshops f nnd(*d 
by Federal Legislation and those which liad heon 
locally sponsored . / 

2. To develop a model which could be used by (a) 
those who write prapo§^ls, (b) those who operate 
projects, (g) those whdi evaluate the programs. 
The use of such a model should result in 
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improvement of programs by providing specific 
criteria from the conception to the culmination of 
a project and by providing feedback data 
throughout* ^ ' 

3. To include in the . model ^ the following 
elem^snts: statement of criteria for proposal 
development ; assessment of needs, objective 
relevant t9 needs, priority considerations, staff 
and- management, program activities and curriculum, 
facilities, evaluation, assurances and appraisals. 

The model would be developed by a director with 
consultants and supportive staff. ^ The director or an 
assistant might work with- the U.S.. Office of Education 
staff and have access to relevant records in that office. 
The surveys pf individual short-term courses could be done 
by one or more Ph<.D. candidates. 

Richard Miller (1968) , Garrison (Operation PBP, - 1967) , 
Merrell (19fe5) and Andrews (1957 and 1961) • 



Commun ica tion and Hesea rch Inf or tna t ion Ex2li^I13§ ' iH UkhL^Ll 
Science^ 

The American Psychological Association under a grant 
from 'the National Science Foundation (1963) made a two-year 
stu'dy o.n scientific information exchange in psychology and 
found that there were four processes that could be 
identified in any successful system of scientific exchange 
of information: the origin of information, its 
transmission,, its user, and information conveyance devices 
that have both transmission and storage functions. 

1. To identify the institutions associated with the 
source, the user, and the* Information c'onveyance 
devices that have transmission and ^storaqe 
functions in library science and to identify the 
scope af each agency in fulfilling these roles. 

2. To analyze the types and categories oi information 
exchange activities. 

3. To study^, the persons initiating, guiding, or 
actively engaged , in scientific research and the 
modes of communication they chiefly use. The 
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roles of formal and inforiidl cotnwunication. 
/ Information (froft questionnaires and interviews) 

on the individual's research and the information 
exchange related to his research. 

U. To. discover information exchange between foreign 
and American librarians" and information 
scientists • 

5. To determine the membership patterns in library 
and information science organizations and the 
information exchange among their members. 

6. To investigate the production, distribution and 
use of technical reports , and the use that 
librarians makfe of these reports. 

7. To ascertain the nature of the scientific proclucts 
of library associations, especially the program 
content of convention programs. 

8. To use the convention as a source of scientific 
and prof ession-al iAif ormat ion* .The dissemination 
of information at library and information science 
conventions and meetings, 

9^ To study the information exchange activities dt 
regi.onal, state, and local library arid information 
scfience meetings. . 

10# To analyze the joDrnal publication date of papers 
presented at library and information science 
meetings. \ 

.11. To study the collection, pr^eparation, a^d, use of 
scientific and professional information 

disseminated at a large library meeting *or 
convention. ^ 

12. To make a study of library and information journal 
authors and users , and reviewers , including thr? 
evaluation of journals and journal images. 

13. To determine the role of the invisib^le college in 
*librarianship« 

An* 'executive director. familiar with the 
interdisciplinary exchange of information and also the 
framework and patterns of library associations and 
publications. The major elements could be carried on 
simultaneously . The findings and recommendations of each 
substudy should then be synthesized in a report which would 
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be reviewed by the total staff and by a group of specialists 
(consultants) before publication. This complex project, it 
is estimated, would require at least two years and involve a 
large staff of research associates and assistants assigned 
to segments of the overall study. Computer facilities would 
be necessarj for parts of the project. Major funding would 
be required and could be sought from a,numi^«r of funding 
a^gencies. 

E§i§:i§d Studi2 

Report of the American Psychological Association's 
Research on Scientific and Information Exchange. 



The Develo£ttent of Model Packaged Programs of Stud^ in 
silected Defined Areas Pertinent to the Needs of" In-Service 
Librarians for Ufidatina and ""Ex£andin3 their Knowledae of 
A^13Il£es in the Fields 

P^jectivej5_: 

1. To identify the topics for which need and interest 
have- been demonstrated, e.g. concepts and use of 
programmed budgeting in libraries,* data for 
plan-ning and decision- ma king oh such topics as 
automation of library processes, on library 
insurance programs, Marc II Tapes, etc. 

' 2. To delineate the objectives of the unit. 

3. To develop the materials and techniques of 

presentation best calculated to achieve the 
"objectives. . » \ 

\ , V - 

To packaye a' syllabus with a selected annotated 
bibliography, illustrative \ charts, diagrams, 
photographs, and depending o'l^ the topic, perhaps 
^film strips, tapes, slides, p\cogrammed text or 
teaching machine program. 

5. To include some form , of self-evaluation in the 
development of the package. 

6. T'O develop methods of effective distribution. 
Man^'ower Needsj, 

An appropriate faculty member of a library school 
working with graduate studejits, educational technologist, 
and educator would constitute a minimum staff. 
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J^lalS^ stu di es; . ^ ' 

Dyer (1962), Wallace (1968) , and Halter (1968). 

\ - 

Evaluation of the Potential Capabilities of Various Media 
for Use in the Continuing MliSS^iOfi 2t Librarians; A 

1. To experiment with matching media to educational 
objectives in order to obtain optical results. 

» ^ 

2. To research and develop new methods^ and qiaterials 
for continuing education of librarians. 

3. To study and evaluate the capabilities of EVR 
(Electronic Video Recording System) for 'the 
presentation • of continuing education instruction.' 

U. To study and to evaluate the capabilities of 
Talk- Back TV. . . " ' ^ 

5. To study and evaluate the use of ^video-tape; 

6. To study and evaluate the use of a telephone dial- 
access tape recording system. * 

7. To study and evaluate instruction using TV fixed 
service. 

8. To study and evaluate the use of programmed 
instruction, which coald include programmed texts^ 
teaching machines, and computer assisted 
programmed learning. 

9. To study and evaluate the possible use of 
correspondence courses. 

10. To study and evaluate the use^of films and slides 
» for use in the continuing education of librarians. 

11. To analyze and synthesize the end results which 
would indicate in what kinds of situations and for 

' what, kinds of learning each of these major media 
might be most effectively used, 

i53Ii£22§£ Needs:^ 

A team of researchers ' consisting of a technology 
specialist, a learning spcialist, a subject specialist, and 
consultants would analyze and synthesize the results from 
the individual parallel studies. 
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Rela ted Studie5_: 



Faegre (1968) , Hamreus (1967) , Briggs (1967) , Gagne 
(1965), and Ofiesh (1969)* 



22JS§£5 £12§S£ Reciprocal Relationships between Library 
Sci ence Professors and Pfacticing Library Administrators^ 
hR. Explpratory S tudj{_. 

Mosher (1968) emphasizes the serious threat that is 
inherent in the fact that there* is an ever-widening gap in 
higher education between the professors and the 
adainistrators who make' the decisions^ in society. Ho 
presents the hypothesis that as scholars proceed more deeply 
into their subject matter. the problem of converting their 
findings and their wisdom into social policy becomes even 
greater and *more important. In librarianship there would be 
aany gains if professors in the graduate schools would* have 
closer working relationships with the practicing 
administrators of libraries* 

Objectives; 

1* » To determine, how university resources might be 
developed for ' .helping library administrators 
improve .their ef f ectiveness w 

2. To determine the order of preference a0ion<; the 
suggested ways in which ;proiessors of library 
science might, best sjexve practicing library 

N administrators as viewed by the administrators and 

as viewed by the practicing professors in library 
schools. , ' 

3. To . determine whether the , professors and the 
practicin^j administrajtprs . agree concerning, the 
rank order* of values of the ways in which 
professors of library science may best serve 
practicing administrators. 

4. To determine which of the suggested ways for 

professors . of- ard'aiTrrist ration to best serve 

pratrt icing administrators are viewed as most 
helpful by the total group of professors and 
practicing library administrators. 

5. To determine which of the ways are viewed as least 
helpful by the total group. 

6. To determine what understanding^ . knowledge and 
skills should be emphasized in the program of 

V 



leadership developaent for practicing library 
administrators* 

7. To ascertain methods the administra'tors would 
prefer and alternatives they suggest^o returning 

to the library school for continuing education* 

I , " ' 

Director should be a professor of library 
administration with supportive staff and selected library 
administrators as consultants* 

ISlStfd Studies^ 

Frasure (1966) and Mosher (1968) • 



'E2§^3I2^ii5^§ il]iS£J}§il3:£S and Trainee Il2£lli£!s in 
Jfij^ISIiSUSlliBI hR Evaluation of Existina Pio^rams and a 
£l2£2§3l fof £§i5f§l2£Sf I!t 2t. ill® Internship Concept in 
£2Ilti:IlliiIlH 5^1i£5ii2£ l2£ Librarians* 

Pew library schools^ libraries and library systems have 
developed such programs. The interi^ship concept has long 
been accepted in other professions as an integral part of 
professional training^ It has not been considered such in 
librarianship* Yet it would seem to be a very significant 
approach to continuing education for librarians^ and 
possibly at various levels^ iramediately following the 
Master's degree^ at mid-career for those showing special 
potential for top-level administration; a part of the 
doctoral program (tefore^ during or after)* 

K To evaluate existing intern programs in 
librarianship* 

2* To present the case for and against internship. 

3* To construct alternate internship plans* 

U . To make recommendations to the profession* 

1* Content analysis of literature on concept of 
in tern'ship* 

2m Survey of existing programs^ history^ objectives^ 
elements of each program* 
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3* Development of criteria for evaluating programs* 
U. Evaluation 

a* Questionnaires to those who completed program 
and those currently involved in it, * 

b. Interviews with directors of programs* 

c. Interviews with employers. 

5. Summarize results and reach conclusions. 

6. Develop alternate plans based on findings. 

Director should probably be a faculty member who has 
taught and done some research in library administration. A 
programmer and statistician would probably be ^required for 
computer analysis of questionnaire and interview data. 
Consultants would be selected library administrators and 
several others with experience in planning internships and 
training programs. 

See related studies in librarianship suph as Stallman 
(1963)^ Wilson (1963)^ Kenney (1969)^ Brodman (1960)^ and 
Postell (1960) and Internship reported on as haster^s theses 
at University of Texas, for ex^ample: Ayres (1961)^ Bentley 
(1961), and Stone (1958), 



h Studi of At^iiii^SS SH^ ^§S£oJises to Participation ^of 
Mid-Career Librarians in Coomunitjf All^iiis as Stimulators 
§fi^ Mf§2i22I§ iJQ ^2IiiiJQ!iill9 Professional' Growth^ 

Library schools and library literature stress the 
importance of^ the librarian's involvement in the interests 
and activities of the community he serves. The hypothesis 
is that such involvement can lead . to a deeper sense of 
social responsj-bility , a mark of the professional whose 
growth should be personal as well as professional. 
Absorption in our profession can restrain serious thought 
wit-hin a- groove and ultimately lead to a superficiality. 
Social responsibility broadens a person's view of the total 
social system within which and for which the libraxy makes 
its-'Unique contribution. 

Methodology;^ 

The research would test the hypothesis through a series 
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of interviews with a » structured sample of mid-career 
librarians to determine their attitudes on social 
responsibility and to measure in some way itjs relative 
effect on their professional growth. Since related studies 
in other professions have revealed that an important factor 
in the amount of interest and activity given to community 
affairs is the example and encouragement of chief 
administrative offices,, there is ipdica.ted . a follow-up 
sampling.^ of the ^ attitudes of ti\e% Bosses and their 
expectation and encouragement of staff* to. community 
involvement as a ^raeans of staff development toward a more 
enlightened and focused service* 

Findings, if 'they follow' the pattern of the other 
studies, may be somewhat negative, revealing conviction with 
little application, but at the same time will identify gaps 
in training to which li^brary education ^programs should 
address themselves today. 

This project was conceived as' one for an individual, 
preferably a library educator with special interests, 
experience and training in sociology and social philosophy. 

Studies^ 

Several studies in related disciplines include: Mee 
(1968), Dillman (1961, 1962), Lazarus ,(1968), and Bli^^zard 
(1956). 
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ABSTRACT 



The library school program must' be geared to library 
service in relation to needs^ regariiless of the distinctive 
character of any community. Hence library research must 
inevitably be directed .to the concept of library use* On 
the assumption that the library must accept responsibility 
for service to dll/ ,what can it do to discharge this 
• responsibility? Wtiat are the implications f of cost I and 
personnel? The specific research projects suggested are: 

1. Who uses the libraryr and for what? 

2* What, if anything, can the library, do to attract' 
those who do not patronize xt? ^ 

3* Haw effective have programs aimed at the 

economically and culturally - deprived been? ♦ And 

what measures of effectiveness can be applied? 

♦ 

' How good is the bookmobile in, reaching adults? 
How effective are library branches? 

5.' What- problems does the library encounter -.in 
sexving students? 

^ 6. What are the needs of the industrial , comm'unity, 

and to what extent' can the library meet them? 

7. What is the relation between kinds of books read 
and the background of the children who read them? 

/ 

8« Are a child^s attitudes shaped ^^by his reading, and 
if so, in what ways? / 

^ 9. How is school library use affected by the size of 
the ^book collection? By v^kriations among the 
users themselves? 
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10^ Hotf has the li'brary system affected library use? ' 



11. In metropolitan areas, how much and for what; is 
the library in' the central /city used by suburban 
residents? 



12. What is the library's role in improving community 
.race relations? What has happened as a result of 
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its program in this a'rea? 

13* What part can libraries plVy in' the development of 
communications and inf ormation-exchange networks? 

The conduct of such investigations should support 
library ^education in *two ways: (a) If conducted by the 
library sa:hools, the students have an invaluable opportunity 
for research experience. , (b) A If the studies lead t'o 
conclusions that might affect the' direction of library 
development the schools have an opportunity to revise their 
cuTricula and 'to prepare their students fox se,rvices ,not 
currently offered.^ 
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INTBODOCTION 



Since the program of any library school is conditioned 
by the society it exists to serve^ it is essential that . the 
school be aware of the character of its community and of the 
changes occurring within it; otherwise the school is in 
danger of continuing " a program which may be irrelevant at 
least in part^ and may even be obsolete. However im^portant 
its concerns with internal matters^ such as student 
selection, faculty recruitment* and assignments, placement 
procedures and the like, it cannot lose touch with. the 
society outside and retain a viable program. ^ 

Whether or not all library schools can themselves 
maintain a comprehensive research program is problematical. 
Hany, perhaps most, are frankl.y^ service insti tuti6ns# 
established and operated to the end of- the providing 
practitioners for traditionally functioning libraries. But 
even schools without a reseaurch orientation cannot remain 
immune to social changes and especially to changes which 
have affected the libraries themselves. Indeed, the 
criticism recently voiced about the irrelfjvance of library 
education, whether just'ixf ied or not, stems from the 
.accusation that schools \have n.ot sufficiently," if at all, 
recognized th^ changes in society, and therefore that their 
instruction , is geared to an earlier day when social demands 
were different, when library functions appropriate to ^the 
nineteenth century no longer are; and that libraries are not 
ready to meet^ current demands because library schools have 
not prepared their students for this responsibility. 

'For present purposes it is unnecessary to respond to 
the accusation; whether or not it is correct, or whatever 
the extent to which it is applicable to all schools, tho 
liplication is clear: the library school program must be 
relevant to the needs of its constituency. This truism*^ has 
been invoiced most forcibly with , respect to the public 
library, but it is no less applicable to the school, 
academic, \ and special library as well. 

""he problem as stated is really twofold: philosophical 
and operational,^ or ends and means. Is it the proper role 
of the public library, for example, to accept responsibility 
for all citizens regardless of their literacy, their 
interest (or lack of it) in reading or in ideas in whatever 
form, their capacity for comprehension? To * ptit it in 
broadest terms, we know that virtually every library is used 
(however "use" is defined) by a minority of the community, 
and by * very small minority of the adults; does the' library 
have an obligation to the majority who never coroo near it? 
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Suppose the answer' is »»yes"; th4n what? ' Can ^ it do 
anything that would 'effectively attract the non-user^ and 
even mpre impc^rtant, can it do anything that will / make a 
significant difference in the patron's life or in the 
coniounity ' s welfare? No less important^ does it have the 
funds for effective promotion of service to the presently 
unaware or disinterested? Or phonld funds / currently 
availably for conventional services be . diverted to 
activitiies not yet undertaken? Aside from ^oney, are 
personnel availabp-O to undertake experimentdl ~" 
unconven^tional programs? / 



and 



AnSjWers to these gi^estions must ba given by each 
library pin terms of its philosophy, its community^ and its 
financial!, bibliographic,, and personnel resources* At the 
same time, these investigations may support the library 
school in two ways: (a) . If the investigations are conducted 
by the schools, the students are provided j an invaluable 
opportunity for research ^experience; (b) Tf t'he studies lead 
to concljusioDs that might affect the direction of library 
development, the schools,^ have an opportunity to revise their 
curricula and to prepare/ their students fo^'r services not 
currently offered. Iij this sense, at least, the schools 
might exert a profound influence on the direction to be 
taken byj the library of/ the future. / 



THE LIBRlARY AND ITS COMMUNITY 



Tho,ugh there hav^^ ^ been numerous studies revolving 
"around the question "Who uses the library?" it is a question 
that can never recpivV- a final answer. This is because 
communities differ so markedly from one another that the 
pattern revealed in one ^ay be quite different from that in 
another. Not only this, but even in a jingle community the 
character of the population may change significantly from 
one time to another. This in itseLt is sufficient to 
justify ^renewed attentiom to ^the use of the library and 
failure to use it. \ ^ , — 

V ' ■ ^ 

Studios of library use have been reported in a nuiubor 
of publications; they have be^en summarized (as of ,19^9) in 
Berelscn'i^ The IfibrarY_|.s Public and subsequently considered 
by Ennis ajnd Fryden (Library; ^uarterl^, XXX, 1960, 253-65). 
Enni's, in| his paper "The \Libxary Consumer," (The Public 
hkhL^Ll §BS iil§ ^k^lf 1965) probes further into the question 
of library use, and concludes with suggestions about 
appropri;ate programs in the-A light of each libracy^s 
"community • s needs and pi;)wer . structure." Library 
priotities,! he says, cannot b^ the same in all cities 
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because the cities themselves are not alike; in one^ service 
\to the business community may be stressed^ especially if no 
/*»special" libraries exist to serve it; in another, the 
library might: become "the educational and cultural auxiliary 
to. whatever^ agencies are working to improve the 
opportunities'^ for. the deprived groups." Whatever the 
presumed implications for the library, there can be no doubt 
that cojnmunity analysis should constitute an important 
element in library investigation* 

The emphasis in community analysis has recently been 
placed on the so-called ' underprivileged — the economically 
insecure and the educationally deprived segments of an urban 
population — for whom a conventional library of books of some 
sophistication is largely, even completely, irrelevant* Yet 
on the assumption that the library has a responsibility • to 
engage their jLnterest and patronage, it may raise questions 
"of their numbers .and geographical distribution, levels of 
literacy, lanl^u^^ge ability, in^terest in taking advantage of 
library programs — and the kinds of program that would 
attract ^ them — and interest in ideas generally* Such 
inforiation may lead to administrative decisions of 
far-reaching ^significance, and may lead to the provision of 
services far Removed from those once envisaged as the limits 
of library responsibility. The High John project of the 
University ojf Maryland is illustrative of the type of 
program that might be undertaken, once we know where 'to 
place it and the most useful form it mi^ht take* (See Moon, 
1968.) 



John (and of 
communities) 



Yet this is only the beginning of research in this 
area. What happens, for example, when a special program is 
set up: sriecif ically , what happens to the users of High 
similar programs, undertaken in many large 
What proportion of the patrons are new, and 
how large a jSroportion of the underprivileged residents are 
they? What are their satisfactions and frustrations? Can 
anything more, or different, be done for the underprivileged 
who still do not come? For those who do, what is the nature 
of their involvement with the library — attending lectures of 
movies, borrowing books (and of what kinds) , using the 
facility as [an escape from a depressing home environment — or 
what? Thesje are only a few of the questions that a library 
might ask. iThe answers to many of them might weM be that 
the community rather than the library has the responsibility 
to cope withfthe problems of the underprivileged through 
institutions! other than the library; and that the library 
lacks the means to deal effectively with the problems thus 
presented to lit. 

There are other matters worth exploring, not only with 
respect to /the underprivileged but relating to library use 
in general. /For example, how good is the bookmobile, as a 
substitute /for a fixed, or permanent, branch or as a means 
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of introducing library service into areas where it was 
formerly 'not available? The word "good" immediately 
requires definition: good in terms of what? If something 
in « place oiE nothing is accepted as "good^" then no further 
study is necessary* But one may ask, how effective is the 
bookmobile in reaching adults? Is the bookmobile 
essentially a service to children^ and does it actually 
repel- rather than attract adults? (1) (Even the implied 
generalization needs qualification; reaction in one 
community may not be at all representative of reaction in 
another dominated by a different type of resident.) 
Questions of this kind may be raised for all types of 
extension outlets: how they are used, by how many/ with 
what frequency, x^tc* , and the answers; may throw light on a 
realistic policy of branch establishmenjt • If library school 
students were to undertake, such studi'es they would benefit 
greatly not only through experience in objective measurement 
and in defining concepts in quantitative terms, but also 
from the opportunity to learn from observation, possibly 
through participation, how people react to library 
facilities conventionally provided and assumed to be. 
altogether satisf actor Beyond this, there might be 
intensive cost studies of branches and other extension 
outlets, not to answer the question as to whether a given 
service is worth what it costs, but to provide a realistic 
basis for assessing costs and thus for contributing to the 
budgeting process. 

The study of library use by should be supplemented by 
studies of student use. The recent Baltimore studies 
, (Martin, 1963) revealed clearly the impact made by the 
'increase in school enrollments on the public library. How 
successful the library generally has been in accommodating 
the flood of students — how its experience may be related to 
its si2«, the character of the community, the quality of 
school libraries — are all considerations that inight indicate 
a differ^ent role, or different methods for performing its 
role* Another matter that has rarely been studied is the 
effect^ of student cr.pwds upon adult attitudes toward the 
library, and indeed their patronage of the institution. Do 
students demand so much attention that other patrons are 
neglected? bo they pre-empt all the seats and many of the 
books that adults want? Since libraries and communities 
differ so widely from one another, the findings in one city 
may not apply to others. Studie<5 of communities that differ 
significantly should therefore be welcome, afr'd library 
schools can perform a rea,l service to the profession by 
sponsoring them. At the same time their own teaching and 
course content might be affected by the results. Can 
service to students be given more efficiently through 
b<3tter-equipped school libraries, accessible even when the 
school itself is not open? But before acting on the 
assumption that the answer lies in better school libraries, 
we would do well to determine how effectively the public 
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library serves students^ and with what handicaps, if any, to 
the rest of its clientele. 

Though we have written of "students'* and "adults'* as 
though they were homogeneous groups, we know that this is so 
in only a limited . sense, and their demands on the library 
are likely to vary as widely as human curiosity. 
Nevertheless it is useful to differentiate among t^pes of 
demand by identifiable groups, however defined. Consider, 
for example, the industrial cojomunity* What are its needs, 
and how and what extent can the public library satisfy them? 
This question involves a host of other considerations, such 
as the definition of the industrial community, its size and 
character, the identification and classification of its 
needs that may be met through bibliographical resources, the 
possibility that other kinds of library or bibliographical 
centers may meet them, and the cost involved . As such 
information is made available,- the lH)rary school itself may 
find it desirable to shape its curriculum, particularly in 
reference, woxk and in information retrieval, to prepare its 
students more realistically, with specific population 
components in mind. 

The industrial community has here been selected as the 
basis for investigation, but it is only one of a virtually 
unlimited number of enterprises that make up the life of any, 
.large city. One may think of newspapers, insurance firms, 
investment houses, for example, (or of individuals with 
comparable concerns) which are constantly in search of 
information, frequently of an esoteric kind, for which they 
depend on the public library — or would, if they felt that 
the library was in a position to help them. It is of course 
true that many of them maintain their own ''special" 
libraries, but they must still look beyond their own 
resources for assistance. This whole process of 
interdependence should be studied , not only for its 
immediate value but for what it can contribute to the 
library school student in his own approach to the provision 
of needed information • 

This di scussion , though using the public li brary as the 
point of departure, has inevitably led" to other kinds of 
libraries and to individuals with interests beyond 
"something to read." The focus is service to the community: 
how can it best be provided? With emphasis on the potential 
reader in need of information, the solution may be found not 
in any existing library but in the rapidly expanding field 
of investigation in methods of bringing to bear the needed 
information, wherever stored, on inquiries, however unusual 
or difficult. 

From adults we turn to children. Surely no area is 
more important than library service to children, and 
libraries have probably achieved their greatest success in 
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attracting and introducing children to books. At the same 
time, the disciplines of psychology and education have 
developed a oaonumental literature on how children learn, 
their reading behavior, satisfactions, and f rustrations.. It 
is difficult to say to what extent such- studies have 
affected the preparation of children's and school 
librarians; indeed, it pay well be that post' investigations 
are too far removed from library involvement t,o bear much 
relevance to library practice. However, in spite of work 
already done, the sociology of reading with particular 
reference to children seeps a fruitful one. What is the 
relation, for exapple, between the kinds of library books 
read and the child's background? How is libra^r^ reading 
affected by the presence of other sources, such as friends' 
collections, bookstores, and the like? How is reading 
affected by television and other distractions^— or does 
television stimulate rather than distract frop reading? 
/(See Himraelweit, 1958.) No less ipportant are "studies of 
reading effects: What happens to a child's attitudes as a 
result of reading? To what exent, if at all, are a child's 
prejudices, likes, , and aniposities nourished by what he 
reads? Strictly speaking, this pay not be a library 
problem; still, since the librarian inevitably plays a role 
in deterpining at least sojme of the reading of sope 
children, the better equipped he is in knowledge of children 
as well as in knowledge of books, the more effective his 
contribution to the child and to society. 

These are pereiy illustrative of possible 
investigations in the potivation of reading of children; th(^ 
mord we know about it — as affecting children of different 
types, since children no pore than adults^^ constitute a 
homogeneous group — the better we pay be able to prepare the 
specialist in library work with children. Aside frop this, 
we might speculate that the curriculum in this area might be 
strikingly affected, with strong components in child 
psychology and in urban sociology ad.ded to the conventional 
areas of children's -literature, story-telling, and 
adffl inistrative problems. 

The school library has received- considerable attention, 
particularly in recent years, and a set of standards has 
been developed .to serve both as guidelines and as 'evaluative 
instruments. Investigations havQ subsequently been made to 
determine the extent to which given libraries meet or exceed 
the standards. But beyond such studies one might" look at 
school library £erf ormance, • especially since the standards 
themselves say nothing about measurement of iiervice. One 
might look into the relation between size of collection and 
amount of student use per capita, or by groups 
differentiated according to scholarship, major interests, 
family backgrounds, etc. Since library use is the end 
toward which th'b standards implicitly are directed, studies 
of use might lead to a reconsideration, perhaps ah 
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evaluation^ of the standards^ and might suggest revision in 
some details* Needless to say^ such investigations should 
have an inpact on library school instruction in rhe school 
library area. As in other segments of the curr^-culum^ the 
library school should do more thaa inculcate an awareness of 
current practice and of officially accepted standards; it 
should continually encourage students to ask h.oW" we know 
that a given practice is best to ^.a gi-ven situation, even if 
it conforms to standcirds which themselves may be suspect 
because they arc* out-of-date or were originally adopted on 
the basis of necessarily limited evidence. 

The current preoccupation with the larger unit of 
library service may seem more closely related to government 
than to community problems; in fact, the two coalesce, for 
changes in structure derive solely from, presumed community, 
needs and expectations which cannot be fulfilled by .the 
conventional structure. The larger unit makes sense in the 
light of its ability to accomplish certain things that are 
difficult or impossible for the, typical small library. Now 
the question a^rises^ how has the "nature of library 
service — what the "library does, not what it is prepared to 
do — been affected by the transformation of the ^institution 
^ into system membership? Some , results are readily 
identifiable: circulation to communities formerly deficient 
in library provision, perhaps a larger circulation, possibly 
the extension of types of material JLoanea. Others are worth 
examini ng : S ince at least on^ outcome' that was envisaged by 
•the larger unit was the availability of a larger and more 
diversified collection than the independent library could 
possibly provide, how has the character of library 
circulation and reference use been affected? This of course 
is not to question the desirability of the larger unit, but 
only to suggest that the results as. revealed in community 
use be studied. The Nelson Associates' study Public Library 
Systems in the United States observes: "Few libraries know 
whom they are serving, and almost none can assess accurately 
the costs of the various services they provide. " (p. 2U6) 
The observation is elaborated in the following passage (p. . 
258) : 



There are now no adequate measures for the values 
of many library services to the patron. The 
problem is not only to devise new measurements but 
also to translate the value into dollars* If this 
is to be done, much more needs to be discovered 
about the cost of services. .There are no existing 

cost figures that can lie used with any degree., of 

dSi^urance; figures are assembled in a viariety of 
ways with varying care, and include different 
things. 

Many additional questions for investigation are 
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s^uggested (see especially pp. 259-61)^ and library schools 
should bring their st.udents* attention to, thein. It would be 
difficult to point to an,o±her area so fruitful in giving the 
schools the opportunity to lead^ rather than merely reflect, 
- ^the trend in library organization and service* 

Closely related to the larger unit is the metropolitan 
area. As the central city library has expanded its 
holdings, as it has moved into the acquisition of books, 
periodicals ; and documents in little demand but invaluable 
to the serious student, it has reinforced its position as a 
magnet, as the* focus for attracting patrpns wherever they 
live in the city and from surrounding communities as well. 
Highways and inter urban transportation facilities have all 
but wiped out the distinction between ci'ty and suburb and 
the territory beyond; the service area of a large city 
library goes way beyond the area responsible for ^its 
support. This whole process of dependence on the central 
city is one that could be usefully studied; how great is 'the 
external Impact in terms of circulation, reference use, 
demands on personnel, etc.? What are the implications for 
external financing — by county, state, or federal government? 
The more we know the answers to such questions the better we 
can plan library expansion and financing — and the better we 
can prepare students for a useful role' in such planning (2) . 

Before leaving consideration of the public library's 
role in its rommunity, we shall devote some attention to the 
question: Does the library have a special role in improving 
community race relations? What is this role and how can it 
be exercised? It is of course naive, to assume that the 
library alone, or that reading in general, can significantly 
influence attitudes among ♦ racial or national or religious 
groups; nevertheless the social implications of race 
relations are so serious that ^t the very least the library 
should asK what it ' could do if only " to make a slight 
contribution. 

The problem, though currently in the forefront of local 
and national concerns, is riot new. An outbreak of raci al 
violence in Detroit in 1943 led the Detroit Public Library 
to iss^e a pamphlet and reading list on race relations, and 
libraries have always been alert to the possibilities of 
contributing to the undersj:anding and amelioration of social 
disturbances. The problem of racial animosities, 
particularly in large urban centers,, has been aggravated 
a number of factors which need no elaboration at this point. 
But the question remains: What if anything can the library 
'do? Certain things seem obvious. It can try to attract the 
newly arrived resident to the library or to a branch; it can 
take the library (via deposits or bookmobile) to him; it can 
provide reading matter that he can grapple with; it can 
offer significant programs by film, lecture, records. *It 
can provide materials to prepare one for successful, job 
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All these activities^ and more^ may be identified by 
field study or through correspondenpe or through analysis of 
the professional literature^ and the listj-rig alone might 
well prove suggestive to librarians generally and to 
students looking forward to a library career* But there are 
other aspects which are clearly worth investigation* What 
has happened as a result of the programs? How many p.eople 
have been affected^ at least to the extent of attending 
special classes or lectures? Can any figures be given on 
cost? Can the special programs be operated by conventional 
library personnel^ or are they more properly conducted by 
social workers^ formal .educators^ or others? If so^ are 
there implications here for a change in library school 
curricula to provide a different kind of training either 
instead of the present or in addition to it? 

We may conclude this section hy repeating one of the 
questions raised in this inquiry: How can the role of the 
library in the community^ present and future, be determined 
and influenced? The question has already been raised as to 
whether the library has a responsibility for all citizens 
regardless of their literacy and the presence of other 
, inhibiting factors. There likely to be some difference 
of opinion ranging from an unequivocal "yes" to a much more 
limited response. For example, Banfield has stated: "The 
proper business of the public library is with the serious 
reader and — assuming that the library cannot be an effective 
instrument for educating the lower class — with him alone." 
(Gonant, p. 109) And in the same ^vein Burchard comments: 
"I believe the library should do its special job for those 
who need and want it and that other institutions, such as 
better settlement houses * or youth houses equipped with 
smaller libraries, should prepare some youngsters to need 
and want the larger service, just as the schools and the 
hearths may prepare others. " (Conant, p. 194. ) These 
observations will strike a sympathetic chord with many; they 
will strike others as deliberately closing the door of 
opportunity to the disadvantaged . Whether the open door can 
actually lead to enrichment, to growth , or even to small 
satisfactions, is a question that might surely occupy many 
of our library schools. 

From this focus on persons indifferent to the library 
or incapable of using it, we turn to the opposite extreme, 
those for whom excellent resources may still not be 
sufficient. These too make up part of the community. How 
can library schools prepare their students to cope with 
their needs? Or , to put the question in a somewhat 
different context, "What part can libraries play in the 
development of our communications and information-exchange 
networks?", a major consideration of the National Advisory 
Commission on Libraries. 



This area is currently receiving the serious attention 
of information scientists^ whether or not under the aegis of 
library schools* Much more is involved thaji the designing 
of hardware to make communication of information more 
efficient; what is required is investigation into the actual 
needs of scholars and scientists and the difficulties cind 
frustrations they experience* in meeting them* One miyht 
visualize greater library expansion, specialization, and 
interdependence as the most efficient and least costly 
apprdach to a solution; or one might ask if something still 
better is needed, bringing into play the whole panoply of 
technological deVices aimed at the speedy retrieval of 
information without regard to its physical format or place 
of storage. Basically, ^however, we need to know how _,the 
advanced student and . research worker can be aided in his 
scholarly pursuits; to find out, we need to begin with him/ 
not with the mechanisms. 



RESEARCH METHODS 



Thus far we have tried to pinpoint certain probl.em 
areas where research might contribute not only to possible 
solutions but where it might affect the character of library 
education. A word now about methods for the collection and 
analysis of data. There is nothing particularly new in the 
methods necessary to pursue most of the studies, though this 
is not to deny the difficulties involved in many^of them. 
Studies of reading and the distribution of reading matter 
have depended on analysis of circulation statistics, 
questionnaire responses, observation, and (infrequently) 
diaries (3) . Needless to say, caution must be exercised to 
assure as much accuracy as possible, particularly in 
questionaaires and checklists. And since many studies will 
invariably rest on population sampling, some knowledge of 
statistical techniques is indispensable. Should training in 

' research methods form part of the library school program? 
The same question might be raise*d alDout investigations 
centering around information storage and retrieval, where 
advanced mathematical and statistical competence is likel y 
to be essential. That such training must be provided is 
beyond dispute; but that it should form part of the library 
school curriculum is doubtful. The important thing is that 
the potential investigator be equipped with the necessary 

.tools, not that the preparation be^limited to the library 
school. .Particularly now, when^ all schools are part of 
colleges or universities which provide courses in 
mathematics^, statistics, sampling methods, etc., it may be 
hoped that the student would be encpuraged to take advantage 
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of such courses where his Qwn background may be limited. 

The type of .research suggested in this paper . is not 
unique; it has long been conducted in the social scie^nces^ 
an^d the literature of research raet^hodology is plentiful. 
Perhaps only, relatively few students will have an interest 
Xn investigation arid the competence to pursue it, but the 
results m^y - redound to the benefit of'^ the library 
profession, land, in time may' he reflected in the library 
school curriculum,; and perhaps in the creation of a corps of 
individuals ^or whom the st^idy of library problems wiTl be a 
lifelong adventure. 



COliCLUSION ' " . . 

The, library's role in its communi'ty has served as the 
point of departure for considering , research' needs. Hence 
the emphasis has been .placed on actual, and potential library 
users, ganging from the most sophisticated to the least, at 
least as far as access, to library ma^terials and i"nf or;mation 
generally is concerned. Library use is certainly not all of 
librarianship, but without it the institution loses /much of 
its reason for -belong* i;nplicit in this emphasis on the user 
is the vague concept of social* value — benefits to society at 
large as well as to the individual. This point has been so 
well made by the Natipna^l Advisory Co^imission on Libraries 
that we may conclude by quoting one paragraph from its 
report: 

••One theme emerges throughout all th^ activities at th^ 
National Advisory Commission on Libraries since its first 
meeting in November 1966, This is a strong social-rbenef it 
awareness, a service orientation that pervades e,very 
existing and -conceivable library and information function. 
Perhaps it is not too soon to propose the criterion of 
sdcifil ' value as the roost important "in ' decision* 
aakinq — whether for broad central planning, more specific 
planning or^ imra^^diate problem solving. We should look at 
the value ' to our people and our culture that accrues from 
thse activities of the user whose functions are to be 
enhanced by improved availability^ of library and information 
services, A library can be understood only as it enhances a 
socially valuable function, one of whiph — and onf^ that all 
libraries can enhance — is the personal intellectual and 
ethical development ot> every ^ individual in our society. The 
variety of the other socially valuable functions determines 
the need for variety in kinds of libraries," 
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NOTES 



See, for example, pp. 13-16 in "The Mansfield Public 
Li^brary," by Leon Carnovsky (liovember, 1967), 
(mimeographed.), U4 p. ' ' 

See Leon Carnovsky, "Changing , Patterns in 
Librarianship: Implications for Library Education," 
-Mi'SOfi' Library Bulletinj^; XLI. (January, 1^67), 489. 

See teon Carnovsky, - "Methodology in Research ' and 
Applications," Library , Trends (October, 1957), 
6:234-46; also> "Sur.yey of the Use of Library Resources 
and Facilities, " Library Surveys, Tauber , M. F. and 
Stephens,' I. R., eds* New York.: Columbia University 
Press, . 1967. ^ . ' 
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PART III 



DETERMINING RESEARCH PRIORITIES 



Forecasting the fui:ure is an activity in which everyone 
engages a.t 'one time or another. We all'inake predictix)ns of 
the wisather and thus decide Whether or not to ca^ry, an 
umbrella. A business manager . predTcts fu.ture sale's and 
decides whether or not. to build a new plant. A university^ 
admissions of ficer examines application form's and predicts 
which of ' the* applicants will ^he successful students, 
Tea'cherSy. viewing the totality of accumulated Knowledge in 
tWeir own field gf expertise", 'select ^nf tfr mati^on to be 
taught by forecasting the needs of the students two, fpur, 
ten or more yearsc hence. Even aS layman, we recognize the 
hazards of making predictions. ^'Experts at forecasting have 
a greater appreciation of these difficulties, because they 
know the many ' pitfalls th^at ■ prevent ' successful 
prognostication. ^ Being ex,p,er^s they have developed 
procedures to minimize the hazards and to improve - the 
accuracy of their predictions. This study- makes use of some 
of these techniques. ^' . , ... 

The problem investigated. ih this vplume is to predict 
those research studies that will promote the improvement of 
library education and practice. -This is a problem of 
forecasting, and a rather .difficult bne at that; many 
variables ^are involved. *We must, first of all, urderstand 
arid describe the present state of li-brary educatipn. The 
survey of current courses offered by accredited »and 
non-accredited library schools provides* information on 
current educational practices. It does not 'however, 
identify problem areas, or needs, or possible solutioivs« 

To obtain i;nf orma tion on the deficiencies, or areas of 
needed improvement in library schools, 'as well as on 
research needed to plan correctional programs, expert's wer«^ 
asked to write position papers analyzing selected topics in 
library education and practice. As is clear from the papers- 
in Part II, these experts did identify problems and did 
suggest research projects for initiating improvements.' The 
elements to be used in forecasting were thus identified, ujid 
the task delimited to predicting- the probable importance and 
impact O'f the proposed research projects for improving 
library school education. 
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The Delphi I Forecasting Technique vas selected as the 
method of choice for obtaini-ng the most accurate and 
controlled prediction of research needs. The chapters which 
follow provide background information about the Delphi^ its 
application to the present. study and the results. , obtained* 
In preparing this report^ it is our intention tp elucidate 
the principal "features of the Delphi Technique^ to describe 
then in suffi^cient deta,il, and theijeby to encourage its 
exploitation as, an appropriate survey research technique in 
Library an(i Information Science studies. 
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BACKGROUND ON THE DELPHI TECHNIQUE 



Not all decisions that men are called upon to make can 
be improved upon by study; the *bold man of action* has his 
place. However^ a man disdainful o^^study, who ^ is 
repeatedly called upon to make decisions, is likely to 
quickly erode his reputation for success and ultimately 
reaove any claim to the right of further decision making. 
But there is a Charybdis corresponding to the Scylla ot 
decisions without information; it is information without 
decisions. A would-be decision maker can become so enmeshed 
in detailed facts or in rhetoric that he becomes paralyzed 
to act.* A compromise between these two extremes is surely 
desirable. It has been . achieved, to some extent (in 
business ' circles principally) in the form of a 
'people-based' information retrieval system, i.e., the 
decision maker surrounds himself with a small group of 
advisors who gather information and 'package' it 
appropriately to specific information needs (1). Seen in 
this context, the bold man of action, with his instantaneous 
decisions based on hunch or some sixth sense, begins to be 
perceived as an element from the realm of .mythology. . 

The decision 'maker who relies heavily on others must, 
however, guard himself against the fate depicted by the 
aphorism that a man is no better than hi^s advisors. He may 
achieve some degree of protection by being an ^ avid reader 
and an attentive listener, by being dble to "read between 
the lines" of reports, and to absorb added and alternate 
meanings on the basis of advisors' facial expressions. 
Nevertheless, his p.ersonal fact data bank and psychological 
talents' are likely tcj- be found wanting more than just 
occasionally. Th:us, any new technique which promises 
potentially ra^id response with concise, directly relevant 
information is/highly welcome. The Delphi Technique is sucn 
a method. 

The name of the technique arouses at least a modicum of 
interest in/ all who come upon it for the first tirue. 
Immediately /the famous oracle comes to mind, the question 
arrises : "v/hat does a Delphi Technique have to do with the 
scientific ^ethod which this generation so highly reveres? 
Have we 1^'ccome so confused with the complexities of life 
that, we ha ye become disenchanted* with the orderly scientif ic 
approach ^and have returned to listening to the ravings of a 
priestess /who has thrown herself into a tran^ by drinking 
waters from hallowed springs, chewing consecrated bay 
leaves, ^shaking a laurel brar/Ch and breathing vapors 
mystically rising from the earth?" 

i 
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k more solid clue to the modern use of the term 
"Delphi" can be gained from a look at the early, days of the 
oracle when careful collection and shrewd use of information 
prevailed (?) • A number of devices were employed at Delphi 
in order to, gather information, including a network of 
•spies' who mingled among the patrons of the oracle as they 
,waite(3 (sometimes for a very long period) to recei've its 
'blessings, and extracted every" morsel of available 
information from them. The oracle was then able to confirm 
courses of action that had already been decided upon and to 
choose when to vary from its otherwise firmly established 
policies of vagueness and ambiguity in all 'f orete.llings, 
avoidance of decided posJLtions an, political matters, and 
maintenance of a conservative base on religious and 
philosophicaL issues. 

The goal5:K,of the Delphi Technique are much the same as 
those of the oracle: to pi;Gdict the future and to evaluate 
alternative courses, of action, though riot by deliberate use 
of vagueness and ambiguity! That is, a new methodology 
reigns: the "spies" have been replaced by researchers and 
the respondents are actually ^accoinp i.ices in the prediction 
enterprise. The details of this camaraderie will be laid 
bare as this chapter proceeds.' 



CONDUCT OF A TYPICAL DELPHI STUDY 



A Delphi study involves at least two groups of^ 
individuals: the researchers who cr'onduct the stu^y and the 
respondents, generality a group of experts in .the field under 
investigation, who answer the questions posed by the 
researchers. Though unifor'*-! to .the -extent of being in the 
same field, the respondents are normally chosen to represent 
the varying perspectives of ^ managers ; researchers, analj^sts, 
planners, educators, ^ and , any others to whom the questions 
have some special meaning. A study frequently begins ^Sfith 
the researchers making an i,nformal inquiry sOf the 
respondents as to what significant, events are likely to 
occur in- the field under investigation within a given period 
^ of time (usually a 10-30 ' year segment, of the immediate 
future). In some cases only a portion of the res pond en ts 
axe involved in this initial phase of the effort. In even a 
saaller number of cases the listing of events ^s supplied by 
individuals who are not otherwise involved in the study. The 
researchers- themselves may also get involved at this point. . 
Armed with these usually loosely formulated suggestions, the 
researchers g nerat*e a questionnaire whose questions or 
proposals are Lore conducive to elicitation of a ptecise 
response of 1) when, or 2) with what probability, or 3) with 
what degree of benefit certain events ' or conditions will 
obtain. The questionnaire is then sent to the respondents 
by mail. (Specula tip ns are that this might occur some day 
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via a computer-based coaiaunica tions system not unlike that 
envisioned by EDUCOH*) (3) 

The responses are developed in private — a fundamental 
element in the Delphi approach* This is done in order to 
avoid- certain undesirable effects of face-to-face 
communication, such as specious persuasion, the 
unwillingness to abandon publicly expressed opinions and the 
bandwagon effect of majority opinion (4) Later additions 
to this list include the effect of the dominant individual 
(he who speaks loudest and longest wins the dayJ) and 
"semantic noise" — that portion of the conversation directed 
to matters other than the question at hand (e*g», to 
establish pecking order in the sponsoring professional 
organization's hierarchy) . 

Upon return, the answered questionnaires are analyzed 
by the researchers* Some basic statistic such as the median 
is calculated, and it along with the original questionnaire 
is' sent back to the respondents for a second * round • • On 
occasion , some of the questions may be omitted, e* g* , in the 
case of events which all resppndents feel will never happen* 
Alternatively, modifications may be .called for if certain 
flaws in the questions become apparent, e*g*, if the 
comments of respondents indicate t*hat an altered form' of a 
particular question may be more appropriate* Additional 
information may be sent to the respondents, or a*^ inquiry 
may be made as to why a question was answer9d in the manner 
it was, especially when the answer is unusual* The purpose 
in doing this is to make the individual more rigorously 
question his views and to encourage him to expre'cc them;* if 
his reasonings are sound the whole group may gain insight on 
a ^subsequent round* The purpose of this feedback (or 
iteration) element in the Delphi Technique is to effect 
interaction or concert among th6 respondents, who otherwise 
would be operating in a totally independent manner* .This 
element distinguishes the Delphi approach from conventional 
survey research* Viewing the method from this perspective 
reveals it as a contribution to the survey, research art, 

.Second and subsequent rounds in a Delphi study 
generally produce a degree of convergence of opinion* The 
basic tendency of humans not to be too extreme probabLy lies 
at the heart of this. Convergence, howefver, may well be 
countermanded at least to some extent as a consequence of 
the very "expertness" of the experts, who, it might be 
surmised , f e,el little pressure to change a position, once 
taken, when, confronted by the (differing) opinions of 
others* 
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EARLY DELPHI STUDIES 



The D^elphi Technique was first discussed in detail in a 
monograph by 0. Helraer^ 1966 (5). This^ along with another 
pair of reports by Helmer (6^7) ^ reveals much of the 
philosophical underpinning of the methodology as well as 
portraying a number of the early .ajpplications. The Delphi 
Technique is described as a ''new form of procedure within 
the scientific establishment*';* Helmer endeavors to 
categorize . it in relation to a general sc^ientific 
methodology which, is undergoing many changes^ and in 
particular^ being extended in a variety of new directions 
under the . impact oi computers, more . sophisticated 
statistical analysis, multidisciplinary team approaches, and 
increased role for conferences and other people-to-people 
forms of coQifiunication. The phrase coined to represent the 
newer methodologies, (also the title of Helmer*s monograph), 
"Socfial Technology'*, purports to contrast the almost 
Operations , Research emphasis of these ^new approaches with 
that of the more conventional "Social Science" 
rn^ethodologies, which the new methods complement. This 
"technology" espouses the systems approach' and exploits 
every possible benefit from mathematical modeling and 
simulation in the move toward greater precision. Helmer is 
quite the optimist about these developments, and . in 
particular, about their potential application in helping to 
solve mankind's social, economic, and technological 
problems: 



"The newly discernable willingness to examine /" 
the applicability and refine the use of such 
tools .in the social-science area, together 
with ^the computer capabilities on the horizon 
convince me that we are entering an era of 
potentially remarkable social progress." 

Were his comments directed more centrally toward library 
science, they would be highly reminiscent of those of Pierce 
Butler, who over thirty-five years ago pressed for the 
foundation of a "science" of librar ianship as opposed to the 
almost entirely humanistic librarianship of the time. Kis 
plea for statistics and his appeal to" the magic of numbers 
("Theories of relationship derived from quantitative ratios 
usuall]^ involve the least danger of subjective 
nisunderstandinj" (8) ) came at a time when statistics was 
dominated by methods more appropriate to the controlled 
experiment of the physical sciences. It would seem to 
follow that Butler's enthusiasm for "Social Technology" 
might even exqeed that which he showed for "Social Science". 
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P.rg^jgfciQ^ Studies 

Beyond these more philosophica,! matters, the papers by 
Helroer contain the results of a wealth of individual Delphi 
studies illustrating the broad scope of the method. The 
appendices of Social Technology present a series of studies 
involving, fqr the most part, prediction of the time when 
certain events or conditions will obtain* The very first 
study, for example, focuses oh predicting the advent of 
certain technical and scientific developments having 
"general public interest", such- as: synthesis of artificial 
life; production of artifical plastic and electronic organs; 
control of gravity through means of gravitational . field 
modification. The timing for the appearance of these 
developments was lef,t open even to the extent of their never 
happening at all, a fate bestowed in large measure by the 
respondents on the use of telepathy and ESP in 
communication's. The resulting predictions are presented as 
house-shaped pictographs ^ (now almost a universal 
characteristic of Delphi project reports) which display the 
median response along with the inter-quartile range or other 
appropriate central and dispersion measures. , Tables I and 
II show a typical display of the results ot a Delphi study. 

A number of other time prediction studies were 
performed and are reported in these appendices: one on 
general automation (of labor, medical diagnosis, education, 
transportation, etc.); one on space progress (a hars landing 
and return; a Pluto fly-by, etc.); and another on weapons 
systems (battlefield computers, robots, incapacitating 
biological agents, etc.) . ^ 

By compiling results from several independent Delphi 
studies and taking the cross-sections for a given year, a" 
composite picture of the likely state of development of 
technology, human resources,^ .etc., at that time can be 
formed. Appendix I of Helmer • s book presents . such 
composites for the years 198^ and 2000. Results compiled in 
this manner constitute a form of packaged informa'tion useful 
as input ("feed-in") for further Delphi prediction^. For 
example, predictions on educational needs in Library and 
Information Science in the year 2000 would probably be more 
sound if predictions of technological developments,, the 
general state of human knowledge, and perhaps other factors 
were made available to respondents . ' ^ . 

Evaluation Studies 

As part of the study on automation, ten proposed 
measures for- abating automation-produced unemployreent were 
rated according to 'the .three parameters of §1 f §ctiveness, 
desirability , and jprobability of their being utilized. The 
evaluative scales covered negative, nil, neutral, minor, 
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moderate and high^ wh^le the pro^bability scale spanned 
minor, moderate and high* " Most of the proposals were <^ 
prosaic ones (e^g*, preation of ney (unspecified) types of 
work^ retraining, ' government aid to depressed areas, 
legislation proscribing certain kinds of automation 
activities) and none of them emerged with a high rating 
across the board, the highest set of ratings being achieved 
for the creation of new types of employment: high on 
desirability; moderate/high on effectiveness; moderate/high 
6n potential* 

Another .evaluation study concerned foreigji policy 
proposals, for which the same three criteria were employed* 
In this case only a condensed scale was utilized involving 
hirjh, medium and low values. If substantial agreement was 
obtained for any of these scale values, it is underlined in 
the report, e*g., if one-third of the group assigned a high 
value, one-third, a low value, etc* there is no underline ^but 
if 60% assigned a low value" and 20% a high value, ^etc^, the 
"low" value appearing in the table of result is underlined* 
Underlining appears frequently in the table of results, 
indicating that substantial agreement was not a rare event* 
High scores across the board were given only to three 
proposals, all of which dealt (basically) with defensive 
military initiatives* 



IXPI^liJE^TAL STUDIES O'F THE DELPHI METHODOLOGY 



, A new method such as thft Delphi must undergo thorough 
examination if only to ascertain whether its early promise 
can be sustained* Experiments on the Delphi Technique have 
begun in earnest and some result^ are ,alreaoy available 
concerning such matters as:" what constancies exist from 
study to study; what form (if any) of interaction between 
the researchers and respondents is optimal; and the most 
basic question of all — how accurate can a method of this 
type be* It is convenient to separate the experiments into 
two classes:, 1) those concerned with collecting, comparing, 
and cataloging the results of typical Delphi studies; 2) 
those concerned f unuamentally with accuracy of results* The 
former generally constitute a more straightforward form of 
examination in the sense that they can be performed on any 
Delphi study. Such examinations may nevertheless be . quite 
detailed, requiring statistical .knowledge ranging from the ^ 
elementary to the most complex* The latter type of 
examination is quite s'pecia 1 and involves the concept of 
error* In order to measure error, a synthetic DelpHi 
procedure must be developed, one in which the answers to the 
questions are known or can be estimated accurately* A 
series of studies by Dalkey and his co-workers 

(9,10,11,12) ^which constitute the basic corpus to date for 
assessment of Delphi methodology and which treat these 
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matters y will now be reviewed • 

Study of Elementary Characteristics 

Aaong the data that can be readily collected in any 
Delphi study are those relating - to 1) the i$sue of 
reliability, or more specifically, the effect of group size- 
on reliability; 2) the likelihood and magnitude of 
respondents^^ opinion change on one ro.und as a function of 
distance from the Bedraii_on_a_p_i;:£.\Lious round; 3) change of 
opinion as a function of sex; and U) the form of the 
distribution of responses on the various rounds • 

1) Reliability is important for any experimental 
procedure* For the Delphi Technique, reliability 
presupposes that different* groups of equal expertise produce 
similar results • Reliability obviously depends on group 
siz^e, the expectation being that, as group size increases, 
reliability increases. Experimental results indicate that 
reliability, measured by the correlation coefficient taken 
over a collection of questions for pairs of respondent 
groups of varying size, behaves in this expected fashion. 

2) Questionnaire feedback is of such central 
importance in the Delphi approach tha^ any experiment 
analyzing patterns of convergence is of great value. First 
of all, there exists an undeniable ''pull of the median". 
That is, a r<espondent • s answer on a second round is likely 
to move toward the group median.. Within limits, this pull 
increases as a function of the distance of the respondent's 
answer from' the -median: the likelihood of change is 
effectively a linear function for smaller distances from the 
median, leveling off tor larger changes, , presenting an 
overall A/~ — shaped appearance when graphed; the magnitude 
of change demonstrates a similar tendency but not quite so 
clearly cut. 

3) A complete study of male-female effects involves 
more than a simple comparison of opinion cha'nge from a first 
to a second round, but the basic result on this single issue 

in accord with the layman's view: women 4o liv.e up to 
their image of changeability. Other aspects of this topic 
are discussed below. 

U) The form of the distribution of responses for 
first-round answer^ to questions requiring numoiical 
estimates appears to be log-normal, suggesting that 
respondents were directing their thoughts to orders of 
magnitude rather than to the precise numerical values of the 
answers. Second-round answers apper^r to deviate somewhat 
from this distribution, and cannot be assigned a standard 
(i.e., "name'*) distributional form. If it> could be shown 
that a certain distributional form tends to acco'mpany more 
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accurate answers^ techniques might be employed even in 
single round surveys to educe it* 

• <■ 

Study o± Errors 

Error measurements suitable for the Delphi context can 
be formed in either of two ways: 1) the absolute difference 
between the group median and the correct answer, and 2) the 
stated difference divided by the correct dnswer.r more 
appr opriat e when interest is directed- to'' percen.tjaijja — p£ 
error* The ' concept of error is thus simple to form* 
However, real-life Delphi studies^ deal almost exclusively 
with questions for which answers are^ not known and cannot be 
discovered by any conventional , means. Therefore, error 
cannot be measured in^ most studies. It is possible, 
however, to create a synthetic Delphi procedure using 
questions for which answers exist, but which are almost 
certainly not Rnown to the respondents. Ideally, the 
questions, will be of such a nature that the respondent's 
efforts ^n arriving at answers to'some degree simulate the^ 
act. of j^opinion formation, as opposed to^^factual responding 
(as would be the case with the "handbook" type questions 
such as^ soliciting Avogadro's number from Physical 
Scientists) . Perhaps the most suitable choice, that which 
DdUkey and co-workers picked, is to create yuGfstions from 
information in almanacs. Such questions are frequently 
quantitative and are of such a nature that the respondent 
can often figure out a /ballpark .answer*. A typical 
'question might be: "What was the Population of France^in 
1650?" or "When was gunpowder invented?". 

Questions - of the type just described can bo used to 
perform expetimejits concerninq fundamental assumptions of 
the Delphi method, such as , demonstrating that error 
diminishes with increasing group size — a result comparable 
to t-hat for " reliability* And they have the added appeal 
that supplementary facts can b^e supplied aionj with the 
question, e*q., the population of England in 1650 might be 
provided in the attempt to elicit the population .of France" 
in the hypothetical question mentioned above- Such a 
variation on the basic method is but one of the many 
possible - avenues for further "experimenting with the 
technique in the hopes of improving accuracy, the most . 
important purpose of the study of error. Other potentially 
productive error-reducinq techniques center on : possible 
elimination of questions on subsequent rounds of the 
guestionnaire feedback; other variations in the form of the 
feedback; and respondent self-ratings. 

Elimination of questions on subsequent rounds of the 
feedback procedure rests 'on the basic fact tnat converjence 
does not always produce desirable effects. For example, 
when the initial median is different from the correct answer 
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and the deviation is small, further convergence tovard the 
median draws the alaost correct answer away from the correct 
val^ie* Although the answers displaced fro^ the w^edian on 
the side opposite the correct answers a're drawn closer to 
the true value, overall error may incireas^. The suggestion 
then arises that questions for which the (relative) 
deviation is small be eliminated from the questionnaire on 
subsequent rounds* Despite this ^loqic, however, no very 
siqnif icant improvements in overall error have ueeo achieved 
throuqh this means. That questions for which the error 
st,andard deviation is small do not contribute a very larqe 
fraction of the overall error perhaps plays a siqnificant 
role here, 

Hoped--for reductions in error which proved elusive in 
the simple approach just outlined have been souqht throuqh 
more complex forms of feedbacks . A spectrum of feedback 

levels has. -been used in the experimental framework: 

respondents can be given 1) none; Z) medians; 3K medians and 
interquartile ranges; 4) simple percentile ratingsS (for each 
individual's response) ; 5) statistical feedback (usually 
medians) plus additional information in the form of "Goft 
facts" {i,e,, facts- of a more subjective quality, such as 
the reasons given by respondents ^whose answers were outside 
the quartiles) ; 6) * statistical feedback plus additional 
"hard facts", i.e., facts * in the form of related or 
comparative values, upper or lower bourfds, ^ or" evfjn 
qualitative facts. 

Utilization of no feedback provides the 'control level 
for the standard Delphi procedure: for, if feedback^ does 
not prod^uce an imprp^eraent over iteration without feedback,' 
the rationale of the Delphi Techni(jue is - destroyed. 
However, feedback does produce an improvement both in terms 
of the number of respondents whosje answers improve as well 
as in over-all group erfo'r. ' i A subtle point exists in 
connection with the latter measures: improvement in th^iri 
does not necessarily imply a better median result; i,e,, the 
roof of the "house" may become steeper with the apex 
reraairjting* inthe same place, resulti<ng in (perhaps) the same 
median and less overall error. 

The second, third, and fourth options above, dealing 
with the basic level of statistical feedback, prove not to 
be siqnif icantiy different ift their consequences, a result 
that is not intuitively obvious. Even less obvious is the " 
fact that no improvement is achieved through supplying 
supplementary "soft facts" in f.orm of givinq the reasons of 
those whose answers .were farthest from the median ; qivinq 
the reasons of thosfe whose answers were closest to the' 
median seems not to have been tried<» 

• X The finding with supplementary "hard facts" is that 
they do prove successful in lowering qrou^^ error. Three 
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different kinds of such f^cts have been used4 comparative, 
/gualita-tiye, and upper or lower bound* Providing the" 
population of England in 1650^ in attempting to elicit the 
population of France in the same year is an example of a 
coaparative fact* T?hat the Chinese invented gunpowder is an 
example of ^ qualitative fact. An ^ upper bound fact is 
exhibited by. providing the career home run^ total of Babe 
Ruth in attempting fo elicit the nuaber of home riin3 he made 
in a given year. 

-^-^_~.Sex->iii-f.fce.rences in Delphi response characteristics hSve 
practical consequences since the proportions of sexes can 
affect * the results^ Th'e ffignif icant factor is that women 
take greater advantage- qf Vhard facts", resulting in gre.ater 
improvement than that shown by- men on subsequent rounds. 
Though women are less accura'te on the initial round their* 
greater changeability , tends to dispose of any difference on 
the final round. 

Reduction of error via ' ^self-ratings has perhaps the 
longest tradition and the best iprpspect . • Eatly examples of 
tjieir us^ are included in Helmer's bdok^a-nd the doctoral 
dissertation by Campbell (13). ^ 'Two kinds of self-rating can 
be identified: competence and confidence. Though these 
terms may frequently be assigned simultanjeously to one and 
the^ same . respondent, tliey A^^il^^ necessarily syn ony mous. / 
For a respondent can realize that^ a- que'stion is in his field 
of expertise and that it is not one ,j|or which he can supply 
a good answer; conversely one can be confident of knowing 
an answer to a question outside^ his immediate 
specialization. {Mo,st studies have iri'volved either one of 
these two, but Campbell (loc* cit.) used a contbination of 
the two.) An important initial finding is that tiny single 
individual who rates himself highly, does not do better j 
consistently than the group as a whole. * The earliery 
statement to the effect that a single individual is not as^ 
accurate as a group over a range of questions can bei 
strengthened to read that no single export , no matter how 
confident and/or competent, can be^ expected to be as 
accurate as the grou4>« Though individually assigned high 
ratings cannot be exploited, group ones can; those questions 
on which the group as a wholje -feels confident or cpmpetent 
are those for which group accuracy i.s highest. These 
^results probably can be ascribed in large part to the 
mechanism responsible for decreased error with increased 
group size, a mechanism that operates for competent and/or 
confident respondents as well as for -the "ordinary" 
indiyiduals in the group. 

An implication of these' several- findings hds been 
verified by experiment: accuracy can be improved by 
selecting*^ a subgroup of sufficiently- large size to ^ overcome 
the small group effect and for which the average ^elf-rating 
is significantly higher than that of the rest of the grou'p. 



Th'ese criteria are such that a, sub-group cannot be devised 
for some questions* In a particular study the high rating 
subgroup >consisted (by choice) of at least. seven members. 
The nqed to extract significantly higher average 
self-ratings led ^to the result that a subgroup could be 
devised -for only 156 of 2,y0 questions. The outcome^ 
comparing the hiy h-irating subgroup to the entire group^ was 
that the high-rating subgroup was more^. accurate on 95 
questions and less accurate on 52, the groups being the ^same. 
on nine questions • These results , while ' maki ng it clear 
tha±- self-ratings are.no panacea^ clearly indicate that- the 
use of self -ratings shows* promise. • 

LIBRARY-INFORMATION SCIENCE RELATED STUDIES- • 



The disQUSsion above suggests that the Delphi Technique 
has reached a stage of- suff4cient maturity th^t it can 
profitabljy be applied to solving problems in /many different 
irea.s. |a critical area of application in Library and 
Information Science, discussed in some detail in th,e next 
chapter ^of this work, is the identification of major 
research, *needs in education- for the profession. Two other 
studies in closely related"" fields warrant attention: that 
of Helmer (14) on general educational issues; and that of 
Bjerrura. f (15) on forecasting technological developments in 
compute^rs and their applications , the results of which are 
^xhijjited in Tables I and II. 

■■ i . '■ . . ■ . ' 

An Education Study - , , « 

* Helmer * s report begins with backgrounci 'issues in 
planning! for , educatiojial innovation. He outlines the 
potential scope of the Delphi Technique in this context, 
including ^^^plications at all 'levels of education from grade 
sciho'ol TO university. ^This set's the stage for a particular 
application in whicti the respon^fent^ were prese;nted a large 
number oi^ proposed educational innp.v^tion-s with instructions 
t?o distribute the mo'nies of a hypothetical budget among the 
proposals! The proposals were* classified into several 
groups urder the following he^dings'^ * incrlsa-se in student 
participc tion ; edutcational ^ R S' m'odel^ facilitioi^. ; 

•adoinisti ation of school syst^ems; internal administration of 
schools; "professional staff ; cost'i*,y new e^juipment ; 
reorganizat io-n of instruction and progra^ro;* ^dult retraining; 
(aducatiorjj in the hom^; educartiion of the? underprivile^dged. 
The results were -publish'ed in terras of these categories. 
The individual proposals were also categorizpd ^ccotding to 
cost^ in |thi:ee categories. Different groups of respondents 
were t^ierj called upon to supply their evaluations in each of 
these categories. The technique used to produce the 
evalua ticjLns^ ^.e-. ^ distributing a fixed bud-get 9ver many 



viable proposals, represents a particulaT kind ,of. variation 
of .the Delphi Technique which simulates the decisions-making 
environment that frequently exists in political and other 
organizations. The situation in the study was somewhat 
ideal in that there was an enormous budget to allocate and 
there were ho 3pecidl interest groups, no persudsive' 
rlietorics, and' no threat from the voter to remove or 
restrict freedom of action. Nevertheless, the technique 
seems to provide a means for avoiding what can easily happen 
tWhen a^ group of res^^o^dents is asked to pick and choose 
among a set of good alternatives: almost all ^ of them, are 
given a moderately good rAtiijg, thereby leading to no clear 
resolution as to which cho^ces^^l5irgirt"tb be^madeTT ' • ^ 

Ilelmer stressed the (need to keep technological change 
in mind in making 'long-term projections for edugatia'n* 
However,! doing so would seem to require a more comp-Jex kind 
of surjvqy than was employed in his study — perhaps^ one in 
whjch ^t^ichnological developments are predicted- in an initial 
suirvey^v^nd the results Sf this^ study are packaged and' u^ed 
as sup^ltemen tary fact feed-in to the participants in a lafcei 
.(evaluative) study to assess the educational impact* * That 
this more complex mode of inquiry was not utilized in this 
study may. well be the cause of why the bulk of /the monies 
for innovation were assigned to cono/ejitional /rather than 
highly innovative technology-based p^roposals. This is , not 
meant / to deny the existence of needs in the /areas> choson 
(e^g.v teachers' salaries and scholarships). However, the 

spectre of the. old Delphi arises: iim^-i-ntenance of a 

conservative base'* and confirmation of "cqurs^es of action, 
that had already been decided upon", 

A ^CCKPUTER DEVELOPMKNT AND APPLICATIONS STUDY > 

Because much lot the backg round of the inventors jand 
popularizers of the Delphi Technique has been technological 
and/or technoirogxcally related there have been a number of 
Delphi studies with a technological slant; many of these are 
of course* of great interest to Information ,Scientists. Some 
of the automation results report.ed in the appendix tx! Heimer 
(5) fall ^'^ihto"^ this class. A study of this 
typq — developments in computers and their applications 
potential — is that of Bjerrum (15,16). Computer aevelppment 
questions .in this study dealt with * memory systems, 
input/output devices, software-emulating hardware, computer 
sizes, prospect^ for computers that • learn • , and prices of 
typical hardVar'Q;' Table I iHustrites ^the results for these 
predictions. Applic ations cover ed the' areas of industry , 
taxation , transportation , medic ii^e , education , librar ies an»l 
the home; Figure . 2 illustratfes fhe results fpr those 
predictioo^. ^ , ' " 



The logical dependency of the computer applications 
predictions upon the computer developments predictions 
suggests that the predictions on the developments should be 
made knqyfn to the respondents before eliciting their 
predictions on applica tions* Though this wds not done In 
Bjerrum's study, the study itself provides discussion of 
number of significant issues of direct concern to the future 
of Library and Information Sciences. The very general 
applications scope, which includes libraries, leaves room 
for more specific studies in each of the areas it impinges 
upon, as well as for tightening up the methodology. 
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'JHTBODUCTIOH 



The previous chapter presented, a geiv«reti->introduction 
to tbo* Delphi technique and its, applications,, including a 
discussion of recent experiments aiaed '^t elucidating so«e 
of the aechanisBs underlying various aspects of the iiethod. 
The present chapter describes ^ in det^iil^ a specific 
.application of the Delphi iethiod to the determination of the 
"Needs for Research in Library and Information Science 
Education". The task undertaken by the investigators vas to 
predict the rela-tive importance and probable impact that 
proposed research projects would have in improving library 
and information scietJice education* Since the impgiOt of the 
research would not be felt until sometime in the future, the 
task was formulated as a problem in prediction, and the 
Delphi technique was used to obtain accurate'' measures of 
group opinion on the relative importance of the various 
research projects which had- been proposed in the field of 
library and information science education* 



DEVBLOPHENT OF THE QDESTigNgAIRE 



As has been, ^noted previously, a typical Delphi- study 
begins with a survey of alternative courses of action* . In 
the present study, possible research projects of importance 
to library ancl information science education were obtained 
By~Having~'eTucalars rev the literature, "Td^entify problems 
and suggest research which, if undertaken, could, contribute 
toward the solution of- these problems. The reports of these 
consultants are reproduced in P.art II '^^of this work. 
/Approximately eighty non-independent projects were 
suggested. These had to be edited before inclusion in a 
rating questionnaire. ^ 

The proposal statements went" through several stages of 
revieiir. The project staff met with .senior members of the 
UCLA Survey Research Center and debated the .form and 
substance, of each item. In order to make the survey as 
simple and. as painless as possible for the respondents, we 
agreed on the desirability of reducing the number of items 
to about half. Some of the originally suggested projects 
oyerlappedr and so it was possible to pare the list down by 
eliminating duplicates and combining reflated projects.^ The 
latter task was not simple, and one of the critically 
debated issues was whether the value of certain projects was 
diluted or made less practical by a proposed combination. 
Another, .perhaps less crucial debate, concerned the issue of 
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whether it was "research** to orgaaize a conference/ (see 
pxoposals 6 and 13). It was decided that since conferences 
had been suggested as projects^ they should be accepted as 
such. When it was agreed that<Ba proposed t6pic should be 
included in the. * questionnaire^ the - itea was cast in a 
canonical f or» beginning with t^e 'phrase: "It is proposed 
that a research project be undertaken to . . Then the 

wording of each ite« was carefully studied iij^order- to 
eliminate possible ambiguities. 

After these^internal reviews/, a preliminary for« of the 
questionnaire' was prepared and the foriat ,and comtent of the 
iteiis were discussed with, *and approVed by; the project 
advisors. Finally , the preliminary' fora was pretested by 
being adai'nistered to about three dozen subjects who, after 
completing the questionnaire, .were asked to comment on any 
difficulties they might have had in scoring the items. ^ Even 
at this stage some changes were made. 

The object of all this debate, advice and pretesting 
was to ' provide the respondents of the questionnaire with a 
wide range of reasonable, alternative research proposals 
which, when ranked, would result in meaningful information 
on the relative importanp^e of dif f erent ^types of projects. 
When all the reviews were completed, the printed 
questionnaire ,was prepared. , The final choice of ' the 
projects included in the questionnaire was the 
responsibility of the principal investigator, the author of 
this chapter. it contaihed thirty-six items covering the, 
range of topics that had been proposed for research to^^ 
improve library education. Couched in broad categories, the 
list includes the objectives of library education, 
curricula, methods and techniques of instruction, continuing 
education, administration, library skill requirements, etc. * 
Respondents were asked to assigrr~a "silTgTe ^*impo'rtirn~ce" scoye 
for each proposal. The cover letter which accompanied the 
questionnaire defined "importance" in terms of "how 
desperately library schobl educators and library 
administrators need the kinds of data that the sugge^^Jbed 
research [projects would provide and • ■. the probable 

impact* that the' anticipated research results would have on 
library education and practice." Every proposa^l in the 
questionnaire was to be rated on a scale from 0 to 100. 
Each . twen.ty point mark on the scale was assigned to 
descriptive phrase, e.g., "20" signifies "of very little 
importance", and "100" indicates "of very .great importance". 
Considering the types of proposals included in the study, it 
is interesting to note that the range of responses in 
practically every item varied from 0 to 100; that is to say 
at least one person thought the project to be practically 
useless 'and at least one other considered it to be of very 
*great importance. This diversity of response was convincing 
evidence that the items selected were capable of providing 
meaningful and varied opinions. 
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A c(3py of the questionnaire is included as ^T^abl^ I of . 
this chapter, 

SELECTION OP BESPOHDBHTS ^ ^ / . 



■^Thq choice of respondents in, a Delphi, study 'is 
generally designed to provide a fairly broad r^nge of 
representation from coipetent and. intetested individuals in 
the areas'under investigation. ■ The^ present study, with-its 
primary focus on education, utilized a sample drawn from all- 
over ■ the United States and Canada made up. of taacl^ers,' 
librarians, researchers, government officials and workers in 
industry. This was not a random . sample but rather a highly 
selected sample composed of people* who had a, stako in 
library education and who were competent to evaluate the 
probable effectiveness of proposed research. - The ^ specif ic 
nam-es of the respondents were suggested ^ by the project 
advisors. • The largest single group of subjects were 
associated with library schools, but many ojther groups were 
represented in suf€icient- numbers to justify a separate, 
Delphi analysis. The organizational affiliation of the', 
respondents is listed in Table II. The original list, to 
whom* the first questionnaire was sent, consisted' of 160 
in-dividuals. This number was selected 'in order to allow' for 
attrition in the hope that at least 100 people would respond 
'to b6th questionnaires. 'The finals total ' of completed 
questionnaires returned. fpr both rounds was 10U! 

•^-DELP-HL -STU-DX-: HOD ID I RESULTS 



\ 



Two weeks after the questionnaire was mailed to the 160 
' respondents, a follow-up letter and questionnaire were .sent 
to those subjects from whom responses had not been received. 
One 'month after the original mailing, 129 que^stionnaires had 
been returned; this is a phenomenal 83% response knd is 

, indicative of the high interest and excel-lent cooperation 

with which this project was received. 

A number of preliminary analyses were performed on the 
' data. First of all, each returned envelope and form were 
examined for comments.- Although no great effort was made to 
solicit comments; approximately 20% of the 'respondents felt 
* moved t5 make some remarks. These were all read carefully, 

obviously bec.ause we were interested in the comments but 
also in order to determine whether any of the items would 
have "to. be reformulated. For the most part the comments 
* were of a rather general nature,^ and there was no focussed 
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i • TABLE I 

A stUdy of the needs for research in. * 
^ librarV and ih formation science education 

Loi^ Ang«ks, California % 
Ftbnjary4, 1970 ' 



Dear Colleague: i . * * , , • ^ • 

• . ** 

The Association of American Library Schools, wuh the support of the Library Sciences Research 
Branch of the U.S. Office of Education, has undertaken a project to study what research is needed to ^ 
improve the effectiveness of library school education. In the course of this study, the organization, 
structure and content of library schools has been Analyzed and a numi>cr of research projects have been' 
proposed to gather the information needed for^proving library education. The amount of pioney avail- 
able to support such research is not adequate to undertake all worthwhile projects. Your help is needed— 
to determine the Importance of the proposed projects and to establish p'-iorities. ^ 

» •b ft 

*^ Your name has been selected as part of a controlled sample of only 100 educators and researchers, 
because we need your opinions., 

In the following pages, thirfy-sYx possible research projects have been briefly described. You are 
asked to rate each of these projects by placing a V* crossing a point on the accompanying 100 point 
scale which best reflects your professional judgement of its potential importance. Importance can be 
jucjged on the basis of how desperately library school educators and library administrators need the 
kinds data that the suggested research projects would provide and by estimating the probable impact 
that the anticipated research results would have on library education and practice. 

When you have completed the ratings, please return the questionnaire in the self-addressed, stamped* 
envelope. Your name will in no way be connected with your replies in the analysis of this studv*. You 
will, however, be informed of the results of all the ratings as soon as these arc available. You wjill also 
be provided with an opportunity to re-evaluate and modify your own rating in light of these averaged re- 
sults. ' • 

These ratings will have significant impact on future library school education and research. Your 
opinions therefore are important in this critical study concerning our profession. ^ 



Sincerely yours. 



Harold Borko 
Project Director, ^ 

HB:mk ' ' _ 



THE SCALE . ' 

m ALL CASES THE REFERENCE POINTS ON THE 
SCAL1ES HAVE THE FOLLOWING MEANINGS: 

* 

0 = no importance' 
20 = of very little imp6rtancc * i 
40 = of slight importance * 
60 = of moderate importance ^ 
80 = of great importance 

100 = of very gteat importance " ' I 



It is proposed that a research project be undertaken to: 

01. Develop a set of job analyses for library positions 
that concentrates on the knowledge required rather 
than on the operations performed 'for specialized 
education ill library practice. 



"06. Organize c^onferences'oh. a regional basis to en; ^ 
courage wider utilization of newer media and ^ 
materials demonstrating and ^val'ua'ting some 
recently comple.ted experiments on the appli- 
cations of innovative procedures to library school 1 
education, e.g., <^ 

a) catalbgi^g as taught by computer-assisted 
/ instruction and by J'ele-lecture,* 3*- - 

b) children^s^iterature and storytelling by 

. television, ' * '* , * „ 

c) 'library automation by videotape.. 



J 100 



^ 07 



OL 



J 100 



02. Estimate, for purposes of library school curricula 
' planning, the future impact^ of technology on various 
types and sizes of libraries^with particular reference 
to when these libraries will he able to affoid and use 
automated information^ocessing techniques in their 
normal operations. 

r I I I I 100 



03. 



Investigate the validity of generally held ideas 
and practices concerning the physical facilities, 
equipinent and space needed by* library schools 
to make teaching, studying and research more 
effective. 



JL 



J 100 



04. Investigate the special problems involved in the 
recruitment, selection and education of minority 
group students and others that require special 
attention. 

I 1 t I i 100 



OL 



05. Determine the degree of duplication and coordina* 
tion in the programs, and activities of the several 
professional associations or units concerned with 
education for librarianship ancl related'fields. 



OL 



J 100 



Invcstigate thc need for and the function of the 
. doctorate 4cgree in librari'anship a^ well a§ the, ^ 
desirability of having another type of advanced 
degree that is service rather than research ojiented, 
e.g.', a Doctor of Librarianship. 



J iOO 



05. Evaluate the standards, procedures and costs in 
accrediting library schools including the ex- 
tent to which q^uantitative data c^^n be used as 
an index to the quality of a library school. 



J L 



jloa 



09. 



Investigate (a) the administrative and management 
roles that librcrians are likely to fill, during their 
firstiivejyears on the job, in such areas as plan* 
ning, cost and production control, personnel, sys- 
tems analysis, etc., (b) the knowledge and skills, 
required to properly carry out these functions, and 
(c) whether current library school curricula arc 
providing adequate preparation. * 



0 L 



J 100 



10. Develop an instrument to be u^cc^n periodic 
, national surveys to: |J 

a) determine the self-perceived educational needs 

. of professional librarians ancj tficir job functions 
and personal characteristics. 

b) recommend content and methods of providing 
continuing education. 

0 i I * « I ■ I JO'O 



11. Evaluate the effectiveness of postgraduate super- 
vised ^training programs and to study the desirability 
and practicality of utilizing p/acticum training in , 
continuing education programs. 



0 L 



J 100 



12. 



Investlgdjte the possible rojes chat libraries 
and library schools could fulfill, and (he 
methods tijey could use, In Improving race 
relations and In providing library services 
to minority and culturally^dlsadvantaged 
groups. 



J IQO 



13. 



-14. 



Organize conferences ofi a regional basis to demon- 
strate the methodology and effecflveness^of Innovat- 
ed teaching techniques In library education, e.g., 
a) seminar method,^ * ' * 

•b) case study method, 
c) field work on supervised Internship. 

n I 1^,1 4 *t 1,00 . 

Compare and evalu/te the effectiveness of MLS 
educ^itional programs that emphasize morg core curri- 
cula ^dLless spt^ciallzation, vs those that minimize 
the core program In favor ^of-speclallzatlon. 



Ol- 



J 100 



15. 



16. 



Investigate problems relating to library school fi- 
nancing, including such matters as basic budgets 
and sources of funds (federal, 'foundation, etc.) for^ 
additional lit>rary activities and projects, e.g., stu- 
dent aijd. 

• * , n t^ ? ^ I I \ 100 

-Investigate ways ^ achieve close coordination of 
library school activities^with " thi programs of the 
university library, th^ university in general, and the 
community. 



OL 



100 



17. 



20. 



^1. 



22. 



. Evaluate pre-se/vice and in-service laboratory 

experience* in: 
,a) bibliography and reference work 

b) catalog practice 

.c) information storage and. retrieval, ^ 
and support faculty visits to^hese demonstr^ion 
laboratories. , 

' 0 .1 ' ' * 100 

• ' ' ' 

Study^'the patterns of communlcailojirand infor- 
mation c^xchange among library scientists ^fid 
compare these patterns with .those of other pro- 
" fesslonals ?^ identified In'the stuH^y^f the Ameri- 
can Psychological Assodation. * * 

^ ^ n .' > . ! L_L_i^ [100 

Study the motivational factoc^ related to levels of 
participation in continuing education activities, 
Including the attitudes and support of top library 
management to such programs, and the correlatlop 
between' an Involvement in community affairs and 
/personal professional growth. ^ ^ 



0 L 



J 100 



23. 



Investigate t,he **socialogy of reading" In order to 
determine relationships between 

a) the effect of reading on scholarship Interest 
patterns, prejudices, llkss and animosities; 

b) the effect of television, 'or other distractions, 
on reading; 

c) the effect of paperback^' on library use, etc. 



Oil 



100 



24. 



18. 



19. 



Investigate facto*rs inffuenctpg -the selection ^>nd 
retentloi^of students. Including: 

a) educational background and work experience, 

b) picrsonay^ty, attitudes and goals, * 

c) ' performance Aiea^sures, 25. 
and-the relationship between ^c-ademlc performance and 

joK Success. ' \7l' ' ^ 

fi f I i r 1 i '» 100 

Study and compare the effects jhat different accreditation 
profcedures and the organizational level of the accrediting 
bodies (e.g., nationaiv sptewide, professional associa- 
tion, etc.), have on j)rofession^^education^ librarian- 
ship and other fields. • . 

_Ol__L_! I ' i 100' 

' " ' . ^ I 

Study the feasibility of a na^Iona^l program of continuing 

education for librarians and evaluate this and alteuiative 

ways of'providing-continuing education through the 

effective utilizatioR of library schools, libraries and 

professional associations. \ 



Investigate the extent to which the duties re- - 
quired of an MLS graduate In his first professional 
position are those that could be performed*1)y library 
* technicians. 

0 ■ ' ' > ^ J 100 

€ 

Construct a model, based upon an adequate sample 
of librailes, which can be used to provide educators 
and administrators ':n^ith Information on actual and 
anticipated personnel needs by geographic area, by 
size and type of library, by function, by s|clll level, etc 



OL 



JlOO 



Study current library use patterns in>orHer to 
identify and relate elements in the library system 
and in the community that influence the nature of* 
library use by various individuals and groups. 

0 < < « t I ' I lo'o 
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27. Investigate problems relating to library school 

organization, including: 
,a) the role of faculty and students in decision- 
making and curricula planning,^ 

b) the size and stability of dse faculty , 

c) the desirability of using noa-library specialists 
for teaching, 

d) the means of encouraging innovative teaching 
and creatiye research by faculty. 



J 100 



28. 



Surrey and disseminate information about me activi- 
ties and programs concerned with the organization 
and bibliographic control of the newer media and the 
extent of in-house and local producting of such 
materials for use in. library education. 



J 
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29. 



Investigate factors that influence recruitment and 
selection of faculty, including: 
a) education and preparation, 
Research and publications, 
use of specialists and.part-time faculty, 
factors that contribute to excellence in 
teaching. ^ 



b) 
c) 
d) 
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30. Investigate methods arid techniques of developing 
close reciprocal relationships between professors ' 
of library' science and practicing library adminis- 
. trators in. order to enhance the relevance of library 
school education. ^ . 
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31. Investigate the effect of establishing research 
centers in library schools on the school's curri- 
cula; publications and research activities. > 



OL 
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32. Explore possible roles that a graduat*c library 
strhool could perform in developing educational 
materials for in-service training'prograras. 



OL 
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33. Study the trend toward specialization in library 
education an(f compare with that of other profes- 
sion schools, e.g., engineering and social work. 



\ 
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34. Investigate the relative merits of providing courses 
in^ inrormation science and library automation 

a) as part of the regular library curricula, 

b) as specialized post-MLS training, 

.c) as special short-term courses (credit and/qr 
non-credit). c 



OL 
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35. 



Develop model packaged programs of study in 
areas pertinent to the needs of librarians. for up- 
dating and expanding their knowledge. Such.pro- 
grams could include programmed budgeting, auto- 
mation', library insurance, MARC II tapes, etc. 



J 100 



36. ^Develop measures of professional proficiency 
in library service functions at different levels 
and skills, so that these may be used in evalua- 
ting the education and training, provid^. 



J 100 
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THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION 
YOUR COMMENTS-ARE-WELCOME ' 
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TABLE II 
; Organizational Affiliation of 
/'^ Original Sample 



'1' 



ORGANIZATIONAL AFFILIATION' . 


NUMBER OF SUBJECTS 


1. 


Library Schools 


90 


2. 


Universities and Colleges ' ^ 






Libraries 


2fB 




Other Departments 


5 


3. 


Governmental Bodies 






Federal 


10 




• State Departments of Education 


5 


If. 


Public "Libraries 


5 




Profess:|Lonal Associations 


10 




Industrial Organizations 


7 


. 7. 


Unidentified 


2- 




TOTAL 


160 
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priticisi on any of the individual questionnaire iteas* 
Consequently^ no revisions were wade for the second round of 
the Delphi study. ^ * , 

Other aspects, of the analysis consisted of calculating 
various statistical ^eleients useful in describing the data* 
All of, the questionnaire responses were keypunched and the 
analyses completed on the coaputer by aeans of standard 
statistical programs. Each questionnaire itep was treated 
as a separate distribution with an *»N»« of 129 and following 
statistics computed: median^ oe^n^ standard error .of the 
■ean^ standard deviation^ sJcewness and kurtosis. 

The ainiaum results that we wished to obtain from this 
first analysis were the aedian score and seoi-i^ner-quartile 
range for the distribution of scores^ for all thirty-six 
iteas. In keeping with the J:raditions of the" Delphi 
technique^ feedback by aeans of a'^^second questionnaire would 
be provided in the form of a diagraa in which tjie aedian and 
seai-inner--quartile range would be shown on each scale as 
illustrated. 




100 

Although the aedian was used for feedback purposes,, the 
statistical analysis of the data was based upon the ae.an and 
standard deviation; so of course these scores were 
calculated. It vas also necessary to gain an Understanding 
of the shape of each distribution and the degree to which it 
deviates froa the noraal distribution curve^ e^g.^ the 
degree of skewness and kurtosis. Our basic hypothesis was 
th^at although the mean score of each questionnaire itea aay 
not shift substantially froa the first to the second rounds 
the standard deviation should decrease and the shape of the 
distribution becoae aore leptokurtic or peaked. Should this 
occur^ then th,e rank order position of each Atea would . 
becoae aore significant even though^ the ranking had . not 
^changed. ^ - " ■ - - 

Table III is a rank order of the questionnaire iteas by 
Bean score. Also included on this table are the standard 
deviation and aedian scores.' For ..simplicity ^ skewness and 
kurtpsis scores are not included. It is; important to note 
that although the ranking by aean and by aedian are highly 
correlated^ there are some inversions. Specifically^ itea 
number 2U would be ranked 1 by aedian and 5 by mean. 
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TABLE III 
Rank Order Listing By Means: 
Round I - N = 129 



, Jlank 


Item # 


Mean 


Std. Dev. 


Median 


1 


» 9 


■ 

69.06 


25.21 


73.75 


2 


35 


68.27 , 


24.50 


71 . 56 


3 


19 . 


67.05 . 


27.05 


69.06 




17 


65.39 


26.05 


70.91 


c 


24- 


65.31 


28 . 92 


75. 00 


6 


34 


' 52.05 


24.80 


'66.59 


7 


2 


61.75 


24.56 


■63.40 


8 


. 10 - 


■ 61.02 


26.02 


62.50' 


9 


1 


• 60.87 


25.07 


63.54 


10 


27 


■ 60*79 


25.12 


60.87 


11 


m 


60.62 


27.34 


• 66.11 


, 12 . 


26 


60.23 


27.31 


, 63.82 


13 


30 


60.00 • 


28.12 


63.85 


14 


36 


59.84 


28.23 


65.39 


15 


4 


59.77 


26.99 


61.67 . 


16 


23 


56,80 


27.83 


60.00 


17 


29 


56.77 


27.80^ 


62.00 


18 


8 


56.69 


26; 91 


59.57 


19 


12 


56 41 


26 97 


58 53 ' 


■ 20 


31 


56.19 


28.45 


58.50 


21 


, 16 


54.65 


28.17^' 


57.83 


22 


25 


53.75 


28.42 


58 . 33 


23 


32 


53.49 


25.94 


56.90 


2^ 


33 


52.95 


27r74 


. 58.52 


25 


22 


52.76 


27.85 


56.32^/ 


26 


6 


52.20 


25.04 


57.50 ■ 


27 


20 


. 51.43 


27.39 


56.00 


28 


15 


51.36 


27.34 


51.94 


29 


11 


^51.18 


26.11 ' 


53.33 


30 


18 


51.17 


27.14 


55.87 


31 ■ 


13 


50.24 


27.81 


51.87 


32 


7 


48.37 


' 30.49 


52.31 


33 


28 


47.^56 


24.42 


48.46 


34 ■■ 


21 


42 .''29 


27.18 


49.09 


35 


5 


43.18 


27.64 


40.00 ■ 


36 


3 


41.98 


25.46 


38.89 
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clearly, it would be necessary to observe the stability of 
this ite« in the next rounds 

\ frequency distribution was plotted of the mean scores 
for the 36 questionnaire iteis (Table IV) • The shape of the 
distribution is clearly not normal* The total range of the 
distribution is quite narrow, varying from a score of 40 to 
one of 70. This was an unwelcoae finding, for it gave 
warning that the range of. the Round II scores could not 
possibly be much less. 

• 

Another item of interest cfearly visible on this 
distribution was the fact that more than half of the items 
ranked below 60, meaning^^^ fchat the ma^jority of the 
respondents considered most items to be of less than 
"moderate importance". 

The preliminary analysis provided the following 
results: 

1. There were no "bad" items, and the respondents 
were able to score each proposal for importance; 

2. The initial rank order listing of th^ items 
provided the investigators with some first 
indications of *the rated importance for each 
proposed research project; 

3. The mean scores of the thirty-six distributions 
tended to be bunched fairly close together; 

Most items on this first questionnaire were 
regarded as being of less than moderate 
importance. 



DELPHI STODYi ROUHD II BgSDLTS 



Hhile this preliminary analysis was taking place, a 
second questionnaire was being prepared. This was identical 
to the first one except for a change in the cover letter and 
the addition of the Delphi type "houses" on each scale to 
indicate the median score and the semi-inner-quartile range. 
This new form was sent to each of the 129 respondents who 
returned the first questionnaire. Also, as is indicated in 
the cover letter, the origiual rating scores were copied on 
to. the new form, and a circle was drawn around each item 
number when the respondent* s score fell outside the 
mid-range. The second round questionnaire is reproduced on 
Table ? in order to display both the results of the first 
round analysis and the form of the feedback used. 
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TABLE IV , 

Frequency Distribution of the Mean Scores 
For The 36 Questionnaire Items, 
Round I - N = 129 
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' The general rationale for the second and subsequent 
rounds (if any) in a Delphi study was presented in the 
previous chapter* Essentially the Delphi study attempts to 
increase the reliability of predictions by providing each 
respondent with feedback knowledge of group interaction* 
Ganerallyr one does not* expect a radical revision in tho^ 
-ranking of survey items froa one round to the next although 
so«e changes are likely. The statistical variable that is 
expected to change with feedback is the range of the 
responses. Specifically r it was hypothesized that the range 
of the distribution would decrease' and the shape^ of the 
distribution would beqome more peaked or leptokurtic. Such 
a change would increase the reliability of the rankings and 
increase the degree of confidence that one can .place in the 
predictions. 

. In this particular study^ as has been pointed out^ the 
range of the. mean scores for the first ^ound was already- 
narrow and so the second round scores were not expected to 
show a statistically significant decrease in the standard 
deviations. Neverthe^less ^ it was assumed that the groi^p 
feedback would iapro*ve the overall reliability of the 
predictions and that this could be demonstrated- 
statistically. Also many other statistical comparisons 
could be made. « 

The resulting rank order distribution of mean scores 
for Round II is shown in Table^VI. Note that the number of 
raspondents for Round II is 10U whereas for -Round I it was 
129. ^< . ^ 

A frequency distribution of mean scores for Round II 
was plotted (Table 711). Although somewhat similar to the 
Found r plot^ there are some important differences. First 
of all^ there^ was a, slight shift in the distribution to the 
upper range of the scale ^ and- the total rang^ of the 
distribution was. extended slightly. There was als.c^ a slight 
decrease in the average separation. ' Of particular 
significance was the clear separation of the items into four 
groups which improved the interpretabili ty of the data. 

" Th6 shift in the rank order of the items fr9m Round I 
to Round II can be seen in Table ^VIII. Note that this table 
is calculated on the basis o^'f the 10{l respondents who 
answered both Round I and Round II questionnaires. There 
is^ therefore^ a slight difference in the Round I scores on 
tjvis table as compared with results recorded in Table III. 



In interpreting Table VIII^ note also that the ^rank 
orde?: distribution divides itself into five reasonably 
distinct groups^ and although there are inversions of items 
within the groups^ the groupings remain remarkably stable. 
There may be some question as to whether item #19. should be 
considered the most important research project ^ but it is 
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A STUDY OF THE NEEDS FOR RESEARCH IN 
LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SCIENCE EDUCATION 

Los Angeles, California 
March 23, 1970 



Dear Colleague: 

First of all, I wish to thank you for your cooperation In responding to the questionnaire and 
for your help in rating the various research, projects proposed to improve the effectiveness of 
library school education. We have tabulated your responses and computed the median scores and 
the semi-interquartile ranges for each item. The results are recorded on the following pages. 
The "house" encompasses the range^of the' middle fifty percent of the scores, and the peak indi- 
cates the median. 

In providing you with these results, we have in addition to the summary statistics, recorded 
(in red) your original ratings. We have also circled the number of each item in which your score 
fell outside of the mid-range. I am sure-that you will want to examine these data. 

.\ 

We are interested in improving the reliability of the ratings and the significance of the rank 
order by which the final results will be listed. Consequently, I am asking for your help one more 
time- a last time. Now that you have this feedback, please rate all of these projects, once again, 
by placing a or\ the accompanying scale. Your rating should reflect your own professional 
judgment of the project's potential importance. You may repeat your original rating or you may ^ 
change it. Please consider the circled items with particular care. If you, wish to comment on the 
reasons for your rating - either for repeating it or changing it -please do so! These comments 
will be considered in the qualitative evaluation of the results. '? 

When you have completed the ratings, please return the questionnaire in the self«addressed, 
stamped envelope. Your name will in no way be connected with your replies in the analysis of 
this study. You will, however, be informed of the results of the study as soon as they are avail- 
able. 

It is very important that all of the questionnaires be returned. These ratings will have a 
significant impact on future library school education and research. Your help in providing the 
ratings is appreciated. * ^ 

Sincerely yours. 



Harold Dorko 
Project Director 
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THE SCALE 

IN ALL CASES THE REFERENCE POINTS ON THE 
SCALES HAVE THE FOLLOWING MEANINGS: 

0 of no importance 
20 = of Tcry little importance 
40 = of slight importance 
60 = of moderate importance 
80 = of great importance , ^ > 
100 =: of Yery great importance 



It is proposed that a research project be Hpdertaken to: 

c 

01. Develop a set of job analyses for library positions 
that concentrates on the knowledge required rather 
than on the operations performed for specialized 
education in library practice. 



OL 



J 100 



02. 



Estimate, for purposes of library school curricula 
planning, the future impact of technology on various , 
types and sizes of libraries with particular reference 
to when these libraries will be able to afford and use 
automated information processing techniques in their 
normal operations. 

J 100" 



OL 



03. 



Investigate the validity of generally held ideas 
and practices concerning the physical facilities, 
equipment ahd.space needed by library schools 
to make teaching, studying and research more 
effective. 



OL 



J 100 



04. Investigate the special problems involved in the 
recruitment, selection and education of minority 
group students and others thatrequire special 
attention. 

^n t I il i I I 100 



05. Determine the degree of duplication and coordina- 
tion in thesorograms and activities of the several 
- prof essionaPassociat ions or units concerned with 
education for librarianshio and related fields. 



J 100 




ERJC 



06. Organize conferences on a regional basis to en- 
. courage wider utilization of newer media and 
materials demonstrating and evaluating some 
recently completed experiments on the appli- 
cations of innovative procedures to library school 
education, e;g., 

a) cataloging as taught by computer-assisted 
instruction and by Tele-lecture, 

b) children's literature and storytelling by 
television. 



c) library automation by videotape. 



0 L 



^100 



07. Investigate the need for and the function of the 
doctorate degree in librarianship as^well as the 
desirability of having ar^q^her type of advanced 
degree that is service rather than research oriented, 
e.g., a Doctor of Librarianship. 



J 100 

08. Evaluate the standards, procedures and costs in 
accrediting library schools inc}uding the ex- 
tent to which quantitative data can be used as 
an index to the quality of a lih^ry schpol. * 



1100 



09. Investigate (a) the administrative and management ^ 
roles that librarians are 4ikely to fill, during thelf 
first five years on the job, in such areas as plan- 
ning, cost and production control, personnel, sys- 
tems analysis, etc., (b) the knowledge and skills 
required to properly carry out thes^functions, and 
(c) whether current library school curricula are 
providing adequate preparation. 



10. 



11. 




100 



Develop an instrurpent to be used in periodic 
national surveys tot 

a) 4determine the self*perceivcd educational needs 

of professional librarians and their job functions 
and personal characteristics. 

b) recommend content and methods of providing 
. continuing education. 



0 L 



J 100 



Evaluate the effectiven'ess of postgraduate super- 
vised training programs and (o study the desirability 
and practicality of utilizing practicum training in 
continuing education programs. 



0 L 




J 100 



12. Investigate the possible roles that libraries 
and library schools could fulfill, and the 
methods they could use, in improving race 
relations and in providing library services 
to minority and culturally disadvantaged 
group3. . 



OL 



J 100 



13. Organize conferences on a regional basis to demon- 
' strate the methodology- and effectiveness of innovat- 
ed teaching techniques in library education, e.g., 
«a) seminar method, 

b) case study method, 

c) field work'On supervisedjnternship. 



OL 




j 100 



14. Compare and evaluate the effectiveness of MLS 

educational programs that emphasize more core curri- 
cula and less specialization, vs those that minimize 
the core program in favor of sp^ialization. 



'Ou 



r of sp^^Qialization. 



100 



15. 



Investigate problems relating to library school fi- 
nancing, including such matters as basic budgets 
and sources of funds (federal, foundation, etc.) for 
additional library activitiesjind projects, e.g., stu- 
dent aid. 

n i I 0 i i I I I 100 



. 20. 



21. 



Evaluate pre-service and in-service laboratory 
experience in: - ' , 

a) bibliography and reference work 

b) catalog practice 

c) information storage and retrieval, 

and support faculty visits to^liese demonstration 

laboratories. ^f^'^'^^ ^^^\^ 

0 I - t I » > U > 

''Study the patterns-of communication and infor- 
mation exchange among library scientists and 
compare these patterns with those of other pro- 
fessionals as identified in the study of the Ameri- 
can-Psychological Associayon. 



.0 



100 . 



22. 



Study the motivational factors related to levels of 
participation in continuing education activities, 
including the att'itudes and support of top library 
management to such programs, and the-correlation 
between an involvement in community affairs and 
personal professional growt' 



23. 



24. 



25. 



16. Investigate ways to achieve close coordination of 
library school activities with the programs of the 
university library, the university in general, and the 
community. \ 

0I__1_IJL_J Ij 1100 

17. Investigate factors influencing the selection and 
^retention of students, including: , * 

a) educational background and work experience, 

b) personality, attitudes and goals', « 

c) performance measures, 

and the rclationsh*ip between acad^iic performance and 
'job success. ^0^^^ >w 

O t ' ' I ' U ! 100 

18. Study and compare the effects that different accreditation 
procedures and the organizational level of the accrediting 
bodies (e.g., national, statewide, professional associa- 
tion, etc.), have on professional education in libraria'^n- 26. 
ship and other fields. ^.^^'^>^ 

Ou > i ^ til I 100 

19. Study the feasibility of a nation^il program of continuing 
education for librarians and evaluate this and alternative 
ways of providing continuing education through the 
effective utilization of library schools, libraries and 
professional associations. 
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Investigate the ^'sociology of reading" in order to 
determine relationships between 

a) the effect of reading on scholarship interest 
patterns, prejudices, likes and animosities; 

b) the effect of.television, or other distractions, 
on reading; 

c) the effect of paperbacks or^ibrary use, etc. 

_-l'lOO . 



Investigate th^e extent to which the duties re- 
quired of an MLS graduate in his first professional 
position are those that could be Dcrformed by library 
technicians. 

0 ' ' \ \ t - < t 1 100 

Construct a model, 'based upon an adequate sample 
of libraries, which can be used to provide educator^ 
and administrators with information on actual and 
anticipated personnel needs by geographic area, by 
sizfe and type of library, by^fuft^tion, by skill level, e 

0 \ \ \ 1 100 

Study current library use patterns in order to 
identify and.relate elements in the library system 
^nd in the community that influence the nature of 
library use by various individuals and groups. 

100 
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27, Investigate problems relating to library school 
organization, including: 

a) the role of faculty and students In decision* • 
making and curricula planning, 

b) the size and stability of the faculty, 

c) the desirability .of uslH^g ooa«'library specialists 
* for teaching! 

d) the means of encouraging innovative teaching 
and creative research by faculty. 




1100 



32, Explore possible roles that a graduate library 
ochox^l could perform in developing educational 
materials for in*service trainij]^ program's. 



OL 




100 



33. Study the trend toward specialization in library 
education and compare with that of other profes- 
sion schools, e.g., engineeringand social work. 




J 100 



28. ^Surrey and disseminate information about the activi* 
ties and programs coocerned with the organization 
and bibliographic, control of the newer mjbdia and the 
extent of in-house and local product ing of such, 
.materials for use in library education. 



1100 



19, Investigate factors that influence recruitment and 
selection of faculty, including: 

a) education and prepajfatlon, 

b) research and publications, 

c) use of specialists and part-time faculty, 

d) factors that contribute to excellence in 
teaching. ' 



OL 




JK 



30. Investigate methods and techniques of developing 
close reciprocal relationships between professors 
\ of library science and practicing library adminis- 
trators in order to enhance the relevance of library 



school education* 



OL 



100 



31j Investigate the effect of establishing research 
centers in library scliools on the school's curri- 
cula, publications and researcji^tivities. 



OL 



J 100 



34. 



35. 



36. 



Investigate the relative merits of providing courses 
in information science and library automation 

a) as part of the regular library curricula, 

b) as specialized post-MLS training, 

c) as special short-term courses (credit and/or 



non-credi|). 

OL 
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Develop model packaged programs of study in 
areas peninent to the needs of librarians for up- 
dating and expanding their knowledge. Such pro- 
grams could include programmed budgeting, auto* 
mation, library insurance^ MARC H^apes, et^. 



OL 



.RC IL tapes, et<; 
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Deveiop measures of professional proficiency 
in library service functions at different levels 
and skills, so that these may be used in evalua- 
ting the education and training^ovided. 



OL 
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THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION 



YOUR COMMENTS ARE WELCOME 
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TABLE -V-I 
Rank Order Listing By Mean'g; 
Round JI 2 N = 104 



Rank 


Item # 

- 


Mean 


Std. Dev. 


Median 


• 1 


19 


Id, ♦ bU 


no n9 * 


7 ^ Q Q 


2 


• .9 


.7<i . Ill 




/ D . y t 


3 


35 


70 . o9 


J . b4 


/ J . ^± 




24 


- 66 .p3 


<::b , /b 


7lL ^7 


5 


17 


DO .Ob 


lib • bil 


71 nn 


6 


2 


65 . 39 


m o 0 
cL . 00 


Db . UU 


7 


.26 


. 63.75 


25 .55 


C C O 7 

4 bb . 0/ 




^34 


.62.33 . 


no o c 

23 . 36 




9 


10 


62 . 31 


1 24^.58 


c o nn 

~ bo . 00 


10 


1 


62.04 . 


*^ 1 1 ot 

24. 31 




11 




,61 . 92 


26.52^ 


c n o Q 
b^ . 0 J 


12 


27 


61.84 


nil c n 

24.60 


c n T 1 

b^ .11 


13 


36 


61.27 


n T on 

27 .02 


c ^ nil 
b7 . y4 




. 11^ 


60.77 


26.90 


c 1 1 c n 
b4. bO 


15 


30 


60. '67 


26^92 


^1 1 T ^ 

64.1/ 


16 


12 


.60.10 


26 .29 


c n T n 

62.19 


17 


31 


59.71 


26. 7^/ 


60.77 


18 


23 


59.03 . 


26.59 • 


61.07 


■ 19 


16 • 


- 58'. 65 


25.66 


59.76 


20 


. 8 


58.37 


25.35 


60.65 


21 


29 ^ 


56.92 


27.27 


62.86 


22 


6 


55.78 ■ 


22.62 ' 


58.91 


23 ' 


25 


55.15 


26.45 


. 60.00 


' 24- , 


' 22 


55.05 


26.27 


57.65 


25 


11. 


. 53.75 - 


24.34 


57.61 


26 


18 


53.20 . 


26.05 


56.67 


27 . 


32 


53.17 


23.37 


■ '55.80 


28 


c 33 


52.69 


26.96 


56.00 


.29 


15 


52.43 


25.26 


52.81 


30 


. 13 


50.88 


26.96 


51.25 


31 


20. 


50.68 


25.87 


55.23 


32 


n 

/ 


49. S2 


31.11 


55.00 


33 


28 


4b. 23 


23.68 


51.00 


34 


21 


45.48 


25.39 


46.25 


35 


5 


42.50 


27.44 


38.68 


36 


3 


41.55 


25.20 


38.21 



TABLE V-II ; ^ ^ • 

Frequency- 'Distribution of the Mean Scores 
For The "36 Questionnaire Items, 

. Round II- N = -101^ * 
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TABLE VIII 
; Rank 'order Listing By Means: 
Rounds I and li - N = 104 



Round I . Round II 



K9.nK* 


T-Hom ^ 

jLxeni TT 


ritr di 1 






1 : . 


9 


70.29 


■ 19 


72.60 


2 


35 


, 69^61 


'. "9 


■ 72 . 21 


3 


19 . 


69.13 


•35 •■ 


70.39 


4 


17 


65.73 


• 24 


66.63 


5 


24 


65:05 


17 


66.06 


6 • 


2 


'64.50 


2 


65.39 


..7 


■ 26 


. ,62.60 


' 26-. 


63.75 


8 • 


- 3.4 ~ 


62.16 


' 34'. 


. 62,33 




' 10. ■ 


61.76 


10" 


§2,31 


10 


. 4-: 


,61.75 


1- \ 


62.04 


' 11 


: 27.:{ 


61.08 


4 


'/&1.92 


12 


14-- 


. 60.98 


' 27 


^61. 84 




?6 


60'. 88 


v36 


61.27 




30 


60.67 '■ 


.■'l4-' 


■ 60:77- 


15 


■ 1 


60. 59 ' 


- 30 


"60.67 


■ . 16 ^ 


31^ 


59.21 




60.10 


17 


12 ' 


58 ..82 


• 31 y 


59.71 


» 18 " 


23 • , 


S5.04. 




. 59. '03 


19 , 


^8 


5.7.82 


. 'lA ' ' ■ 


58.65 


■ 20 


16 


^.09 


• 


. 58.37 


21 


6 


56.37 ' 


29 . 


56.. 9,2 


PP ■ 


Cm 17 


" 5S 49 


6 


3>5 ^73 


' . 23 ■ 


■ .22 


54.71 


,25 • 


55.15 ■ 


24 


• 25- 


54.37 


22 


'55.05 


25 * 


18' 


53.43 


'11 


53.75 


. 26 


■ 33 


52.98 




53.20 


27 


32 


' 52..-33 


'■. 32^ 


53.17 


28 


15 


51.76 


33 


. 52.69 


^29 


20. 


51.67 


15 ■ 


52.43 


30 


11- 


51.58 


.13* 


■ 50^^88 


31 


■ 13 


' 51.50 


20 • 


50.68-" 


'32 


7 


49.90 


7 


ife.52 


33 


28 . 


48 -.92 


28 : ' 


49.23 


3-4 


21 


. 46:83 


21 


45.48 ■ 


35 


5 


43.37 


5 


42.50 


36 


3 , 


■ 4?..,18- 


•3 


41,35 
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quite' clear that the concenstjs reached by the respondents 
considers ite«s 19, 9 .and .35 to have greater significance 
than i.teas 2U, 17 and 2. - - , 

It has been pointed out that the distribution of scores 
in itea #2U was quite skewed, and that if the ranking had 
been done' by median scores,' itea'.»2«» would have ranked first 
in Round t. In- Round II., the degree of skewpess decreases 
soiewhat, the nean rank is raised froi 5 to U and, by 
■edianv it drops from position 1 to 2;. thus indicating that 
increased stability is achieved by the Delphi' lethod of 
providing feedback. ; • ' 

In this study of research nee^ds^ only - two rounds of 
questionnaires ' were used. The main objective was to obtain 
a sjtable tank order listing of the thirty-sia^ research 
proposals. This has been achieved and the results 
in^terpreted .dn the concluding chapter* However r . so»e 
^iaaitional analyses were perforiedr and tJiese ^ >ill be 
described and interpreted. " . . 

. ADDITIONAL DELPHI AM ALY«ES ^ / 



. The additional analyses were p^tf otmed .to shed light on. 
the changes that occurred between the first"" and second 
rounds of the Delphi study. The second round provided each 
respondent with*, feedback information on how he. rated each 
questionnaire. iten in comparison with how t'he group as a 
.whole rated each item. What effect^ i^ any^. did this 
feedback Have on the behavior of the respondent in ^ scoring 
Round II? ' ' \ ' ' 

ifiaiisis of Changes^ Totai Grou£ 

One hundred and four (10^) respondents answered both 
questionnaires; there were ' thirtyrspLx (36) items on the 
questionnaire^ and ^ so there- is a theoretic pbssibility of 
having 3,m^ chajige^^, * • * , 

What percentage of response^ were actually changed? 

511^ 3744 = 13. 6X 

Of the changes that occurred, how lany modified their 
-BoQnd II scores toward th'e group median? 
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322 T 511 • 
Hov nany aoved avay fron the Median? 

179 T 511 = . 35. OX 



Interpretation: 

Only slightly lore than 10* of the ratings were changed 
between Round I and Round !!• These results indicate that 
respondents, who were selected on the basis o% their expert 
knowledge, were secure in their opinions and that these 
opinions were reasonably s>table. Hhen changes did occur, 
these changes were influenced by the group concensus, for 
the Modifications were almost twice as likely to be in the 
direction of the group Median than away f roM it. The Move 
toward the 'Median resulted in a slight narrowing of the 
standard deviation of the distribution and contributed 
toward the increased reliability of the second round 
results* 

•Continuing the analysis of the total' population, let us 
examine the behavior of these individuals whose Round I 
scores were outside the seMi-innerguartile range, and who 
were therefore asked to consider their jratings on these 
guestions carefully* 

, The semi-innerguartile range^ by definition, includes 
50X of. the ratings of 1872 of the possible responses* 
Because of rounding errors and borderline scores only 17U6 
ratings {U6.6X) were considered to be outside the Mid-range* 

Hhat. percentage of these extreMe ratihgs were changed? . 

t . • , 

292 V, 17a6 = 16. 7X \ 

Of those ratings that were changed, what percentage -of 
them Moved into ^the midrange? 

18U 4 292 = 63.0% 



Since it is possible to aove toward the median, but not 
into the inner-guartile range, what percentage of the 
changes followed this course of action? 



, 1U r 292 = U.8X 
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Mhat percentage of the ratings «oyed still further away 
froi the ledian? 

94. T 292 = 32.2% 

Interfiretation: • 

Although one may well expect that the . extreme scores 
would be those with the greatest tendency to aore toward the 
aedian, this was not the case. In actual fact only 61.8% of 
these extreaie scores, compared with 65* of all scores, were 
modified in the direction of the groiip norm, and of these, 
only 63* were modified sufficiently to bring them into the 
mid-range. These slight differences are not statistically 
significant* What is significant ^interpretively is that 32% 
of the extreme ratings moved further -away from the mediaril 
This result was not anticipated in advance, and may be 
interpreted from a psychological point of view to mean that 
those experts when confronted with a mass opinion tended to 
become even' more firmly committed to their own opinions. 
This tentative conclusion, although interesting, will need 
further investigation before it can be substantiated. 



Analysis by Sub-GroufiSi Rank Order Ratings 

Hot only were the data of the total population of lO'U 
analyzed as a unit, but separate analyses were performed 
based upon the rating scores obtained from educators and 
-non-educators and from males and females. Table IX contains 
the rank order ratings of the thirty-six questionnaire items 
for the total population and the four sub-groups based on 
the Round II scores. Expectedly, there is a great deal of 
similarity, but it is the differences that occurred which 
deserve attention and study. . 



£2SE^i§23 2l Educator and Son^Bducator Ratings 

Educators and non-educators were divided into groups, on 
the basis of their place of employment. Essentially, if 
their address w^s at a library school, they were considered 
to be library school educators. All others, including those 
who gave their address as a university 'library, were counted 
as • non-educators. Some modifications were made as a result 
of personal knowledge, but this was the essential criterion. 
Obviously, it is an imperfect criterion, for many librarians 
teach and many teachers work in libraries or are primarily 
researchers. However, for the purposes of this study a 
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■ TABLE IX 
Rank Order Ratings ,* Round II, 
Of The, Different Sub-Groups 



Rank 
Order 



Total 
Population 
Item # 



62 

Educators 
Item # 



t ^2 
Non-Educators 
Item # 



79 
Males 
Item # 



25 
Females 
Item # 



1 
.2 
3 
"4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13. 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
'33 
34 
35 
36 



19. 

9 
35 
24 
17 

2 
26 
34- 
10 

1 

4 
27 
36 
14 
30 
12 
31 
23 
16 
, 8 
29 

6 
25 
22 
11 
18 
32 
33 
15 
13 
20 

7 
28 
21 

5 

3 



19 
9 
35 
24 
17 
2 
8 
4 

L 

27 
23 
10 
34 
31 
26 
14 
25 
18 
36 

6 
33 
29 
12 
16 
22 
11 
30 
20 
15 
32 
13 

7 
21 
28 

3 

5 



,-9- 
19 
35 
30 
26 

2 
12 
36 
24 
17 
16 
34 
14 
10 
27 

1 

4 
29 
31 
32 
22 
23 
28 
11 

6 
15 
13 

8 
25 

7 
20 
33 
18 
21 

5 

3 



19 


9 


9 


35 




TO 


Pit 




C 


17 


1 7 


c u 


U 


27 


1 

A. 




Pfi 


-J "T 


DD 








1 U 


, A.\J 


1 P 

A.C, 


Q 
O 




1 
X 




DD 


1 n 




31 


11 


30 


6 


29 


.4 


16 


32 


8 ^ 


. 14 


25 


22 


22 


25 


6 


• 20 


18 


33 


15 


12 


33 


13 ■ 


11 


15 


32 


29 


28 


23 


7 


18 


13 




20 


28 


21 


3 


5 


5 


3 


21 
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rough division was all that was required since the aia was 
to determine whether, in general, practitioners differed 
froa teachers in rating the iaportance of proposed research 
projects. 

Indeed, there are some interesting differences in tlie 
ratings quite obTiously based on differing view points and 
organizational problems. Ill agree that items 19, 9 and ^ 35 
are the most pressing problems. Then agreement stops. 

Practitioners place item #30 in rank #4 while the 
educators relegate this^'Item to'^rank #27. Item #30 states 
that: "It is proposed that a research project be undertaken 
to investigate methods and techniques of developing close 
reciprocal relationships between professors of library 
science and practicing library administrators in order to 
enhance the relevance of library school education". 
Educators do not feel that this is an important problem 
while practicing librarians and administrators do. The 
difference in ratings for this one it'am clearly demonstrates 
the extent of the gap that exists between educators and 
non-educators and the lack of perceptU':il congruence in their 
views of librarianship and the rroblems faced by the 
profession. 

I tem #26 and #12 deal with practical problems of the 
use of the llbrary""by the community and the library •s role 
in improving race relations and providing services to the 
culturally disadvantaged. Again, educators did not give 
these topics as high a priority as did non-educators. 

In contrast, educators rated item #8 which deals with 
standards for evaluating library schools as a high priority 
item (rank #7) , while ndn-edacators do not find this of 
vital concern and relegate it to rank #28. 

There are other differences as well; the data are in 
the report, and the interested reader can draw his own 
inferences. 



£2M§£i52Ii§ fif 3tnd Female Ratings 

Although there may have been some difficulty in 
distinguishing between educators and non-educators, it can 
be said with a great deal of confidence that there were 79 
males and 25 females among the respondents. There are also 
some significant differences in their views of the important 
problems needing study in library education and 
librarianship. 

Women rate item #10 which suggests that research be 
undertaken to, "Develop""an instrument to be used in periodic 
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national surveys ,to: (a) deteriine the self-perceived 
educational needs of professional librarians and their jpb 
functions and personal characteristics; and (b) recoiiend 
content and nethods of providing continuing education" as 
deserving one of the top three priorities. Hales rate this 
as #16* One can interpret this difference as indicating a 
lack of coaplacency that vo«en feel in their roles as 
professional librarians and their desire to up-grade thieir 
status by continuing education* Apparently^ the aale 
meabers of the profession feel ^ aore secure or at least 
experience a lesser need for self exaaination and study* 

Ben rate itea #4 which deals'nith the recruitaent^ 
selection^ and education of ainority group students as a, 
high priority problea^ while woaen consider it less 
iaportant^ and rank it #19* Since recr-uitaent is largely a 
problea faced by library school adainistrators^ one wonders 
whether this dif f etence (which also occurs between educators 
and non-educators) is a reflection of the fact that 
relatively few woaen are in adainistrative^gpositions such as 
Deans of library schools. 

In considering the differences in the ratings his^ 
sub-groupsr it should be .noted that there was a near . 
unaniaity of opinion on the iteas rated low in the 
hierarchy; ^there were no sub-group differences. 



i&^llSi^ Sub-GrogEg^ Coajgarison of Score Changjgs 

The questions to be .considered in this section are 
whether educators tended to be /aore changeable than 
non-educators and whether woaen changed scores aore 
frequently than aen. Table 1 provides a suaaary of all 
categories of chaag%s that occurred between Bounds I and II 
for the various sub-groups. 

ISiSEEEit a t ion : 

There were differences in the percentage of scores 
changed between the groups of educators and non-educators in 
this saaple of respondents, but the explanation of the 
dif fererces can only . be tentative. In aost instances the 
aagnitude of the differences was not statistically 
significant. Furthetaore^ the differences that did occur 
could be specific to this saaple of respondents which aay or 
aay not be a representative one. Finally^ since all 
interpretations are necessarily subjective ^ the reader is 
cautioned to consider these reaarks as opinions only. At 
best^ these interpretative reaarks can be used as a source 
of ideas and hypotheses for future research and not as 



is particularly iaportaht because the investigators had no 



conclusions. 
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TABLE X ■ ^ 
Comparison Of The Percent Of Scores Changed 
Between Rounds I and li By Sub-Groups 



Type of Change 




Educators 


Non-Educators 


Males 


Females 


% of respondents who changed 
scores >• ^ ^ 




15.9 


10.3 


13.3 


14.7 


median 




61.5 


72.9 


64.1 


67.4 


% of changes away from the 
median 




38.5 


•27.1 


35.9 


32.6 


% of* scores that were outside 
' the inner-quartile range 




42.9 


49.7 ^ 


* 

46.4 ! 


47.2 


% of these scores that were 
changed 




19.0 


13.7 


16.7 


16.7 


% of changes that moved 
inside the range 




62 M- 


64.1 


62.0 


66.2 


% of changes that moved 

toward median but not into 
the range 




3.7 


6.8 


4.1 


7.0 


% of changes that moved away 
from the median 




33.9 


29.1 


3-3.9 


26.8 


\ • 


p 






* 
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hypothesis in mind as to the expected differences in rating 
perf oriances between educators and aon--educators. Fro« 
previous Delphi studies, we did entertain an hypothesis 
Vegarding differences in score changes between aen and 
w^onen. Even so^ this aspect of the project should be 
regarded as a search for ideas rather than as research to 
• test hypotheseSi . 

Looking at the results recorded in Table 11, it can be 
seen that the non-educator group was soiewhat less likely to 
change scores than were, the educators* However^- when they 
did change scores, they were auch lore likely to be 
influenced fay the group noris and to change in the direction 
of the Median score. This tendency is seen again on the 
last line of the table which indicates that when 
non-educators changed scores that were outside the 
inner-guartile ^ange, they were less >likely to Move away 
froM the Median (29.19X vs. 33.9X) . This explanation is 
consistent with the' interpretative coMMents about the 
behavior of .experts that has been Made previously--that is, 
it is consistent, if one believes that experts are More 
likely to be educators (or that educat^ors are More likely to 
consider theMselves experts) than otherwise. SoMe doubt is 
cast on this explanation by the fact , that fewer scores 
outside the inner-guartile range. Made by non-educators 
(13.7% vs. 19.0%) were changed. Could this be due to less 
interest or Motivation to review their questionnaire results 
and Make changes? Possibly, since 15. 9X of educator's 
scores were changed vs. 10. 3X for non-educatoxs. 

Turning to the nale and feMale dichotomy, we find SMall 
but consistent differences indicating that voMen are More 
likely to change their scores than, are Men and that they are 
more likely to be influenced by the feedback provided in the 
form of group noras. Does this finding also Mean that they 
are less expert than Men or More highly Motivated to 
introspect and review previously held opinions? This 
variable was not controlled experiaentally and cannot be 
answered by this study. "However, it should be pointed out 
that the results — namely that woMen are More likely to 
change their scores than are Men — are consistent with the 
findings of previous Delphi studies. 
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CHAPTER XIV 



CONCLUSIONS: k PROPOSED PROGBAH FOR RESEARCH 
LIBRARY EDUCATION AND LIBRA8I ANSHIP 



Harold Borko 
Graduate School of Library Service 
University of California • 
Los Angeles, California 
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^ The two equally iiportant purposes of this study wer^ 
(1) to survey a wide range, of possible research projects 
which, if ^carried out could * improve library education and 
service and (2) to assign priorities to these projects based 
upon thie importance of the research as judged by the 
professional coniunity. Both of these goals have been 
achieved. 

Eainent . educators and librarians surveyed the relevant 
literature and gave their opinion on th<e problems 
confronting library education apd. practice. They also 
suggested research^ tasks which should be undertaken to 
provide data on which base decisions ^or change. Any and 
all of the research projects which had been suggested would 
contribute toward improved library service. In the best^' of 
all possible worlds all should be undertaken* These 
original articles constitute a survey of needed research to 
which students and professionals will be referring as they 
plan their own research projects in ,librarianship. 

We do not live in the best, of all possible worlds. He 
do not have unlimited finamcial or manpower resources with 
which to undertake all useful projects. It is also true 
that although all of the suggested research is usef ulv some 
projects are more important than others. Which? The second 
task of the^Lr study was to rank the projects in" order of 
importance. Importance wtfs to be judged ••on, the basis of 
how desperately library school educators and' library 
administrators need the kinds of data that the suggested^ 
research projects would provide and by estimating the 
probable impact that the anticipated research. Results would 
have on library education aiid pract^ice-'. 

- The many suggestions made by the ten consultants were 
compacted into thirty-six proposed research projects^ and 
these were rated,, using the Delphi teclfhiguer by over one 
hundred carefully selected respondents^. The results of the 
survey were tabulated in Table VIII of the preceding 
section, and other .aspects of the survey were also 
discussed.\ Now it is time to examine not just the numerical 
ratings but the 'kind^\ of research that the respondents 
deemed to be important or unimportant and to propose a 
program of research in library education and librarianship 
that should be implemented. ^ 

All thirty-six items wer6 assigned positions in a rank 
order scale, and so in one sense Me have a research priority 
order ranging from one to thirty-six^ but this simple manner 
of interpreting the tesults is not guite accurate. A rank 
order scale is not an equal interval or a ratio scale. If 
we were to arrange all thirty-six ratings on a linear scale 
according to their mean j^cores, some items would bunch 
together and some would be separated. The inequalities can 
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be , seen by exaaining the last coliimn, on ^Table VIII which 
lists'the lean sqores. Note that, the difference^ the lineax 
spatial, distance^., between iteis #9 and #8 is 0,0.2^ between 
#8 and #7 is 1,42^ and between #4 aiid #3 is 3*76* These 
differences nust be considered in interpreting the 
inportance of the . projects and • in assigning research 
priorities. The fact is that not all of the rant positions 
are equally reliable statistically; soae^ but certainly, not 
all^ of the assignaent's, may be accidents of sampling and 
should no€ be used as a basis for assigning priorities. 

By way of illustrating this concept^ let us re-examine 
the data in Table Till. In Round 1^ item #14 is ranked 
higher than item #36; the mean difference is 0.10. In Hound 
11^ item #36 is rjanked higher than item #14; the mean 
dii!ference is 0.50. Both these differences are within 
sampling errors. For all practical purposes the rank of 
these items are interchangeable^ and it cannot be said with 
any degree af confidence that one deserves a higher priority 
than the other. This' does not mean that we cannot establish 
any priorities^ but it does mean that we cannot establish 
thirty-six individual priorities. The pro jects have to be 
grouped^ and we can establish five statistically determined 
priority groupings. These groupings are illustrated in 
Table VIII and are the basis for^ the interpretations that 
follow* > - . e 

Based upon the results of the Delphi ratings that had 
been established and assigned therf ollowing meaning:?: 

Priority Group I — of very great importance 

Priority Group II — of great* importance 

Priority Group III — of moderate importance 

Priority Group* IV — of lesser importance - ^ 

Priority Group V — of least importance 

These groups were formed at the natural breakipg points in 
the continuum ai^d are relatively stable with ^tie possible 
exception of some of the border items. By working with 
groups of items^ rather than individual items^ a more 
meaningful interpretation of the data is possible. 

^ r - 

Priority Gtoup I— Projects of Very Great . Importance'; 
ImproTina ^nd, Updatina the Skills of Professional Librarians 

Items. 9/ 19 and 5 have b^en rated consistently as bexng 
of the greatest importance. All three of these items deal 
with the need of practicing librarian^ to ^ acquire and 
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continually update their skills in. order to provide iaproved 
library services* " , 

''separate but related research projects were proposed: 

(1) To investigate current library school education 
and its relationship to the 'knowledge and skills 
required by librarians during their , first five 

* years on the job (9) ; 

(2) To study alternative methods of providing 
continuing ediucation and the f easibility^ of a 
national prograa (19) ; j 

f - • » • 

(3) ^To develop ' packaged programs, for individual and 
home ase^ by which critically needed skills could 
be learned (35) • 

In essence the concensus of informed opinion is , that 

the most critically needed task is to engage in research 

that would provide the librarian with an efficient means for 

continually updating his knowledge and skills^ 

■ 

Priority Grou£ IlrrEESiSStS 2f Importance; Library 

- ' Whereas Priority I dealt with'^the educational problems 
of librarians after graduation^- the items in the second 
priority group consider graduajt^e school education* Projects 
that will improve the guality"and relevance of the graduate 
library school are rated ais of - great importance* It is 
suggested t6at research be undertaken: ^ * 

j. 

(1) To estimate the future impact of technology on 
libraries of various types arid sizes so that 
needed innovations could be included in the 
curricula (2) ; 

(2) To investigate factors influencing the' selection 
and ^-retention of students and the relz^tionship 
between academic performance and job success (17); 

(3) To investigate " and clarify the different 
educational and job requirements of th^e MLS 
graduate and those of, the library, technician (24). 

These Priority II projects did not deal with the .pros 
and cons of specific courses in library schools but probed 
the underlying concepts on which library education is based. 
What factors influence the selection of students? Ara we 
training technicians or professionals? Are we teaching 
computer technology ^because it is the "in thing** or because 
these skills will soon be needed by librarians? ^ These are 
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the questions that 'the respondents felt were of^gr^at 
iM'portance and needed investigation iwediately. 

Prioritj Grou£- IIIl Projects of Hoderate I»£ortanciB 

A conglomeration of projects were rated as bging of 
Moderate iiportance. Because this is a conglomeration , it 
is difficult to classify the topics into a manageable set of 
categories. Each research project should be considered 
individually. Yet because it is impossible to cgpe with 
fourteen individual topics simultaneously^ we have attempted 
to impose some organization by suggesting groupings of 
projects into four rough categories, as follows: 

A. Projects related to the Administrative Aspects^ of « 
Library iSchools ' 

B. Piroiects Related to Educational Content 

C. Projects Belated to the Culturally Disadvantaged 

D. Projects Related to Library Administration and 
Library Dtilizatipn 



A. Projects Related 
Library Schools 



to the Administrative Aspects of 



(1) 

(2) 
(3) 

(5) 



'To investigate problems relating to library school 
organization, faculty, curriculum planning, and' 
innovative teaching (27);, ^ . - 

'To investigate th^ effects of establishing 
research centers in library schools (31); 



^ To investigate and 
procedures and costs 
schools (8) ; < 



evaluate the standards, 
of accreditiiig library 



To investigate methods and techniques of 
developing close reciprocal relationships between 
professors of * library science and practicing 
library administrators (30) ; 

To investigate ways to achieve close coordinat4.on 
. of li))rary school activities with the programs of 

the university library, the university in general 
*and the community (16) • 



B. Projects* Belated to Educational Content, 
(1) ^ To investigate, compare and 



evaluate the 
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effectiveness of MLS educational programs that 

enphasize Aore core curricula ^ and less 

specialization vs. thcsef that"" linimize the, core 
prograa in favor of specialization (14) j 

(2) To investigate the relative merits of providing 
^courses in inforia.tion /» science and library 
automation as part of the tegular curricula or' 
otherwise (3U) ; ■ . 

(•3) To develop an instrument ,to be us^d in periodic 
rational surveys to determine the educational 
needs professional librarians and to recommend 
content and methods for providing continuing 
education (10) • 



Pro'jaets Related to the Culturaly Disadvantaged 

(1) yo inveistigate the possible roles, that', libraries 
and ^library^. school- could^fulfill in improving race 

• , "relations and- providing library services to 
minority and culturally disadvantaged groups (12);* 

(2) To investigate the special problems involved in 
the. recruitment, selection and education of 
minority group students end others that require 
special at,tention (U) . ^ 

- ■*"*•» • 

Projects Belated to Library Administration^ and Library 
Utilization 

, • (1) To develop a" set of job analyses for library 
positions *that concentrate ,on the knowledge 
required rather than on the operations performed 
Ci); 

(2) To develop measures of professional proficiency in 
library' service functions at different levels and 
skills (36) ; • - 

(3) To investigate the ••sociology of reading'' in order 
to determine relationships between the effects of 
reading, television and paperbacks on library use 
(23); ' 

(4) To study current libraty use patterns in ordex ^6 
identify inQ relate- elements in the library system 
and in tne community that influence the nature of 
library uae by various individuals and groups 

^ . (26) • „ ' ' 
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. Priority Groiip IVi l^rojects of Lesser lapprtance 

Although the iteas that coaprise Priority Group IV art 
listed as being '•of lesser importance" r the ten is a 
relative one* All of the projects selected for inclusion in 
the gaestiannaire are worthwhile projects* The .respondents 
{ had the difficult task of selecting the best froi aiong the 
, , good. The projects in this group a.re of lesser importance 

only when compared with the other projects fDom which the 
selection was made* ' r 

Like the preceding grouping, the projects in Priority 
group IV cover a congloneration of topics on which an ex 
post facto clasfsif ication into broad categories has been 
imposed. These categories deal with 

A. . Administrative Aspects of Library Schools < 

B. Innovative Teaching and Hewer Hedia 

C. Continuing Education 

\. ''Projects Belated to Administrative Aspects of Library 
Schools 

(1) To investigate factors that. influence 'recruitment 
* of library school faculty (29) ; ^ 

(2) To investigate problems relating to library school 
financing and sources of funds (15); 

(3) - To study and compare the ei^fects that differen^ 

accreditation procedures /would have on librat^y 
^ . education (18) ; l 

(4) To study the trend toward specialization in 
library education as compared with that of other 

' • professional schools (33) ; 

' - - / ; " . * 

(5) To construct a model th'at can be used by educators 
an^d administrators to predict library personnel 
needs (25) ; f 

^ (6) To investigate \he need for,, and the function of, 

the doctorate de^gree^ in librarianship (7) . 

B. Projects Related to Innovative Teaching and Newer Media 

4 (1) To organize regipnal conferences to encourage 
wider utilization^ of newer media and innovativ^e 
techniques such as' Tale-lecture, television, and 
videotape for library school education (6); 

erJc - ' F 3-0 
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(2) To organize regional conferences to deionstrate 
the aethodology and effectiveness of the seminar r 
case studj^ and field work methods in library 

I education (13) ; 

(3) To evaluate pre-service and in-service laboratory 
experience in bibliography^ reference^ cataloging, 

' and information storage and retrieval (20) ; 

(4) To survey and disseminate information about the 
activities and program concerned with the 
organization and control of newer media materials 
(28) . > 



Projects Related to' Continuing Education 

(1) To study the motivational factors related to 
participation in dontinaing activities (22); 

(2) To evaluate the effectiveness of postgraduate 
supervised trai'ning programs, and to study the 
desirability and practicality of utilizing 
practicum training in continuing education 
programs (11); 

(3) To explore possible roles that 4 libr'kry school 
could perform in developing educational materials 
for in-service training programs (32). 



Priority \Grou£ V: Projects of Least Importance 

\ " ^ ^ ^ . 

As is true of all rating scales, some items must be 
placed on the bottom of the list. What were the projects 
that were \- rated of least importance by the majority of the 
respondents? The threie items in Priority Group ? deal with 
different subjects and provide an indication of the Icinds of 
projects in \#hich the library profession is uninterested at 
this time. \ 

The low r^ted projects are: v 

(1) To sludy patterns of communication and information 
exchaiige among liiDrary scientists and " to compare 
these \patterns with those of other professional 
groups. (.21) ; \ 

* \ \ 

(2) To investigate the programs and activities of the 
several professional library assocations and 
determine the degree of duplication (5) ; 
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(3) To inTestigate. the validity of generally held 
ideas and practices concerning the physical 
facilities, eguipnent and space needed by library 
schools (3) • 

<, 

RECOHMENDATIONS 



At the start of this study the principal investigator 
and his staff were asked to provide a listing, by priority, 
of those research projects vhich shoilld be undertaken in 
order to improve the ' effectiveness of library and 
information science . education. This charge has been 
fulfilled. A list of thirty-six projects was suggested and 
evaluated by a , selected sample of ^ educators and 
practitioners in library education, librarianship and 
information science. A statistical! analysis of the data led 
to the establishment of five priority groups, and each item 
was assigned one of these five priority ratings. Thus it 
can be said that the studw is finished and the mission 
completed. If, however, ' the final, report is filed and 
forgotten, this study wall have been a failure and a waste 
of time, money and effort! 

A responsible analysis of research ne^ds has three 
components: 

(1) A survey of alternatives, that is, an ^exploration 
and description of the major possibles courses of 
action, the various useful research projects, that 
might be undertaken; 

(2) An analysis of preferences, that is, a prediction 
of the desirability of each research project in 
accordance with the criterion of importance by 
which the probable consequences are to be judged; 

^{3) Implementation, that is, the construction of a 
policy for carrying out preferred alternatives and 
thus increasing the probability of achieving a 
• more desirable future — more effective and relevant 
library education — as a result of planned action. 

The task is not finished, for only the first two 
components have been completed. He now have a better idea 
of what research is required to improve educational 
practices. Suggestions have been made and . priorities 
established. Mow the plans must be implemented. It is up 
to us professionals in library and information science 
education to {)ropos6, plan and execute specific research 
projects that would provide the data on which to base 
decisions and then to convert our knowledge into a program 
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for iaproTing library education. Without iapleaentation, 
research planning is a useless exercise. ■ The proposed 
research lust be undertaken and the^ results transferred ana 
implemented into improved curricula for educating library 
science personnel. 



\ 



\ 
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A ROTE OH THE FORHAT OP THE REPORT 



The reader aight have noted and wondered about, the 
unusual fori of the typescript for this reports It is worth 
noting; the type font is slightly different^ and the pages 
are right justified. The Manuscript was prepared, not on a 
typewriter, but by use of an upper and lower cage print 
chain as output from the IBH Syste»/360 computer* The 
program used is called FHS — A For»at Hanipulatioa Systea* 
It was prograssed by Steven S*. Silver as a project of the 
OCLA Caipus Computing Network and the Institute of Library 
Research. The text was typed on a resote keyboard by an 
Institute secretary, Joyce Graves, and proof read and edited 
by Pete,r Watson. 

The aain advantage of this syste« is the great 
flexibility. Hords, or even whole paragraphs and sections, 
could be added or deleted without requiring retyping of the 
unchanged portion of the laanuscript. It is not a difficult ^ 
systea to learn, and once learned, typing proceeds at the 
saae rate, or even faster, than the ordinary electric 
typewriter. Draft printouts cost a few dollars each, 
ciependel(t upon the nuaber of pages, but this is far less 
than the cost of typing and retyping drafts. 

For the DCLA Institute of Library Research, the use^ of 
FHS has another advantage: a large aachine record data base 
of natural language text has been prepared ^s^ a by-product 
of the report typing. This data base will be used by 
researchers in the Institute for studies in automated 
indexing, abstracting, and other aspects of text processing. 
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